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PREFACE. 



Ih proparing this Yolumej which is practically aji abbre- 
viation of the Life and LeiterB (1887), my aim Las been to 
retain as far as possible the personal parts of those volumes. 
To render this feasible, large niiinbcrs of the more purely 
scientihe letters are omittedj or represented by the citation of 
a few sentences,^ In certain periods of my father’s life the 
scientific and the personal elements rim a parallel com'se, 
rising and falling together in their degree of interest. Thus 
the writing of tlic Origm of Speeies^ and its publication, appeal 
of^ually to the j^eader who follows my father’s career from 
interest in the man^ and to the naturalist who desires to know 
something of this turning point in the history of Biology. 
This part of the story has therefore been told with nearly the 
full amount of available detail. 

In arranging my material I have followed a roughly 
chronological sequence, but the character and vaiiety of my 
father’s researches make a strictly chronological order an 
impossibility. It was his habit to work more or less simul- 
taneously at several subjects. Experimental w'ork was often 
carried on as a refreshment or variety, while books entailing 
reasoning and the marshalling of large bodies of facts were 

^ I have not thought it noceesary to indicate all the omisgiona in the 
abbreviated letters. 
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being written. Moreover many of bis researches were dropped 
only to be resumed after years had elapsed. Thus a chrono- 
logical record of his work would be a patchwork, from which 
it would be difficult to disentangle the history of any given 
subject. The Table of Contents will show how I have tried 
to avoid this result. It will he seen, for instance, that after 
Ciia^jter YIII, a break cccurs ; the story turns bad?; from 
(^ 54)0 1831 in order that the Evolutionary chapters which 
^ follow may tell a continuons story. In the same way the 

; 






Botanical AV’^ork which occupied so much of my father’s time 
during the latter part of his life is treated separately in 
Chapters ZYT. and XYII. 

With regard to Chajder lY., in which I have attempted to 
give an account of my father’s manner of working, X may be 
allowed to say that I acted as his assistant during the last 
.^eight years of his life, and had therefore an opportunity of 
oJi/^ knowing something of his habits and methods. ^ 

It is pleasure to me to aeknowledgo the kindness of 
Mr, Cameron who has allowed me to reproduce the late 
Mrs. Cameron’s tine photograph of my father as a frontis- 
piece. My acknowledgments, too, arc gladly made to the 
publishers of the Century Magazine^ who have courteously 
given me the use of one of their illustrations for the heading 
of Chapter IV, 

FEAXCIS BABWIN. 






VVyoufleld, CA31 bridge, 
Augmt^ 1892 . 
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For myself I fouml that I was fitted for nothing eo well 
m for the study of Truth ; as being gifted by nature 

with desire to seek-, patience to doubt, fondness to meditate, 
slowness to assert, readiness to reconsider, carefulness to 
dispose and sot in order; and as being a man that neither 
affects what is new nor admires what is old, and that hates 
every kind of imposture. So I thought my nature had a 
kind of familiarity and relationship with Truth Bacon. 
(Proem to the Inierpretatio Nainrse.') 
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7 FEOM A NOTE-EOOK OF 1«37. 

(SKE THE FAC fiTTVITT.E ON FHK OrB)?SiTE FACE.) 



]e<l to comprehend true allinitios. My theory would give 
to recent ^ Fonsil Comparative Anatomy: it ^vmild lead to 
Ktiidy of iiiBtiiictSj hcrodity, mind lieiodity, whole ineta- 
pliysicf^i it would load to eloBost examiimtion of hyhridity & 
generation, cause of cliauge in ordei' to hnow what u^e have 
come from to wdiat wo teiidj to what eireumstances fa vour 
crossing tk- what prevents it, this and direct examination of 
direct passages of structure in species, might lead to laws of 
change, which would tlien he main ^d>ject of study, to guide 
our speculations. 
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CHAELES DAEWIN. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE KAEWIKS, 

CiiAELES Egbert Daewiw was^ tbo second bob of Di\ Eobert 
Weiring Darwin, of Shrowsbuty, where he was born on 
February 12, 1809. Dr. Darwin was a son of Erasmaa 
Darwin, sometimes described as a poet, but more deservedly 
]niovm as physician and naturalist. Charles Darwin^s mother 
was Susannah, daughter of Josiah Wedgwood, the well-known 
potter of Etruria, in Staffordshire. 

If such speculations are permissible, we may hazard the 
guess that Charles Darwin inherited his sweetness of disposi- 
tion from tho Wedgwood side, while the character of his genius 
came rather from the Darwin grandfather.^ 

Eobort Waring Darwin was a man of well-marked character. 
He had no pretendons to being a man of science, no tendency 
to generalise his knowledge, and though a successful physician 
he was guided more by intuition and everyday observation than 
by a deep knowledge of his subject, ilis chief mental charac- 
teristics were his keen powers of observation, and his know- 
ledge of mon, qualities which led him to “ read the characters 
and even the thoughts of those whom he saw even for a short 
time." It is not therefore surprising that his help should have 
been sought, not merely in illness, but in cases of family 
trouble and sorrow. This was largely tho case, and his wise 
sympathy, no loss than his medical skill, obtained for him a 
strong influence over the lives of a large number of people* 
He was a man of a quick, vivid temperament, with a lively 
interest in even tho smaller details in the lives of those with 

* Beo Chari ee Darwin’s biographical eketch of his grandfather, pre- 
fixed to Ernst Krause’s Erasmus hanmn^ (Translated from tho German 
by W. S. Dallas, 1878.) Also Alisa Meteyard's Life of Josiah Wedgwood. 
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Ti’liom Lc canio in contact. He was fond of soeit-tyj and enter- 
tained a good deal, and with hia large practice and many 
friends, the life at Shrewsbury must have been a stirring and 
varied one — very different in this respect to the later home of 
his son at Down.* 

We have a miniature of Ids wife, Susannah, with a remark- 
ably sweet and happy face, hearing some resemblance to the 
portrait by Sir ♦loshua Eeynolds of her father ; a countenance 
evpreBsivc of the gentle and sym pathetic nature widch liliBS 
Meteyard ascribes to her.f She died July 15, 1817, thirty -tvro 
years before her husband, whose death occurred on No vern- 
ier 13, 1848, Dr. Darwin lived before his marriage for two or 
three years on St* John’s Hill, afterwards at the Crescent, 
where *his eldest daughter Marianne was hem, lastly at the 

Mount, in the part of Bbrewsbury known as Frankwell, 
whcTO the other children were born. This house was built by 
Dr. Darwin about 1800, it is now in the possession of Mr. 
Si>encor Phillips, and has undergone but little alteration. It 
is a large, plain, square, red-brick house, ef which the most 
attractive feature is the pretty green-house, opening out of the 
mor uing-room . 

The house is charmingly placed, on the top of a steep hank 
leading dowm to the Bevern. The terraced hank is traversed 
by a long walk, leading from end to end, still called the 
Doctor^s Walk/’ At ene point in this walk growls a Spanish 
chestimt, the branches of which bend hack parallel to them- 
selves in a eurious manner, and this was Charles Darwin’s 
favourite tree as a boy, where he and his sister Catharine had 
each their special seat* 

The Doctor took great pleasure in his garden, planting it 
with ornamental trees and shrubs, and being especially suc- 
cessful wdth fruit trees ; and this love of plants was, I think, 
the only taste kindred to natural history which he pt^ssossed. 

Charles Darwin had the strongest feeling of love and respect 
for his father’s memory, Hjs r^ecollection of everything that 
was connected wdth him w^as peculiarly distinct, and he spoke 
of him frequently, generally prefacing an anecdote with some 
such i>hi‘asc as, “ My father, who was the wisest man I ever 
knew/’ &c. It was astonishing how clearly he remembered his 
father’s opinions, so that he was able to quote some maxim or 
hint of his in many cases of illness. As a rule ho put small 

* The above passage is, by permission of Messrs. Smith & Elder, taken 
from ijiy article Charles Barmn, in the iHctimaTy of National Ewgraphy. 

t A Group of Engliiimen, hy Miss Meteyard, 1S71. 
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faith in doctors, and thus his unlimited belief in Dr. Darwin’s 

treatment was all the Zro 

TTn for him was boundless, and most tonchinff. 

Ho would have wished to judge everything else in the world 

father had said was received 
With almost impl.oit faith. His daughter, Mrs. Litchfield 
remembers him saying that he hoped none ot his sons w ould 
ever behove anything because ho said it, unless they were 
hemselves convmood of its truth-a feeling in striking cLtrS 
w-itii his own manner of faith. ® 

leffoT/tb/? ■°’l Shrewsbury in 18 09 

1 10 mind of the daughter who accompanied him a stroiiir 
impression of his love for his old home. Tiie tenant of 
Mount at the time, showed them over the house, and with mis- 
taken hospitality remained with the party during the wdiole 

Charles Darwin said, with a 
pathetie look of regret, “If I could have been left Mone in 
that greea-houso for hvo minutes, I know I should have been 

d e to see my father in. his wheel-chair as vividly as if he had 
been there before me.” vivmiy as ii tie liad 

Perhaps this incident shows W'hat I think is the truth that 
the memory of his father he loved the best, was that 
an old man. Mrs. Litchfield has noted down a few words 
w iicli illustrate well his fooling towards his father. She 
esczibes him as saying with the most tender respect, “I think 
a little unjust tome when I was young; but 

S him ” think I became a prime favourite 

\vith Lim. 8hc has a vivid i-ecollcction of the exorosaion aF 
happy reverie that accompanied these words, as H he were 
reviewing the whole relation, and the remembr mce left a S 
sense of peace and gratitude. P 

Dr. Darwin had mx children, of whom none aro now liyincf- 
Marianne, married Dr. Henry Poi-kor ; Caroline, niairiod Josiah 
M edg wo^ ; Erasmus Alvey ; Susan, died uuniarried ; Charles 
Loboit; Catbai'ine, inamecl Lev. Charles Langton, 

Phe elder son, Erasmus, was born iu 180i, and died un- 
married at the age of sevonty-seyon. 

His name, not known to the general public, may bo remem- 
tered from a few words of description occurring in Carlyle’s 
(yol. ii. p. 208). A truer and more sympathetic 

M' i“ J cousin, Miss Julia Wedgwood 

was published in tlie kpeclator, September 3 1881 if ’ 

f.. n' pathetic in Charles Darwin’s affection 

0 his brother Erasmus, as if he always recollected his solitary 
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life, and the tonclimg pationoo and sweetness of his nature. 
He often spoke of him as “ Poor old Itas,^* or Poor dear old 
Philos/* I imagine Philos (Philosopher) was a relic of the 
j da ys when they work^ at chemistry m tlie tOOl:^onHg '"Sir^ 
Shiwsbnry — a time of which he alw"ays“pf^rV^ a ]de^ant 
memory, Erasmus was rather more than fonr years older than 
j Charles Darwin, so that they were not long together at Cam- 
^1 (bridge, but proYiously at Edinburgh they shared the same 
lodgings, and after the Yoyage they lived for a time together 
/ in Erasmus* house in Great Marlborough Street. In later 

/^^*f*|*** years Erasmus Darwin came to Down occasioiially, or joined 

c' it hr other *s family in a summer holiday. But gradually it 

I fti JLj about that he eould not, through ill health, make up his 

' mind to leave London, and thus they only saw each other when 

^ aLba ^ ^ Charles Darwin went for a week at a time to his brother*s house 

Queen Anne Street. 

This brief sketch of the family to which Charles Darwin 
may perhaps sufdee to introduee the reader to the 



autobiographical chapter which follows. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

ATJTOBLOGUAPHT. 

[My father’ a aiitohiogiaphioal roeolleetioii&, given in the present 
chapter, were written for hia children, — and written without any thought 
that they would evtr bo published. To many this may aeom an 
irapoBsihility; but those who knew" luy father will understand how' it was 
not only possible, hut natoral. The autobiography hears tho heading, 
J^G<^Uef.iiom of the Development of rny Mind and Chamderf and ends with 
the following note : — “ Aug. ^1, 1876^ This sketch of my life w as begun 
about May 28th at Hopedene,* and since then I have written for nearly 
an hour on most afternoons.” It will easily be understood that, in a 
narrative of a personal and intimate kind wntten for his wdfe and 
children, passages should occur which must here be omitted ; and I have 
not thought it necessary to indicate where such omissions are made. It 
lias been found necessary to make a few corrections of obvious verbal 
slips, but the number of such alterations has be^n kept down to the 
minimum. — F. D.] 

A Germ AX Editor having written to me for an acconnt of the 
development of my mind and character with some sketch of 
my autobiography, I have thought that the attempt would 
amuse me, aud might possibly interest my children or their 
children. I knovf that it would have interested mo greatly to 
have read even so short and dull a sketch of the iniud of my 
grandfather, written by himself, and what ho thought aud did, 
and how ho worked* I have attempted to w'rite the following 
account of myself, as if I were a dead man in another T,yorld 
looking back at my own life* Nor have I found this difdcult, 
for life is nearly over with me* I have taken no pains about 
my style of writing. 

I was born at Shrewsbury on February 12tb, 1809, and my 
earliest recollection goes back only to when I was a few months 
over four yoars old, when we went to near Abergele for sea- 
bathing, and I recollect some events and places there with somo 
little distinctness. 

My mother died in July 1817, when I was a little over eight 
years old, and it is odd that I can remember har<By anything 
about her except her deathbed, Let black velvet gown, and her 

♦ The late Mr. Ilen&ltigh "VVedg woodsy house in Sumy. 
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curiously constmctefl work-table, In tko spring of this saTnc 
year I was sent to a day-scliool in Skrewshury, whore I stayed 
a year, I kayo been told that I was mueb slower in ] earning 
than my younger sister Catherine, and I j believe that I was in 
many ways a naughty boy. 

By tlie time I went to this day-school^ niy taste for natural 
liifetory, and more especial iy for coliocting, was well developed, 
I tried to make out the names of plants, and coliectod all 
sorts of things, shells, seals, franks, coins, and minerals. The 
passion^ for collecting which leads a man to bo a systematic 
naturalist, a virtuoso, or a mieer, was very strong in me, and 
was clearly innate, as none of my sisters or brother ever had 
this taste. 

One Httlo event during this year has fixed itself very firmly 
in my mind, and I hope that it has done so from my con science 
having been afterwards st>rcly troubled by it ; it is curious as 
showing that apparently I was interested at this early age in 
the variability ot plants I 1 told another little boy (I believe 
it was Leigh ton, I who afterwards became a well-known lichen- 
ologist and botanist), that I could produce variously coloured 
polyanthuses and primroses by watering them with certain 
'Coloured fluids, whicli was of course a monstrous fable, and had 
never been tried by me. I may hero also confess that as a 
little boy I was much given to inventing deliberate falsehoods, 
and this was always done for the sake of causing excitement. For 
instance, 1 once gathered much valuable fruit from my father’s 
trees and hid it in the shrubbery, and thou ran in breathless 
haste to spread the news that I had discovered a hoard of 
stolen fruit. I 

I must have been a very simple little fello^v when I first 
went to the school* A boy of the name of Garnett took me 

Kept by Rev. G- Ca^e, ininittor of the Unitarian Chapel in the Hic^h 
Street. Mra. Uarw'in was a Unitmian and at lend ed Mr, Case’s diapel, 
and my father as a little bo>j went there with his ehler sii^tors. But hotli 
be and his brother were christmoii and intcuth^d to be^oll^^ to tho Church 
of England i and after his early boyhood ha seems usimlly to have gone 
to duirch and not to Mr. Case’s, It appears (St James’s G-azfJf.fi, 
Becember 15, 1883) that a mural tablet hafl been ereol'e<i to his inctiiory In 
the ehapeh which is now known aa the ‘‘ Free Oiiristfan Church.” — U. 1 ). 

t Rev. W, A. Leighton rcmenihers his bringing a flower to school and 
saying that his mother hafi tanght him how by looking at the inside of 
the blossom the name of the ptant could be discovered. Mr. Leighton 
goes on, This greatly roused my attention and curiosity, and T inquired 
of him repeatedly how tots could be done?”— but his lesson was 
naturally enough not tr ansmi^giblc. — F, TJ. 

% His father wisely treatcil this tendency not by making crimes of the 
fibs, but by making light of the discoveries.— F, D* 
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into a cake shop one day, and bought i^ome cakes for which he 
did not pay, as the shopman trusted him* When we came out 
I asked him why he did not pay for them, and he instantly 
answered, Why, do you not know that my uncle left a great 
Bum of money to the town on eoudition that every tradesman 
should give whatever was wanted without payment to any one 
who wore his old hat and moved [it] in a particular manner ? 
and he then showed mo how it was moved. He then went into 
another shop where ho was trusted, and asked for some small 
article, moving his hat in the jumper manner, and of course 
obtained it without payment. When we camo out he said, 
“Now if you like to go by yourself into that cakc-shop (how 
well I remember its exact position), I will lend you my hat, and 
you can get whatever you like if you move the hat on your 
head properly*^^ I gladly accepted the generous ofier, and 
went in and asked for some eakes, moved the old hat, and was 
walking out of the shop, when the shopman made a rush at 
me, so I dropped the cakes and ran for dear life, and was 
astonished by being greeted with shouts of laughter by my 
false friend Garnett. 

I can say in my own favour that I was as a hoy humane, hut 
I owed this entii'ely to the instruction and example of my 
sisters. I doubt indeed whether humanity is a natural or inuato 
quality. 1 was very fond of collecting eggs, but I never took 
more than a single egg out of a bird^s nest, except on one 
single occasion, when 1 took ail, not for their value, but from a 
sort of bravado, 

1 liiid a strong taste for angling, and would sit for any 
number of hours on the bank of a river or pond watching 
the fioat ; when at ^laer^ I was toid that I could kill the 
worms with salt and water, and from that day I never spitted 
a living wornij though at the expense probably of some loss of 
success. 

Once as a very little boy whilst at the day school, or before 
that time, I acted cruelly, for X beat a puppy, I believe, simply 
from enjoying the sense of power ; but the beating could not 
have been severe, for the puppy did not liowl, of which 1 feel 
sure as tho spot was nc^r the house. This act lay heavily on 
my conscience, as is shown by my remombeiing the exact spot 
where the ciime was committed* It probably lay all tiio 
heavier from my love of dogs being then, and for a long time 
aftci'w aids, a passion. Dogs seemed to know thie, for I was 
an adept in robbing their love from their masters. 

* The houses of hia uncle, Jceiiih Wedgwood, tlic younger* 
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I remember clearly only one other incident dnring this year 
'svhilfit at Mr, Caseys daily school,— namely, the burial of a 
dragoon soldier ; and it is surprising iiow clearly I can still 
SCO the horse with the man's empty hoots and carbine siiS' 
pended to the saddle, and the firing over the grave. This 
scene deeply stirred whatever poetic fancy there was in me,* 

In the summer of 1818 I "went to Pr, Butler’s great school in 
Shrewsbury, and remained there for seven years till Mid- 
summer 1825, when I was sixteen years old, I boarded at this 
school, so that I had the great advantage of living the life of a 
true schoolboy ; but as the distance was hardly moro than a 
mile to my home, I very often ran there in the longer intervals 
between the callings over and hoforo locking up at night. 
This, I think, was in many ways advantageous to me by 
keeping np home affections and interests* I remember in the 
early part of my school life that I often had to run very quickly 
to he in time, and from being a ileet runner was generally 
successful; but when in doubt I prayed earnestly to Grod to 
help mo, and I well remember that I attributed my success to 
the prayers and not to my <j[uick running, and maiwelled how 
generally I was aided, 

I have heard my father and elder sister say that I had, as a 
very young boy, a strong taste for long solitary walks ; but 
what 1 thought about I know not* I often became quite 
absorbed, and once, whilst returning to school on the summit 
of the old fortifications rouud Shrewsbury, which had been 
converted into a public foot-path with no paiupet on one side, 
I walked olf and fell to the ground, but the height was only 
seven or eight feet* Nevertheless, the number of thoughts 
which passed through my mind during this very short, but 
sudden and wholly unexpected fall, was astonishing, and seem 
hardly compatible with what physiologists Jmvc, I believe, 
proved about uich thought requiring quite an appreciable 
amount of time. 

Nothing C(>uld have been worse for the development of my 
mind than Pr* Butler's school, as it w^as strictly classical, 
nothing else being taught, except a little ancient geography 
and history. The school as a means of education to me w as 

* It ie curious that another ^^hrewehury boy should have been impressed 
by this military i’uueral ; Mr. Greifon, in his Memory’s IlarJiJxtck^ says that 
the scene is so sli'origlv impressed on his mind that he could walk 
straight to the spot in St. Chad's elm I'chyEird whore the poor fellow was 
buried.” The soldier was an Inn i skilling Dragoon, and the olliccr iu 
command had been rticonlly wounded at WaturloOj where his torpe did 
got>d service ag^iinst tho hrcnch Cuirassiers. 
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simply a blank* Burin g my whole life I have been singularly 
incapable of mastering any language* Especial attention was 
paid to veree-making, and this 1 could ]icYcr do w^el?. I bad 
many friends, and got together a good collection of old verses, 
which hy patching together, sometimes aided by other boys, I 
could work into any subject* Much attention w'as paid to 
learning by heart the lessons of the previous day ; this I eould 
effect with great facility, learning forty or fifty lines of Yirgil 
or Homer, whilst I was in morning chapel ; but this exercise 
w^as utterly useless, for every ver^e was forgotten in forty-eight 
hours* I w-as not idle, and with the exc eption of versification, 
generally worltod conscieutiously at my classics, net using 
cribs* T’he sole pleasure I ever received from such studies, 
was from some of the odes of Horace, \vhich I admired 
greatly* 

When I left the school I was for my age neither high nor low 
in it ; and I believe that I was considered hy all my masters 
and hy my fatlacr as a very cjrdinary boy, rather below the 
common standard in intellect* To my deep mortification my 
father once said to mo, “You care for nothing hut shooting, 
dogs, and rat- catching, and you will he a disgrace to yourself 
and all your family*'' But my father, who w^as the kindest 
man 1 ever knew, and whose memory I love with all my heart, 
must have been angry and somewhat unjust when he used such 
worsts* 

Looking hack as well as I can at my character during my 
school life, the only qualities which at this period promised 
w^ell for tho future, were, that I had strong and diversified 
tastes, much zeal for whatever intf nested me, and a keen 
j>leasure in understanding any complex subject or thing* I 
was taught Euclid by a private tutor, ami I distinctly remem- 
ber the intense satisfaction which the clear geometrical j>reofe 
gave me* I remember with equal distinctness the delight 
which my uncle gave me (the father of Francis Gal ton) by 
explaining the principle of the vernier of a barometer* With 
respect to diversified tastes, independently of science, I was 
fond of reading various books, and I used to sit for hours 
reading the historical plays of Shakespeare, generally in an old 
wdndow in the thick wails of tho school* I read also other 
poetry, such as Thomson's Seasons^ and tlie recently pub- 
lished poems of Byron and Beott* I mention this because later 
in life I wholly lost, to my great regret, ail pleasure from 
pootij ef any kind, including Shakespeare. In connection 
with pleasure from poetry, I may add that in 1822 a vivid 
delight in scenery was first awakened in my mind, during a 
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1 -iding tour oa the borders of Wales, and this has lasted longer 
than any other lesthetie pleasure- 

Early in niy echo ol-rl ays a boy bad a copy of the 
of the Worlds which I often read, and disputed with other 
boys about the veraeity of some of the statements ; and I 
believe that this book iirst gave mo a wish to travel in remote 
count rieSj which was ultimately fulfilled by the voyage of the 
Beagle, In the latter part of my school life I becamo 
passionately fond of shooting ; T do not beliovo tliat any one 
could have shown more zeal for the most holy caiiso than I did 
for shooting birds. How^ well I remember killing my first 
snipoj and my oxcitcmcTit was so great that I had much diffi- 
culty in reloading my gun from the tremblmg of my hands- 
This tasto long con tinned, and I became a very good shot- 
When at Cambridge I used to practice throwing np my gun to 
my shoulder before a looking glass to sec that I threw it up 
straight- Another and better plan was to get a friend to wave 
about a lighted caudle, and then to fire at it with a cap on the 
nipple, and if tho aim was accurate the little puff of air 'would 
blow out the candle* The explosion of the cap caused a sharp 
crack, and I was told that the tutor of the college remarked, 
“ What an extraordinary thing it is, Mr, Par win seems to spend 
hours in cracking a horse- whip in his room, for I often hear the 
crack when I }>ass under his w’indows-” 

I had many friends amongst the schoolboys, whom I loved 
dearly, and I think that my disposition was then very 
affectionate* 

With respect to science, I continued collecting minerals 
with much zeal, hut (juito unscientifically— all that I cared 
about was a new^-named mineral, and I hardly attempted to 
classify thorn- I nmst have observed insects with some little 
care, for when ten years old (1819) I W'ent for three weeks to 
PI as Edwards on the sea- coast in Wales, I was very much 
interested and surprised at seeing a largo black and scarlet 
Hemipterous insect, many moths (Zygeona), and a Gicindela, 
wffiich are not found in Siiropshiro- I alniest made up my 
mind to begin collecting all tho insects wffiich I could find 
dead, for on consulting my sister, I concluded that it vfas not 
right to kill insects for the sake of making a collection- From 
reading White’s Selborne^ I took much pleasure in w’atching 
tho habits of birds, and oven made notes on the subject. In 
my simplicity, I remember wondering why every gentleman did 
not become an ornithologist* 

Towards the close of my school life, my brother worked hard 
at chemistry, and made a fair laboratory with proper appariitus 
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in the tool-liGUEG in tlie garden, and I was allowed to aid him 
as a servant in most of his experiments* He made all the gases 
and many compounds, and I road wuth care several hooks on 
chemistry, such as Henry and Parkes’ Chemical CaiecMsm, 
The subject interested me greatly, and wo often used to go on 
working till rather late at night- This was the best part of 
my education at school, for it showed me practically the mean- 
ing of experimental science. The fact that we worked at 
chemistry somehow got known at school, and as it was an 
unprecedented fact, I ivas nicknamed Gas-” I was also once 
publicly rebuked by the head-master. Hr, Butler, for thus 
wasting my time on such useless subjects ; and he called mo 
very unjustly a “ poco curaiite,” and as I did not understand 
what he meant, it seemed to me a fearful roproach- 

Asl was doing no good at school, my father wisely took mo 
away at a rather earlier age than usual, and sent me (October 
1825) to Edinburgh* University with my brother, whore I 
stiiyed for two years or sessions. My brother was completing 
his medical studies, though I do not believe ho over really 
intended to practise, and 1 was scut there to commence them. 
But soon after this period 1 became convinced from various 
small circumstaiicos that my father* would leave mo property 
enough to subsist on with some comfort, though I never 
imagined that I should be so rich a man as I am ; but my 
belief was sufficient to chock any strenuous efi'ort to learn 
medicine* 

The instruction at Edinburgh was altogether by lectures, and 
these were intolerably dull, wnth tbe exception of those on 
chemistry by Hoj>o; but to my mind there are no advantages 
and many disatl vantages in lectures compared with reading. 
JJr, Dnnean^s lectures on Materia Medica at 8 o’clock on a 
winter s morning arc something fearful to remember* Hr, 
Munro made his lectures on human anatomy as dull as he was 
liimself, and the subject disgusted nio- It has proved one of 
the greatest evils in my life "that 1 was not urged to practise 
dissection, for I should soon have got over my disgust, and the 
practice would have been invaluable for all my future w^ork* 
This has hticn an irremediable evil, as w'cli as my incapacity 
to draw. I also attended regiilaily tho clinical wards in the 

* He lodged at Hrs. Mftc^^ay^s, 11 ^ Loth to tt Street. What little the 
records of Edinbiirgh Univf:r,^it7 eaii rovcfil has been published in the 
EdinhurgJi Dispatch, Maj' 22, 1888 ; and in the St. James's Gazette, 

Uebmnry lt>, 1888. From the latLcr joTirrial it appears that ho and his 
brother Erasmus madi: more use of the library than wa^ usual among the 
students of their time. 
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liosipitaL Some of the cases distressed me a good deal, and I 
still liaye yivid pictui'es before me of some of them ; but I was 
not so foolish as to allow this to lessen my attendance, I 
cannot understand why this part of niy medical course did not 
interest me in a greater degree ’ for during the smnincr before 
coming to Edinburgh, 1 began attending some of tho poor 
people, chiefly children and women in Bhrewsbtny : I wrote 
down as full an account as I could of the case with all tho 
symptoms, and read them aloud to my father, who suggested 
further inquiries and advised me what medicines to give, which 
I made up myself. At one time 1 had at least a dozen 
patients, and I felt a keen interest in the work.* My father, 
who was by far the best judge of character w hom I ever Imcw, 
declared that 1 shoiild make a successful piiysician, — meaning 
l>y this, oue who would get many patients. He maintained 
that the chief clenaent of success was exciting confidence ; 
but what he saw in me w^hich convinced him tliat I should 
create confidence I know not. I also attended on two occasions 
tho operating theatre in the hospital at Edinburgh, and saw t^TO 
very had operations, one on a child, hut I rushed away before 
they w ere completed. Kor did I over attend again, for hardly 
any inducement would have been strong enough to make me do 
so ; this being long before the blessed days of chloroform. The 
two cases fairly ha anted me for many a long year. 

My brother stayed only one year at the University, so that 
during tho second year I w^as left to my owm resources ; and 
this was an advantage, for I became well acquainted wdth several 
young men fond of natural science. One of these was 
Ainsworth, w^ho after w'ards published his travels in Assyria; 
he was a Wernerian geologist, and knew a little about many 
subjects. Hr, Coldstreamf was a very different ycuiig maiij 
prim, formal, highly religious, and meet kind-heaited ; he 
afterwards published somo good zoological articles. A third 
young man was Ha r die, wdio would, I think, have made a good 
botanist, but died early in India, Lastly, Dr. Grant, my 
senior by several years, but liow^ I became acquainted with him 
I cannot remember; he pnblislicd some first-rate zoological 
papers, but after coming to London as rrofessor in University 
College, he did nothing more in science, a fact which has 
always been inexplicable to me. I knew him well ; he was 
dry and formal in manner, with much enthusiasm beneath this 

^ I have hefud him call to mind tlio prido ho felt at the resTilts of the 
siu^^MiFsful treatment of a "whole family with tartar emetic. — F. D* 

t Dr* Coldstream died September 17, see Crown 16mo. Book 

Tract, No. 10 of the Rcligioua Tract Society (no date). 
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outer crust. He one day, when w’e were walking together, 
burst forth in liigh admiration of Lamarck and his views on 
evolution, I listened in silent astonishment, and as far as I 
can judge, w ithout any effect on my mind. I had previously 
read the Zoommia of my grandfather, in ’which similar 
views are maintained, hut without producing any effect on me, 
nevertheless it is probable that the hearing rather early in 
life such view^s maintained and praised may have favoured 
my npholding them under a different form in my Origin of 
Specim. At this time I admired greatly the Zoonomia ; but 
on reading it a second time after an interval of ten or fifteen 
years, I was much disappointed ; the proportion of speculation 
being so large to the facts given. 

Hrs. Grant and Coldstream attended much to marine 
Zoology, and I often accompanied the former to collect animals 
in the tidal pools, which I dissected as well as 1 could, I 
also became friends with some of tho Newhaven fishermen, 
and sometimes accompanied them when they trawled for 
oysters, and thus got many specimens* But from not having 
had any regular practieo in dissection, and from possessing 
only a wretched microscopej my attempts were very poor. 
Nevertheless I made one interesting lirtlo disco very j and read, 
about the heg inning of the year 182€, a short paper on the 
subject before tho Plinian Society, This was that the so- 
called ova of Plustra had the powder of independent movement 
by means of cilia, and were in fact hirvcC, In another short 
paper, I show'cd that the little globular bodies w’^hich had been 
supposed to ho tho young state of Fucus loreus were the egg- 
cases of the worm-like Fontohdella muri^ata. 

The Plinian Society* ’was encouraged and, I helieve, 
founded by Professor Jameson: it consisted of students, and 
nict in an underground room in the IlniverBity for the sake 
of reading p>apers on natural science and discussing them, I 
used regularly to attend, and the meetings had a good effect 
on me in stimulating my zeal and giving me new congenial 
acquaintances. One evening a poor young man got up, and 
after stammering for a prodigious length of time, blushing 
crimson, he at last slowly got out tho words, “ Mr, President, 
I have forgotten what I was going to say.'^ The poor fellow 
looked quite overwhelmed, and all the members Tvero so sur- 
prised that no one could think ol a word to say to cover his 
confusion. The papers \vhich were read to our little society 
were not printed, so that I had not the satisfaction of seeing 

* Tbe society ’ivaa founded in 1S23, and expired about 1S4S {EdinhurgJt 
W^My May 22, 1888), 
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my paper In print j but I bolIeYo I)r. Grant noticed my small 
discovery in bis excellent memoir on Flnstra. 

I was also a member of tlie Iloyal Medical Society, and 
attended pretty regularly , but as the subjects were exclusively 
medical, I did not much care about tbem. Much ruhhisb was 
talked tbere, but there were some good speakers, of wdiom the 
best was the [late] Sir J. Eay^Shut tie worth. Dr. Grant took 
me occasioiiaUy to the meet mgs of tbo Wernorlan Society, 
where various papers on natural history were road, discussed, 
and afterwards published in the Transactions. I beard 
Audubon deliver there some interegting discourses on the 
habits of lY, American birds, sneering somewhat unjustly at 
Watertom By the way, a negro lived in Edinburgh, who had 
travelled with Water ton, and gained his livelihood by stuffing 
birds, which he did excellently : he gave me lessons for pay- 
ment, and I used often to sit with him, for he was a very 
pleasant and intelligent man. 

Mr. Leonard Horner also took me once to a meeting of the 
Eoyal Society of Edinburgh, whore I saw Sir Walter Scott in 
the chair as President, and he apologised to the meeting as 
not feeling fitted for such a position. I looked at him and at 
tho whole scene with some awe and reverence, and I think it 
was owing to this visit dnring my youth, and to my having 
attended tho Eoyal Medical Society, that I felt the honour of 
being elected a few years ago an honorary member of both 
these Societies, more than any other similar honour. If I had 
boon told at that time that I should cue day Imve been thus 
honoured, I doclare that I should have thought it as ridiculous 
and improhahle, as if I had been told that I should be elected 
King of England. 

During my second year at Edinburgh I attended Jameson^s 
lectures on Geology and Zoology, but they were incredibly 
dull. ^ The sole effect they produced on me was tho deter- 
mination never as long as I lived to read a book on Geology, 
or in any way to study the science. Yet I feel sure that I was 
prepared for a philosophical treatment of the subject ; for an 
old Mr^ Cotton, in Shropshire, who knew a good deal about 
rocks, had pointed out to mo two or three years previously a 
well-known large erratic boulder in the town of Shrewsbury, 
called the bell-stone he told me that there was no rock 
of the same kind nearer than Cumberland or Scotland, and ho 
solemnly assured me that the world would come to an end 
before any one would he able to explain bow this stone camo 
where it now lay. This produced a deep impression on me, 
and I meditated over this wonderful stone. So that I felt the 
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keenest deliglit when I first read of the action of icebergs in 
transporting boulders, and I gloried in the progress of Geology. 
Equally striking is the fact that I, though now only sixty- 
seven years old, heard the Professor, in a ficbl lecture at 
Salisbury Craigs, discoursing on a trap-dyke, with amygda- 
loid ul margins and tlic strata indurated ou each side, with 
volcanic rocks ail around us, say that it was a fissure filled 
with sediment from above, adding with a sneer that there were 
men who maintained that it had been injected from beneath in 
a molten condition. AVhen I think of this lecture, I do not 
wonder that 1 determined never to attend to Geology. 

From attending Jameson s lectures, I became acquainted with 
the curator of tho museum, Mr. Macgillivray, who afterwards 
puhlifibcd a largo and excellent book on the bmds of Scotland. 
I had much interesting natural-history talk with him, and be 
was very kind to me. He gave me some rare shells, for I at 
that time collected marine moiliisca, but wdtb no great 7.eal. 

My summer vacations during these two years w'cre wholly 
given up to amusements, though I always had some hook in 
band, wbicb I read with interest. During the summer of 
1826, 1 took a long walking tour with two friends witb knap- 
sacks on cur backs through ITorth Wales. We walked thirty 
miles most days^ includiog one day the ascent of Snowdon. 
I also went with my sister a riding tour in Horth Wales, a 
servant witb saddlc-Wgs carrying oiir cloihes. The autumns 
were devoted to shooting, ebiefiy at Mr, Owens, at ^ oodhouse, 
and at my Uncle Jos^s,^ at Maer. My zeal was so great that 
I used to place my shooting-boots open by my hod-side when I 
went to bed, so as not to lose half a minute in putting them 
on in the morning; and on one occasion I reached a distant 
part of the Maer estate, on the 20tb of August for black- 
game shooting, before I could see ' I then toiled on with the 
gamekeeper tlie iviiole day through thick heath and youug 
Scotch firs. 

I kept an exact record of every bird which I shot throughout 
the whole season. One day wEeii shooting at Weodhouso with 
Captain Owen, tho eldest son, and Major Mill, his cousin, aftei- 
wards Lord Berwick, both of whom 1 liked very much, I 
thought myself shameMly used, for every time after I had fired 
and thought that I had killed a bird, one of the two acted as if 
loading bis gun, and cried out, You must not count that bird, 
for I fii'cd at the same time,'' and the gamekeeper, perceiving 
the joke, backed tbem up. After some hours they told me the 

* JoBiah Wedgwood, llic sou of the founder of the Etruria Works. 
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blit it was no joke to mo, for I bad sboi a large number of 
birds, but did not know bow many, and could not add tbom to 
ray list, which I used to do by making a knot in a piece of 
string tied to a button-holo. This my wdeked :^iends hud 
perceived. 

Howl did enjoy shooting ! but I think that I must have been 
half-conscioTislj ashamed of ray iseal, for I tried to persuade 
myself that shooting was almost an intellectual employment ; 
it required so mudi skill to judge lyhero to fin d most game and 
to hunt the dogs well. 

One of my autumnal Yisits to Maer in 1827 was memorable 
from meeting there Sir J, Mackintosh, wdio was the best con- 
verser I ever listened to, I heard afterw^ards with a glow of 
pride that he hud suid, “ Thcro is something in that young man 
that interests me,” This must have been chiefly due to his 
perceiving that I listened with much interest to cverytliing 
which he said, for I was as ignorant as a pig about his subjects 
of history, politics, and moral philosophy. To hear of praise 
from an eminent person, though no doubt apt or certain to 
cxcito vanity, is, I think, good for a young man, as it helps to 
keep him in the right course. 

My visits to Macr during those two or three succeeding years 
were quite delightful, indopendently of the autumnal shootiag. 
Life there was perfectly free ; the country was very pleasant 
for walking or riding ; and in the evening there wblh ranch very 
agreeable conversation, not so personal as it generally is in 
large family parties, together wuth music. In the siimtuer the 
whole himily used often to sit on the stops of the old portico 
with the flower-garden in front, and with the ste op wooded bauk 
opposite the house reflected in the lake, wuth here and there a 
lish rising or a water-bird paddling about, ISlothing has loft a 
more vivid picture on my mind than these evenings at Maer, I 
w'as also attached to and greatly revered my Uncle Jos ; he w^as 
silent and reserved, so as to he a rather awful man ; but ho 
sometimes talked openly with me. He w'as the very type of an 
ui>right man, with tho clearest jadgment, I do not believe that 
any power on etiidh could have made him swerve an inch from 
what he considered tho right course* I used to apply to him in 
my mind the well-known odo of Horace, now forgotten by me, 
in which the wordf^ oeo vuitus tyranni, dec,,” * come in. 



* Justum ct tcnacem propoaiti vtrura 
Non eivium ardor prava jubentinm, 
Non vultue iaetaniia tyranni 
Monte quatit solid^l* 
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Camhndge^ 1S2S~1S31 . — After having spent tw^o sessions in 
Edinburgh, my fa^er perceived, or he heard from my sistei’s, 
that I did not like the tliought of being a physician, so he 
proposed that I should become a clergyman. He was very 
prOpeily vehement against my turning into an idle sporting 
man, which then seemed my ]jrobable destination, I asked for 
some time to consider, as from what little I had heard or 
thought on the subject I had scru])les abont declaring my 
belief m all the dogmas of the Church of England ; though 
otherwise I liked the thought of being a country clergyman. 
Accordingly I read with groat care Pearson on tJw Creed, &inl a 
few other looks on divinity ; and as I did not then in the least 
doubt the strict and literal truth of every word in the Bible, I 
soon persuaded myself that our Creed must be fully accepted. 
Considering how fiercely I have been attacked by the 
orthodox, It seems ludicrous that I ouco intended to bo a 
clergyman, Kor was this intention and my father's wish evor 
formally given up, hut died a natural death when, on leaving 
Cambridge, I joined the Beagle as naturalist. If the phren- 
ologists are to be trusted, I was well fitted in one respect to ho 
a clergyman, A few years ago the secretaries of a German 
psychological society asked me earnestly Ly letter for a photo- 
graph of my self j and some time afterwards I received the i^ro- 
ccodings of one of the meetings, in which it seemed that the 
shape of my head bad been the subject of a public discus- 
sion, aud one of the speakers declared that I had the hump of 
rcvoreiice developed enough for ten priests. 

As it was decided that I should bo a clergyman, it was 
necessary that I should go to one of the English universities 
and take a degree ; Imt as I had never opened a classical book 
since leaving school, I found to my dismay, that in tho tw o 
intervening years, 1 had actually forgottsn, incredible as it may 
appear, almost everything which I liad learnt, even to some few 
of the Greek letters, ], did not therefore proceed to Cambridge 
at the usual timo in October, but worked with a private tutor 
in Shrewsbury, and went to Cambridge after the Chiistmas 
vacation, early in 1828, I soon recovered my sehonl standard 
knowledge, and could translate easy Greek books, such as 
Homer and the Greek Testament, with moderate facility. 

Hilling tho three years which I spent at Cambridge my timo 
was wasted, as far as the academical studies were concerned as 
completely as at Edinburgh and at school, I attempted 
mathematics, and even went during the summer of 1828 with a 
private tutor to Barmouth, but I got on very slowly. The 
>vork was repugnant to me, chiefly from my not being able to 
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see any meaning in the early step a in algebra. This impatience 
was very foolish, and in after years 1 have deeply regretted 
that I did not proceed far enoiigli at least to understand some- 
thing of the great leading principles of matliematics, for men 
thns endowed seem to have an extra sense, lint I do not 
believe that I should ever have sneceeded beyond a very low 
grade. With respect, to Classics I did nothing except attend a 
few compulsory college lectures^ and tho att^mdance was almost 
nominal. In my second year I had to work for a month or two 
to pass the Little-Goj wdiich I did easily. Again, in my last 
year I w^orked with some earnestness for my final degree of 
BhA,, and biiishcd up my Classics, together with a little 
Algebra and Euclid, which latter gave me much pleasure, as it 
did at school. In order to pass the B,A. examination, it was 
also ncx^essary to get up Paley 's Evidencefi of Chriiitiamiy, and his 
Moral Fhilosophf. This was done in a thorough manner, and I 
am convinced that I conld have written out tho wliole of the 
Evidences with perfect correctness, but not of course in tho 
clear language of Paley, The logic of this book and, as 1 may 
add, of his Theology, gave me as imieh delight as did 

Euclid, The careful study of these works, without attempting 
to loam any part by rotcj was the only part of tlie academical 
course ^vhichj as I then felt, and as 1 still believe, w^as of the 
least use to me in the education of my mind, I did not at that 
time trouble myself about Paley’s premises ; and taking these 
on trust, I was channed and convinced by tho long line of 
argumentation. By answering well the examination questions 
in Paley, by doing" Euclid well, and by not failing miserably 
in Classics, I gained a good place among the ol ttoXXoI or 
crowed of men who do not go in fur honours. Oddly enough, I 
cannot remember how high I stood, and my memory fluctuates 
betw^een the fifth, tenth, or tw^elfth, name on the list,^ 

Public lectures on several branches w^ere given in the 
TJniversity, attendance being quite voluntary ; hut I was so 
sickened wdth lectures at Edinburgh that I did not even, attend 
Sedgwick's eloquent and interesting lectures. Had I done so 
I should probably have become a geologist earlier than I did. 
I attended, however, Henslow’s lectures on Botany, and liked 
them much for their extreme clearness, and tho admirable 
illustrations ; but I did not study botany. Henslow used to 
take his pupils, including several of the older members of the 
University, field cxeui^sions, on foot or in coaclies, to distant 
places, or in a barge down the river, and lectured on the 

* Tenth in the h&t of January 18B1. 
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rarer plants and animals which were observed. These 
excursions were delightful. 

Although, as we shall presently see, there wore some 
redeeming features in my life at Cambridge, my time was sadly 
wasted there, and w^orse than w-asted, From my passion for 
shooting and for hunting, and, when this tailed, for riding 
across country, I got into a sporting set, including some dissi- 
pated low-minded young meu. We used often to dine together 
in the evening, though these dinners often included men of a 
higher stamp, and Tve sometimes drank too much, with jollj 
singing and playing at cards afterwards, I know that I ought 
to feel ashamed of days and evenings thus spent, but as some of 
my friends w^ere very pleasant, and we were all in the highest 
spirits, I cannot help looking hack to these times with much 
pleasure,^ 

But I am glad to think that I had many other friends of a 
ividcly diflerent nature. I was very intimate with Whitlej,| 
who was afterwards Senior Wrangler, and wo used continually 
to take long walks together. He inoculated mo with a taste for 
l>ictures and good engravings, of which I bought some. I fre- 
quently went to the Eitz william Gallery, and my taste must 
have been fairly good, for I certainly admired the best pictures, 
which I discussed with the old curator, I read also with 
much interest Sir Joshua Iteynolds' hook. This taste, though 
nut natural to me, lasted for several years, and many of the 
j>icturcs in the ^National Gallery in London gave me much 
pleasure ; that of Sebastian del Piornbo exciting in mo a sense 
of sublimity. 

1 also got into a musical set, I believe by means of my warm- 
hearted friend, Herbert, f who took a high wrangler's degree, 
Ikom associating with these men, and hearing them Jilay, I ac- 
quired a strong taste for music, and used very often to time my 
walks so as to hear on week days the anthem in King's College 
Chapel, This gave me intense pleasure, so that my backbone 
would sometimes shiver, lam sure that there was no affecta- 
tion or mere imitation in this taste, for I used generally to 
go by myself to King's College, and I sometimes hired the 
eliorister hoys to sing in luy rooms. !Never tholes s I am so 
utterly destitute of an ear, that I cannot perceive a discord, or 

* I gather from some of my father ’ h oontemporanes that he has 
exaggerated the Baeohaualian nature of these parties. — F. D. 

t liev. 0. Whitley, Hon. Canon of Duxliaui^ formerly Reader m Hatural 
Philosophy in Durham CniveTsity, 

X The late Jolin Maurice Herbert, County Court Judge of Cardiff and 
tlio Monmouth Circuit, 

c 2 
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l^eep time artd liimi a time correctly ; and it is a mystery how I 
could possibly have derived pleasure from music. 

My musical friends soon perceived my state, and sometimes 
amused themselves by making mo pass an examination, which 
consisted in ascertaining how many times I could recognise, 
when they wore played r sit her more <][uiel£ly or slowly than 
usual. ‘ God save the King/ when thus played, was a sore 
puzTile. There was another man with almost as bad an car as 
I had, and strange to say he played a little on the fiute. Once 
I had the triumph of beating him in one of our musical 
examinationB. 

But no pursuit at Cambridge was followed with nearly so 
much eagerness or gave me so much pleasure as collecting 
beetles* It w as tlie mere passion for collecting, for I did not 
dissect them, and rarely compared their external characters- 
with published descriptions, bnt got them named anyhow^ I 
will give a proof of my zeal : one day, on tearing off some old 
bark, I saw two rare beetles, and seized one in each hand ; then 
I saw a third and now kind, which I could not bear to lose, so 
that I popped tho one wdiich I held in my right hand into my 
mouth. Alas! it ejected some intensely acrid fluid, which 
burnt my tongue so that I was forced to sj>it the beetle out, 
which was lost, as was the third one, 

I was very successful in collecting, and invented two new 
methods ; I employed a labourer to scrape, during the winter, 
moss off' old trees and place it in a large hag, and likewise to 
collect the rubbish at the bottom of iho barges in which reeds 
are brought from the fens, and tluis I got some very rare 
species. Ko poet over felt more delighted at seeing his flist 
poem published than I did at seeing, in Stephens* Illu^^tratiom 
of DHlisJi Insects, tho magic w^ords, captured hy 0. Uarwin, 
Ksq.** I was intioduced to entomology hy my second cousiu, 
W. Darwin Fox, a clever and most pleasant man, wdio was 
tlicn at Christ* s College, and with wdiom I became extremely 
intimate. Afterwards I beeamo well aequainted, and went out 
col lectin g, with Albert Way of Trinity, wdio in after years 
became a well-known archeologist ; also with H, Thompson A 
of the same College, afterwards a leading agriculturiht, chair- 
man of a great railway, and Member of Parliament. It seems^ 
therefore, that a taste for collecting beetles is some indication 
of future success in life 1 

I am surprised what an indelible impression many of tho 
beetles which I caught at Cambridge hayo left on my mind* I 

* Afterwards Sir H. Thompson, first baiontt. 
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can remember tho exact appearance of eertain posts, old trees 
and hanks where I made a good capture. Tho pretty I^anagseu^ 
crux-major was a treasure in those days, and hero at Down I 
saw a beetle runuiug across a walk, and on picking it up 
instantly perceived that it differed slightly from P. erux-majoVy 
and it turned out to ho P. quadripimctalu.% wdiich is only a 
variety or closely allied species, differing ft'oin it very slightly 
in outline. I had never seen in those old <lays Licinus alive, 
which to an uneducated eye hardly differs from many of tho 
black Oarabidous beetles ; but rny sous foinid here a specimen, 
and I instantly reer^gni&cd that it was new to me ; yet I had 
not looked at a British beetle for the last tw^enty years* 

I have not yet mentioned a circumstance which influenced my 
w'hole career more than any other. This was my friendship 
with Professor Hcnslow. liSofore coming up to Cambridge, I 
had heard of him from my brother as a man who knew every 
branch ot science} and I was accordingly prepared to reverence 
him. He kept open house once every week * when all under- 
graduates and some older members of tho University, wdio were 
attached to science, used to meet in tlie evening, I soon g<jt, 
through Fox, an invitation, and wont there regularly. Before 
long 1 became well acquainted with llenslow, and during the 
latter half of my time at Cambridge took long walks with him 
on most days ; so that I was called hy some of the dons “ the 
man who w'alks with Henslow ; ** and in the evening I was very 
often asked to join his family dinner. His knowledge was 
great in botany, entomology, chemistry, mineralogy, and geo- 
logy. His strongest tasto was to draw conclusions from long- 
continued minute obsoiwations. His judgment w^as excellent, 
and his whole miml well- balanced ; but I do not suppose that 
any one ^vould say that he possessed much original genius. 

He was deeply religious, and so orthodox, that he told mo 
one day he should he grieved if a single word of the Thirty mine 
Articles w'ere altered. His moral qualities were in every w^ay 
admirable. He was free from every tinge of vanity or other 
petty feeling ; and I never saw a man who thought so little 
about himself or his own concerns. His temper was imperturh’ 
ably good, with the most wmiiing and couif;eous manners ; yet, 
as I have seen, he could he roused by any had action to the 
'^varniest iudignatiou and prompt action. 

* The Camhridge Ray which in 1887 attained its fiftieth anniver- 
sary, ia the direct dcacersdant of meetings, having Ixsoii fonrifled to 
1111 the blank causod the discuutimiance, in 1886, ofllenslow^H Eriiiay 
Lvoninga. fcsec Professor Babiiigton^g painphlct, The Cambridge Bay 
Ciuhf 1887 . 
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I onc€s saw m liis coin p any in the streets of Cambridge 
almost as horrid a scene as eoiild have been witnessed during 
the French Revolution. Two body-snatchers Imd been aiTeetedj 
and whilst being taken to prison had been tom from the 
constable by a crowd of the roughest inenj who dragged them 
by their legs along the muddy and stony road, Tiiey were 
covered from bead to loot with mud, and their faces were 
hleeding cither from having ijeen kicked or from the stones ; 
they looked like corpses, but the crowd was so dense that I 
got only a few momentary glimpses of the wretched croatmes, 
Never in my life have 1 seen snch wrath painted on a man’s 
face as was showm by Henslow’ at this horrid scene* Ho tried 
repeatedly to penetrate the moh ■ but it w as simply impossible. 
He then rushed awu^y to the mayor, lolling mo not to follow 
him, hut to get more policemen, I forget the issue, except 
that tlie tw^o men w ere got into the prison w ithont heing killed, 

Henslow’s benevolence was nnbonnded, as he proved by his 
many excellent schemes for his poor parishioners, ,when in 
after years he held the living of Hitchain, My intimacy with 
such a man ought to have been, and I hope was, an inestimahle 
beneht. I cannot resist mentioning a triiling incident, which 
showed his kind consideration. Whilst examining some pollen- 
graina on a damp surface, I saw the tubes cxseited, and in- 
stantly rushed oif to com muni cate my surprising discovery to 
him. Now' I do not suppose any other professor of botany 
could have helped laughing at my coming in such^ a hurry to 
make such a communication, Ent ho agreed how interesting 
the j>henomenon w as, and explained its meaning, but made me 
clearly understand how well it w as known j so I left him not 
in the least mortified, hut well pleased at having discovered for 
myself so remarkable a fact, but determined not to bo in such 
a hurry again to communicate my discoveries. 

I)r, Whew ell was one of the older and distingiiiehcd men 
who sometimes visited Hen slow, and on several occasions I 
walked home with him at night. Next to Sir J. Mackintosh 
ho w as the best converser on grave subjects to whom I ever 
listened. Leonard Jenyup,^ who afterwards published some 
good essays in Natural History, often stayed w'ith Henslow, 
who was his hrother-in-law, 1 visited bim at his parsonage 
on the borders of the Fens [Swaf ham Bnlbcck], and had many 

* Mr. JeuyuB (now Elomeiidd) described the fsli for the Zoology of th& 
Yoyagti of Il.M.S* Beagle ^ is author of a hmg EcricB of papers, eh icily 
Znologicah Jn 1887 he priuted, for private circulation, aii autobiographical 
fiketch, Chapters in my Jife^ aud subsequently some (undated) addenda. 
The well-knowu Boamc Jenyua waa couain to Mr. Jeuyus^ father. 
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a good walk and talk with him about Natural History. I 
became also aeq[uaiiited with several other men older than me, 
who did not care much about science, ljut were fiuends of 
Henslow^, One was a Scotchman, brother of Sir Alexander 
Ramsay, and tutor of Jesus Collogo ; ho was a delightful man, 
but did not live for many years. Another was Mr. Dawes, 
afterwards Dean of Hereford, and fainons for his success in 
the education of the poor. These men and others of the same 
standing, together with HensloWj used sometimes to take 
distant excursions into the country, which I was allowed to 
join, and they were most agreeable. 

Looking back, I infer that there must have boon something in 
me a little superior to the common run of youths, otherwise 
the above-mentioned men, so mucla older than mo and higher 
in acadoniical position, would never have allowed me to asso- 
ciate wuth them. Certainly I w^as not aware of any such 
superiority, and I remember one of rny sporting iriends, Turner, 
who &B>w me at work with my booties, saying that I should 
some day bo a Fellow of the Royal Society, and the notion 
seemed to mo preposterous. 

During my last year at Cambridge, I read with care and 
profoTind interest Humboldt’s Personal I^arrative. This work, 
and Sir J. Heischcrs Introduction to the Study of Natural Philo^ 
stirred up in mo a biuming zeal to add even the most 
humble contribution to the noble structure of Natural Science, 
No one or a dozen other books iniluenced me nearly so much 
as these two, I copied out from Humboldt long passages 
about Tenor ifb, and read them aloud on ono of the above- 
mentioned excursions, to (I think) Henslow, Ramsay, and 
JJaweSj f<n' on a jjrevious occasion I had talked about the 
glories of Teneriffe, and some of the party declared they would 
endeavom- to go thei-e; but I think they wore only half in 
earnest. I was, however, quite in earnest, and got an intro- 
duction to a merchant in London to onquii e about ships ; hut 
the scheme was, of couiso, knocked on the head by the voyage 
of the Beagle. 

My summer vacations w^ere given up to collecting beetles, to 
some reading, and short tours. In the autumn my whole time 
was devoted to shooting, chiefly at Woodliousc and Maer, and 
sometimes with young Eyton of Eyton, Upon the whole the 
tiTOe years which J, spent at Cambridge were the most joyful 
in my hap>p>y lite ; for I was then in excellent health, and 
almost always in high spirits. 

As I had at first come up to Cambridge at Christinas, I w as 
forced to keep) two terms after passing my final e.iamination, at 
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the commenGement of 1831 ; and Heoslow then persuaded me 
to begiii tho study of geology. TJi.crcfore on my return to 
fehrop shire I es a mined seetions, and colour cd a map of parts 
round Shrewsbury. Professor Sedgwick intended to yisit 
ITorth Wales in the beginning of August to pursue his famous 
geologic^ invostigations amongst the older rocks, and Honslow 
asked him to allow me to accompany hini,^ Accordingly he 
came and slept at my father's house. 

A short couTcrsati on with Jiim dui-ing this evening produced 
a strong impression on my mind. Whilst examining an old 
gravehpit near Shrewsbury, a labourer told mo that lie had found 
in it a large worn tropical Volute shell, such as may bo seen 
on chimney-pieces of cottages ; and as ho would not sell the 
I convinced that he had really found it in the pit. I 
told Sedgwick of the fact, and ho at once said (no doubt truly) 
that it must have lieen thrown away by some one into the pit ; 
but then added, if really embedded there it wnuld be the 
greatest misfortune to geology, as it would overthrow^ all that 
we know about the superficial deposits of the Midland Counties. 
These gravel-heds bcloug in fact to the glacial period, and in 
after years I found in them broken arctic shells. But I was 
then utterly astonished at Sedgwick not being delighted at so 
wondeiful a fact as a tropical shell being found near tlio surface 
in the middle of England. Kothing before had ever made me 
thoroughly realise, though. I had read various scientihe books, 
that science consists in grouping facts so that general laws or 
conclusions may be drawn from them. 

Next morning we started for Llangollen, Conway, Bangor, and 
Cupel Curig, This tour was of decided use in teaching me a 
little how to make out the geology of a country* Bedgwick 
often sent me on a line parallel to his, telling me to bring back 
specimens of the rocks and to mark the stratification on a map. 
I have little doubt that he did this for my good, as I was too 
ignorant to have aided him. On this tour I ]iad a striking 
instance how easy it is to overlook phenomena, how'ever coii’* 
epicious, before tlmy have been obsorved by any one. We 
spent many hours in Cwm Idwal, examining all the rocks with 
extreme care, as Sedgwdek was anxious to find fossils in them ; 

^ In c<mnectiou with this tour my father used to tell a alrjry about 
Sedgwick : they hud started from their inu one morniiig* uud had iivalked 
a mile f>r Wo, when Sedgwick sud^ienly stopped, aud vowed that he would 
return, being cseiiaiu that damned sooundrol (the waiter) had not giveu 
the chambermaid the sixpence intrusted to hiiu for thc2 purpose. He 
ultimately persuaded to give up tho projetd, seeing tliat there was no 
reason for suspecting the w aiter of perfidy.— Y. D. 
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but neither of us saw a trace of the wonderful glacial pheno- 
mena all around us ; wo did not notice the plainly scored 
ixjcks, the perched boulders, the lateral and terminal moraines. 
Yet these phenomena are so conspicuous that, as I declared in 
a paper published many years afterwards in the FhUosojiJdcal 
Magazine, ^ a house burnt down by fire did not tell its story 
more plainly than did this valley. If it had still been filled 
by a glacier, the phenomena would have been less distinct than 
they now are. 

At Capcl Ciirig I left Bedgwick and went in a straight 
line by compass and map across the mountains to Barmouth, 
never following any track unless it coincided with my course. 
I thus came on some strange ^vild places, and enjoyed much 
this manner of travelling, I visited Bai^mouth to sec some 
Cambridge friends who w^erc reading there, and thence returned, 
to Bhrew sbnry and to Maer for shooting ' for at that time I 
should have thought myself mad to give up the first days of 
partridge-shooting for geology or any other science. 

Voyage of the ' Beagle ^ : f rom Becemher 27, 1831, to Ocloher 2, 

1836* 

On roturniug home from my short geological tour iu North 
Wales, I found a letter from Honslow, infoiming mo that 
Captain Eitz^Boy was willing to give up part of his own cabin 
to any young man w ho would volunteer to go witli him without 
|)ay as naturalist to tho Voyage of the Beagle. I have given, 
as I believe, in my MS. Joimnul an account of all the circuni' 
stances which then occurred ; I will here only say that I was 
instantly eager to accept tlio o filer, hut my father strongly 
objeeted, adding the words, fortunate for me, If you can find 
any man of common-sense who advises you to go I will give 
my consent,'' So I wrote that evening and refused the ofler. On 
the next morning I went to Maer to he ready for September 1st, 
and Tvhilst out shooting, my uncle ^ sent for me, offering to 
drive mo over to Shrewsbury aud talk with my fatlior, as my 
uncle thought it would be wise in mo to acce|>t the offer. My 
father always maintained that [my uncle] was one of tho most 
sensible men in tho world, and ho at once consented in the 
kindest manner, I liad been rather extravagant at Cambridge, 
and to console my father, said, that T should he deuced clever 
to spend more than my allowance Avhilst on board the Beagle ; " 
but he answered with a smile, “But they tell me you are very 
clever.” 

* Philos}oi)]iical Mntjazlne^ IS 12* 
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IText day I started for Cambridge to see Ilenalow, and tbence 
to LorLdon to see Fitz-l^oy, and all soon arranged. After- 
wards, on becoming vciy intimate with Fits^-Kojj I beard that 
I bad rim a very narrow risk of being rejeoted on aeeonnt of 
tbe shape of my nose \ He was an ardent disciple of Lavatcr, 
and was convinced that bo conld jndge of a man’s ebaracter by 
tbe outline of bis features ; and be doubted wbetber any one 
with my nose could possess sufficient energy and determination 
for the voyage. But I tbink be was afterwards w^ell satisded 
that my nose had spoken falsely* 

Fitz-Eoy’s character was a singular one, with very many 
noble features : be was devoted to bis duty, generous to a fault, 
bold, dotennined, and indomitably energetic, and an ardent 
friend to all under bis sway. He would undertake any sort of 
trouble to assist those wffiom be thought deserved assistance* 
He w^as a bandsomo man, strikingly like a gentleman, with 
bigbly-conrteous manners, w Moll resembled those of liis maternal 
nnclc, the famous Lord Castlereagb, as I w^as told by the 
Minister at Eio. Keverthcless he must have inherited much 
in bis appearance from Charles II*, for Hr* "Wallieb gave me 
a collection of photograph b wMeb bo bad made, ancl I was 
stmek with tbo resemblance of one to Fitz-Eoy ; and on 
looidng at tbe name, I found it Cb. E* Sobieski Stuart, Count 
d'Albauie,^ a descendant of the same nienarcb. 

Fit z -Hoy's temper w^as a most unfortunate one. It was 
usually w orst in the early morning, and vdth his eagle eye be 
could genei-ally detect something amiss about the shij), and 
was then unsparing in his blame. He was very Itind to me, 
but w-as a man very diffieult to live with on tbo intimate terms 
which necessarily followed from our messing by ourselves in 
tbe same cabin. We bad several (^uaiTels ; for instance, early 
in the voyage at Bahia, in Brazil, bo defended and praised 
slavery, which I abemlnated, and told me that bo bad just 
visited a great slave-owner, wffio bad called up many of bis 
slaves and asked them whether they were hai>py, and whether 
they wished to be free, and Jill answered No*'^ I then asked 
him, perhaps with a sneer, whether be thought that tbo answer 
of slayes in the presence of their master w^as 'ivortb anything ? 
This made him excessively angry, and be said that as I doubted 
bis w'ord w^G could not live any longer together, I thought 
that I should have been compelled to leave the ship ■ but as 



* The Count dAlbanie’s eJaim to Eoyal clcH^^ent haa ghown to be 
based on a myth. Bee the Quarterly Heviev.^ 1S47, voL Ixssi, p* S3 ; also 
Uayward^s BiogrGjiMcal o>nd CtitiGai 1873, voL ii. p* 201. 
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soon as the news spread, which it did quickly, as tbo captain 
seat for tbo first lieutenant to assuage bis anger by almsing me, 
I was deeply gratified by receiving an invitjition from all tbe 
gun-room officers to mess with them. But after a few hours 
Fitz-lloy show^ed bis usual magnanimity by sending an officer 
to me with an apology and a request that I w^ould continue to 
Bve with him* 

His character was in several respects one of tbe most noble 
wbiob I have ever known. 

Tbo voyage of the Beagle has been by far the most imjiortant 
event in my life, and has determined my whole career ; yet it 
depended on so small a circumstance as my uncle offei'ing to 
drive mo thirty miles to Bbrowsbury, which few uncles would 
have done, and on such a trifle as tbe sliapc of my nose* I 
bavo always felt that I ow^e to tbo voyage the first real training 
or education of my mind j I was led to attend closely to 
several branches of natural history, and thus mj powers of 
observation w^ere improved, though they wore always fairly 
developed, 

Tbe investigation of tbe geology of all the places visited was 
far more important, as reasoning here comes into play. On 
first examining a new district, nothing can appear more hope- 
less than the chaos of rocks ; but by recording the stratification 
and nature of the rocits and fossils at many points, always 
reasoning and predicting what will be found elsewffiere, light 
soon begins to dawn on tJie district, and the structure of the 
whole bf^ comes more or less intelligible. I bad brought with 
me tbe first volume of LyelTs Frmciples of Geology^ w'bicb I 
studied attentively ; and tbe book was of tbe highest service to 
me in many w^ays* Tbe very first place wFieb I examined, 
namely, St* Jago, in the Cape de Ycrdc islands, showed me 
clearly tbe wonderful suj()erioritj of Ly ell's manner of treating 
geology, compared with that of any other author whose works 
1 bad with mo or ever afterwards read* 

Another of my occupations was collecting animals of all 
classes, briefly describing and roughly dissecting many of tbo 
marine ones ; but from not being able to draw’, and from not 
having sufficient anatomical knowdedge, a great pile of MS. 
wbicb I made during the voyage has proved almost useless, 
I thus lost much time, w’ith the exception of that spent in 
acquiring some knowledge of tbe Crustaceans, as this w’as of 
service when in after years I undertook a monograph of the 
Cirripedfa. 

During some part of tbe day I wrote my Journal, and took 
much jjains in describing carefully and vividly all that I had 
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Been ; and this tv as good practice. My Jonmal served also, in 
part, as letters to my home, and portions wore sent to England 
whenever there was an opportunity. 

The above various special studies were, however, of no 
importance compared with the habit of energetic industry and 
of concentrated attention to whatever I was engaged in, which 
I then ac quire ti. Everything about which I thought or read 
was made to bear directly on what I had seen or was likely to 
see; and this habit of mind was continued during the five 
years of the voyage. I feel sure that it was this train- 
ing which has enabled me to do whatever I have done in 
science. 

Looking backwards, I can now perceive how my love for 
science gradually preponderated over every other taste, 
During the first two years my old passion for shooting 
survived in nearly full force, and I shot myself all the birds 
and animals for my collection ; but gradually I gave up my 
gun more and more, and finally altogether, to my servant, 
as shooting interfered with my work, more CBpocially with 
making out the geological structure of a country, I discovered, 
though unconsciously and insensibly, that the pleasure of 
observing and reasoning was a much higher one than that 
of skill and sport. That my mind became developed through 
my pursuits during the vojago is rendered probable by a 
remark made by my father, who was the most acute observer 
whom I ever saw, of a sceptical disposition, and far from 
being a believer in phrenology ; for on first seeing me after the 
voyage, he turned round to my sisters, and exclaimed, “ Why, 
the shape of bis bead is quite altcrcch” 

To return to tho voyage. On Sepfember lltb (1831), I 
paid a dying visit with Fitz^Koy to the Beagle at Ply month. 
Thence to Shrewsbury to wish my father and sisters a long 
farewell. On October 2dth I took np my residence at 
Plymouth, aud remained there until December 27th, when 
the Beagle finally left the shores of England for her circum- 
navigation of the TFOrld. We made two earlier attempts to 
sail, but were driven back each time by heavy gales. These 
two months at Plymouth were the most miserable which 
I ever speut, though I exerted myself in various ways, I was 
out of spirits at the thought of leaving all my family and 
friends for so long a timo, and tho weather seemed to me 
inexpressibly gloomy. I was also troubled with palpitation 
and pain about the heart, and like many a young ignorant 
man, especially ono with a smattering of medical knowledge, 
was convinced that I had heart disease. I did not consult any 
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doctor, as I fully expected to hear the verdict that I was not 
fit for the voyage, and I was resolved to go at all hazards. 

I need not hcx*e refer to the events of the voyage — where we 
Tveut and what we did — as I have given a sufficiently full 
account in my published Journal. Tho glories of the 
vegetation of the Tropics rise before my mind at the present 
time more vividly than anything else ; though the seoee of 
sublimity, which the great deserts of Patagonia and the 
forcst-clad mountains of Tierra del Fnego excited in me, has 
left an indelible impression on my mind. The sight of a 
naked savage in his native land is an event which can never 
be forgotten. Many of my excursions on horseback through 
wild countries, or in tlxe boats, some of which lasted several 
weeks, were deeply interesting ; their discomfort and some 
degree of danger were at that time hardly a drawback, and 
none at all afterwards. I also reflect with high satisfaction 
on some of my scientific work, such as solving the problem of 
coral islands, and making out the geological stnieturo of 
certain islands, for instance, St. Helena. Nor must I pass 
over the discovery of the singular relations of the animals 
and plants inhabiting the several islands of the Galapagos 
archipelago, and of all of them to the inhabitants of South 
America. 

As far as I can Julge of myself, I worked to the utmost 
duriog the voyage from the mere pleasure of investigation, 
and from my strong desire to add a few facts to the great mass 
of facts in Natural Science. But 1 was also ambitious to take 
a fair place among scientific men, — whether more ambitious 
or less so than most of my fellow -workers, I can form no 
opinion. 

The geology of St. Jago is very striking, yet simple: a 
stream of lava formerly flowed over the Led of tho sea, formed 
of triturated recent shells and corals, which it has baked into 
a bard white rock. Since then the wliolo island has been 
upb caved. But the line of white rock revealed to me a new 
and important fact, namely, that there had been afterwards 
siibsidcnco round the craters, which had since been in action, 
and bad poured forth lava. It then first dawned on me that I 
might perhaps write a book on the geology of the various 
countries visited, and this made me thiull with delight. That 
was a memorable hour to me, and how distinctly I can call to 
mind the low cliif of lava beneath which I rested, with the sun 
glaring hot, a few strange desert plants growing noar, and 
with living corals in the tidal pools at my feet. Later in the 
voyage, Fitz-Poy asked me to read some of my Journal, and 
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dcoUred ifc would be worth publishing ; so here was a seeond 
hook in prospect 1 

Towards tbo close of our voyage I received a letter whilst 
at Ascension j in winch my Fisters told mo that Sedgwick had 
called on my father, and said that I should take a place among 
the loading scientific men. I could not at the time under- 
stand how he could have learnt anything of my proceedings, 
but I heard (I believe afterwards) that Henslow had road 
some of the letters which I wrote to him heforo tho Philo- 
sophical Society of Cambridge,^ and had printed them for 
private distribution. My collection of fossil bon os, which 
had been sent to Hen slow, also excited considcrablo atten- 
tion amongst piilscoiitologists. After reading this letter, J 
clambered over the nioimtains of Ascension with a bounding 
step and made the volcanic rocks resound under my geological 
hammer. All this shows how ambitious I was ; but I think 
that I can say with truth that in after years, though I cared 
in the highest degree for the approbation of such men os 
Lyell and Hooker, who were my friends, I did not care much 
about the general public, I do not mean to say that a 
favourable review or a large sale of my hooks did not please 
me greatly, but the pleasure was a fieoting one, and I am sure 
that I have never turned one inch out of my course to gain 
lame. 



Fr077i my return to Migland (October 2, 1836) to my 77 iarriage 
(Januaty 29, 1839), 

These two years and three months were the most active 
ones ’which 1 ever spout, though I w'as occasioTjally unwell, and 
so lost some time. After going backwards and forwards several 
times between Shrewsbury, Maer, Cambridge, and London, 
I settled in lodgings at Cambridge | on December 13th, 
where all my collections were under the care of Henelow, 
I stayed here three months, and got my minerals and rocks 
examined by the aid of Professor Miller. 

I began preparing my Jour^ial of Tramh, which was not 
hard work, as my MS. Journal had been written with care, and 
my chief labour was maldng an abstract of my more interesting 
scientific results. I sent also, at the req^uest of LycU, a short 
account of my obsei'vations on the elevation of the coast of 
Chili to the Geoiogicai Society.:}: 

* Read at the meeting held November 16, 183y, and printed in a 
pamphlet of 31 pp. for distribution among the members of the Society, 
t In Fitz william Skeot. 
i Gedog. Soc. Froc. ii. 1838, pp. 446-419, 
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On March 7th, 1837, I took lodgings in Groat Mailhorough 
Street in London, and remained there for nearly two years, 
until I was maniod. During these two years I finislmd my 
Journal, read several i>apers before the Geological Society, 
began, prepaiing the MS. fur my Geological Observations , and 
arranged for the publication of the Zoology of the Voyage of 
the Beagle. In July I opened my first note-book for facts 
in relation to the Origin cf Species , about which I had long 
reflected, and nover ceased working for the next twenty years. 

During these two years I also went a little into society, and 
acted as one of the honorary secretaries of the Geological 
Society, I saw^ a great deed of Lyell, Ono of his chief 
characteristics was his sympathy with the work of others, 
and I was as much astonished as delighted at the interest 
which he showed when, on my return to England, I explained 
to him niy views on coral reefs. This encouraged me greatly, 
and his advice and example bad much influence on me. 
During this time I saw also a good deal of llobert Brown ; 
I used often to call and sit with liim during his breakfast 
on Sim day mornings, and he poured forth a rich treasure 
of curious ohservadous and acute remarks, hut they almost 
always related to minute points, and he never with me 
discussed large or genei-al questions in science. 

During those two years I took several short excursions as a 
reiaxatiouj and one longer one to the parallel roads of Glen 
Hoy, an account of which wag published in Die PhilosopMcal 
Transactions.* This paper was a great failure, and I am 
ashamed of ifc. Having been deeply impressed with what I 
had seen of the elevation of the land iu South America, I 
attributed the parallel lines to the action of the sea ; hut I had 
to give up this view whon Agassis propounded his glacier-lake 
theory. Because no other explanation was possible under our 
then state of knowdedge, I argued in favour of sca-action ; and 
my error has been a good lesson to me never to trust in scienco 
to the principle of exclusion. 

As I was not able to work all day at scicneo, I road a good 
deal during these two years on various subjects, including some 
metaphysical hooks ; but I was not W'cll fitted for such studios. 
About this time I took much delight iu Words w^orth's and 
Coleridge^a poetry ; and can boast that I read the Excursion 
twice through. Formerly Milton’s Bai^adise Lost had been 
my chief favourite, aud in my excursions during the vovage of 
the Beagle, when I could take^ onlv a sin^^le volume, I alwavs 
chose Milton. 
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From my marriage^ January 23^ 1839, and residence in Upper 
Gower Street^ to our having London and settling at Dotvn, 
Sephmher li, 18i2. 

[After Bpealcing of Iiis liiippj married life, and of his 
childreHj he contiimes :] 

During the three years and eight months whilst we resided 
in London, I did less scientific ivork, though I worked as hard 
as I possibly could, than during any other c(|ual length of time 
in ray life. This was owing to frequently r cent ring iin- 
wellacsBj and to one long and serious illness. The greater 
part of my time, when I could do anything, was devoted to my 
work on Coral lieefs^ which I had begun before my marriage, 
and of which the last proof-sheet was corrected on May 6th, 
1842. This book, though a small one, cost me twenty months 
of hard work, as 1 had to read every work on the islands of 
the Pacific and to consult many charts. It was thought 
highly of hy scientific meu, and the theory therein given is, I 
think, now well established, 

Ko other work of mine was begun in so dcducliyo a spirit as 
this, for tbo whole theory was thought out on tlio west coast of 
South America, before I had seen a true coral reef. I had 
therefore only to verify and extend my views hy a careful 
examination of living reefs. But it should be <ibserved that I 
had during the two previous year's been incessimtly attending 
to the efieets on tlie shores of South America of tho intcr- 
inittant elevation of the land, together with denudation 
and the deposition of sediment. This necessarily led me to 
reflect much on the effects of subsidence, and it was easy to 
replace in imagination tho continued deposition of sediment by 
tho upward growth of corals. To do this was to form my 
theory of the formation of barrier-reefs and atolls. 

Besides my work on coral-reefs, during niy residence in 
London, I read before the Geological Society papers on the 
Erratic Boulders of South America,'*^ on Eartb(piakcs,t 
the Formation by tho Agency of Earth-worms of Mouhhl I 
also continued to superintend the publication of the Zoology of 
the Voyage of the Beagle. Kor did I evor intermit collecting 
facts bearing on tbc origin of sjjeeies ; and I could sometimes 
do this when I could do nothing else from illness. 

In the summer of 1842 I was stronger than I had been for 
some time, and took a little tour by myself in Korth Wales, 
for tho sake of observing the eflects of tlie old glaciers which 

* Geotog. Soc. Ffoe. iii. 1842, f Geolog* Tram, v, 1810. 

X Oeolog. Soc. Ptdc. ii. 1838, 
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formerly filled all the larger valleys. I published a short 
account of what I saw in the FMhsojyhical 3IagauneJ This 
excursion interested me greatly, and it was the lust time I was 
ever strong enough to climb mountains or to take long walks 
such as are necessary for goological work. 

During the early part of our lifo in London, I was strong 
enough to go into general society, and saw a good deal of 
several scientific meu and other more or less distinguished 
mon. I will give my improssions with respect to some of them, 
though I have littlo to say worth saying, 

I sa’w more of Lyell than of any fither man, both before and 
after my marriago. His mind was charactorised, as it appeared 
to me, by clearness, caution, sound judgment, and a good deal 
of originality. When I made any remark to him on Geology, 
lie never rested until he saw the whole case clearly, and often 
made me see it more clearly than I had done before. He would 
advance all possible objections to my suggestion, aud even after 
these Tvere exhausted would long remain dubious* A second 
( baraeteristie was Ids hearty sympathy with tho work of other 
scientific men.t 

On my return from the voyage of the Beagle, I explained to 
him my views on coral-reefs, which diiiered from his, and 
1 was greatly surprised and eiicourngod by the vivid interest 
which he showed. His delight in science was ardent, and he 
felt the keenest interest in the future progress of mankind. 
He was very kind-heai’tod, and thoroughly liberal in Lis 
religious beliefs, or rather disbidiofs ; but he was a strong 
t heist. His candour was highly x'c markable. He exhibited 
this by becomiug a convert to the Descent theory, though he 
had gained much fame by opposing Lamarclt’s view^s, and this 
after he had grown old. Ho reminded me that I had many 
years b afore said to him, wlicn discussing the opposition of the 
old school of geologists to his new views, “ What a good thing 
it would he if every scientific man was to die when sixty years 
old, as aftei wards he would be sure to oppose all new doctrines/^ 
But he hoped that imw lie might be allowed to live. 

The science of Geology is enormously indebted to LyeU — 
more so, as I believe, than to any other man who ever lived. 
When [I was] starting on the voyage of the Beagle, the 
sagacious Heusiow, who, like all other geologists, believed at 
that time in successive cataclysms, advised me to got and study 

* PhiloBopMcal Magazine, 1842. 

f The slight repetition here ob^orvable is accoimtcJ by the notes on 
Lyelh &c., having been added in Afjril, 1881, a few years after the rest of 
tlio ItecoUections were wriltonn — E. D* 
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the first Yolume of the l^rmdples^ which had then just been 
published, but on no account to accept the views therein 
advocated* How dificrontlj would anj one now speak of the 
FTmcij}U»! I am proud to remember that the first place, 
namely, St Jago, in the Cape de Yerdc Archipelago, in which 
I geologised, eoiiYinced me of the infinite superiority of Lyell’s 
Tiews over those advocated in any other work Icnown to me* 

The powerful clfccts of L yell’s w^orks could formerly he 
plainly seen in the different progress of the science in b'rance 
and England* The present total oblivion of Elio de Beau- 
monts wild hypotheses, such as his Craters of Memtion and 
Lmes of BlevaUon (which latter hypothesis I heard Sedgwick at 
the Geological Society lauding to the skies), may be largely 
atti'lbuted to LyelL 

I saw a good deal of Eobort Brown, facilo Princeps 
Botanicorunj/’ as he was called by Humboldt. He seemed to 
me to he chiefly remarkable for the minuteness of his observa- 
tions and their perfect accuracy. His knowledge w^as extra- 
ordinarily great, and much died with him, owing to his 
excessive fear of ever making a mistake. He poured out his 
knowledge to me in the most unreserved manner, yet was 
strangely jealous on some points. I called on him tw^o or thiue 
times before the voyage of the Beagle^ and on one occasion he 
asked me to look through a microscope and describe what I 
saw. This I did, and believe now that it w^as the marvellous 
currents of protoplasm in some vegctahlo cell. I then asked 
him w^hat I had seen ; but he answered me, “ That is my littJe 
secret/* 

Ho was capable of the most generous actions. When old, 
much out of health, and quite unfit for any exertion, he daily 
visited (as Hooker told me) an old man-seiwant, who lived at a 
distance (and \\hom ho supported), and read aloud to him. 
This is enough to mako up for any degree of scientific 
pemiriousncss or jealousy. 

I may here mention a few other eminent men whom I have 
occasionally seen, but I have Ettie to say about theiu w^orth 
saying. I felt a high r ever cnee for Sir J. Hersohel, and was 
delighted to dino wdth him at his charming house at the Cape 
of Good Hoj)c and afterwards at his London house. I saw him, 
also, on a few other occasions. Ho never talked much, but 
every woi’tl which ho uttered was worth listening to. 

I once met at hix^akfastj at Sir E, Murchison*s house, tho 
illustrious Humboldt, who honoured me by expressing a ydsh 
to see me. I was a little disappointe<l with tho great man, but 
my anticipations probably were tt>o high. I can 1 ‘cmember 
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nothing distinctly about our interview, except that Humboldt 
was very cheerful and talked much. 

X,* reminds me of Buckle, whom I once met at Hcusicigh 
W^edg wood's. I was very glad to learn from [Buckle] his system 
of ctiUecting facts. He told me that lie bought ail the hooks 
which he read, and made a full index to each, of the facts which 
he thought might prove serviceable to him, and that he could 
always remember in what book he liad read anything, for his 
memory was wonderful. I asked him how at first ho couM 
judge w^hiit facts would bo servicealde, and he answered that he 
did not know, but that a sort of instinct guided him. Erom 
this habit of making indices, he was enabled to give the 
astonishing number of references on all sorts of subjects w^hich 
may be found in his llisiory of Ckilimtion, This book I 
thought most interesting, and read it twdcc, but I doubt 
whether his generalisations aro worth anything. Bueklo was a 
great talker ; and T listened to him, saying hardly a word, nor 
indeed could I have done so, for ho left no gaps. When ]\Hs. 
Fairer began to sing, I jumped up and said that I must listen 
to her. After I had moved away, he turned round to a friend, 
and said (as was overheard by my l>r other), ^‘Wcll, Mr. 
Darwin*s books arc much better tkan his conversation.*'' 

Of other great literary men, I once met Sydney Smith at 
Dean Milman's house. There \vas something inexplicably 
amusing in every w^ord which he uttered. Perhaps this was 
partly due to the expectation of being amused. He was talking 
about Lady Cork, who was then extre[jaely old. This was the 
lady who, as he said, was oneo so much affected by one of his 
charity sermons, that she horrowed a guinea from a frieud to put 
in the plate. He now said, It is generally believed that my 
dear old friend Lady Cork has been overlooked ” ; and he said 
this in such a manner that no one could for a moment doubt 
that ho meant that his dear old friend had been overlooked by 
the devil. How he managed to express this I know not. 

I likow'ise once met Maijaiilay at Lord 8tanhope*s (tho 
historian*s) house, and as there was only one other man at 
dinner, I had a grand opportunity of licaiing him converse, and 
ho was very agreeable. He did not talk at all too much, nor 
indeed could such a man talk too raueli, as long as he allowed 
others to turn the stream of his conversation, and this he did 
allow. 

Lord Stanhope onco gave me a curious little proof of the 
accuracy and fulness of Macaulay* s memory. Many histoiiaiis 

* A passage referring to X. ia lioro omitted. — F, B. 
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used often to meet at Lord Stanhope^s lion so ; and, in diecnseing 
’vaiious subjects, tliey would sometimes difb^r from Mucaiilaj, 
aud formerly they often referred to some book to see who was 
ri^bt ; but latterly, as Lord Stanbopo noticed, no Listoiian eYer 
tool?; tbis trouble, and whateycr Macaulay said was linal. 

On another occasion I met at Lord 8tanbope's bouse one of 
big paidieg of historians and other literary men, and amongst 
them were Motley and Grote. After lunelieoii I w^dked about 
Chevening Paik for nearly an hour with Grote, and was much 
interested by his conversatiou and pleased by the simplicity and 
absence of all pretension in bis manners* 

Long ago I tlined occasionally wntb the old Lari, tbc father 
of the historian. He Trvag a strange man, hut what little I knew 
of him I liked much* He Avas frank, genial, and pleasant* 
He had sti'ongly-inarked features, with a brown complexion, 
and bis clothes, when I saw him, were all brown. He seemed 
to belicYO in CYcrytbing wbieb was to others utterly incredible. 
He said one day to me, Why don’t you giYO up your fiddle- 
faddlo of geology and zoology, and turn to the occult sciences ? ” 
The historian, then Lord Mahon, seemed shocked at such a 
speech to nie, and his charming wife much amused* 

The last man whom I Avill mention is Carlyle, seen by me 
several times at my brother’s house and two or three times at 
my own house* His talk was very racy and interesting, just 
like his writings, but ho sometimes went on too long on the 
same sulyect* I remember a funny dinner at my brother’s, 
where, amongst a few others, wore Babbage and Lyell, both of 
w jiom liked to talk* Carlyle, hoAvever, silenced every one by 
haranguing during the wliole dinner on the advantages of 
silence. After dinner, Babbage, in his grimmest manner, 
thanked Carlyle for his very interesting lecture on silence* 

Cailyle sneered at almost every one : One day in my house 
he called Crete’s Sidory ^'a fetid quagmire, with nothing 
spiritual about it.” I alw-ays thought, Tintil his ItemimBeences 
appeared, that bis sneers were partly jokes, but this now seems 
luBier doubtful. His expression was that of a depressed, 
almost despondent, yet benevolent man, and it is notorious how 
heartily he laughed. I believe that bis benevolence was real, 
though stained by not a little jesdousy, lio one can doubt 
about his extraordinary powder of drawing pictures of things and 
men — far more vivid, as it appears to me, than any drawn by 
Macaulay, Whether his pictur es of men wxi c true ones is another 
question. 

He has been alLpowcrful in impressing some grand moral 
truths on the minds of men* On the other hand, his views 
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about slavery w^ere revolting. In his eyes might was right. 
His mind seemed to me a very narrow one ; oven if all branches 
of science, which be despised, are oxoludod. It is aatonisliing 
to me that Kingsley should have spoken of him as a man well 
litted to advance science. He laughed to scorn tire idea that a 
mathematician, such as Wbewell, could judge, as I maiirtaiued 
ho could, of Goethe’s views on light. He thought it a most 
ridiciilous thing that any one should Caro w'hether a glacier 
moved a little quicker or a little slower, or moved at all. As 
far as I could judge, I never met a man with a mind so ill 
adajded for screntihe research. 

VV hilst living in London, I attended as regularly as I conld 
the meetings of several scientitic societies, and acted as secretary 
to the Geological S<jciety, But such attendance, aud ordinary 
society, suited my health so badly that wo I’esolved to live 
iu the cc>untry, which w'e both preferred and have never 
repented of. 

Mesklenee at Jjown^from Seidemler 14, 1842, to the 
present time-y 1876* 

After sevenil fruitless searches in Surrey and elsewhere, Ave 
found this house and purchased it. I was pleased Avith the 
diversihed appearance of tho vegetation proper to a chalk 
district, and so unlike what I had been accustomed to in the 
Midland counties; aud still more pleased with tlio oxti’eme 
quietness aud rusticity of tho place. It is not, however, quite 
so retired a place as a wTitcr in a German periodical makes 
it, who says that my house can be approached only by a mule- 
track ! Our fixing ourselves lAcre has answered admii^ably in 
one Avay which w’e did not anticipate, namely, by being very 
convenient for frequent visits from our chiidren. 

Few persons can have lived a more retired life than we have 
done. Besides short visits to the hoi]ses of relations, and 
occasionally to tho seaside or elsewhere, w'e have gone nowhere. 
During tho first part of our residence w'e went a little into 
society, and received a few friends here ; hut luy health almost 
aluays suiiered from tho excitement, violent shivering and 
vomiting attacks being thus brought on* I have therefore 
been compelled for many years to givo up all dinner-parties ; 
and this has been somewhat of a deprivation to mo, as such 
jiartics always put mo into high siurits. From tho same 
cause I have been able to inAute here very few SGientifie 
acquaintances. 

My chief enjoyment and sole employment throughout lifo 
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Eas heen scientific \v orlcj and the excitement from such work 
makes me for the time forget^ or drives quite awajj mj daily 
discomfort. I have therefore nothing to record during the 
rest of iny life, except the puhlication of my several hooks. 
Perhaps a few details how tliey arose may he w^oith giving. 

Ml/ several PnMicatwns . — In tlio early part of 1844, my 
ohser rations on the volcanic islands visited dining the voyage 
of the Bea(/le were puhlished. In 1845, 1 took much pains 
in correcting a new edition of my Journal of Meaearehes^ 
which was originally puhlished in 1839 as part of Fitz-Eoy's 
work. The success of this my first literary child always 
tickles my vanity more than that of any of my other hooks. 
Even to this day it sells steadily in England and tlic United 
States, and has been translated for the second time into 
Geiumin, and into French and other languagos. This success 
of a hook of travels, especially of a scientifie one, so many ycai-s 
after its first publication, is surprising. Ten thousand copies 
have been sold in England of the second edition. In 1846 
my Geeilogieal Ohserrations on SoutJi America were puhlished, 
I record in a little diary, which I have always kept, that my 
thi'ee geological books (^Coral lieefs included) consumed foui^ 
and a half years’ steady work ; and now it is ten years since 
my return to England. Kow much time have I lost by 
illness ? 1 have nothing to say about these three hooks 

except that to my surprise new editions have lately been 
called for.^ 

In October, 1846, 1 began to work on ^ Cirri pedia ' (Barnacles). 
"V\ henon Gie coast of Chile, I found a most cniious form, which 
burrowed into shells of Concholepas, and wdiich differed so 
much from all other Cirri pedes that I had tr> foimi a new sub- 
order for its sole reception. Lately an allied hunowung genus 
has been found on the shores of Portugah To understand the 
structuie of my new Cirripede I liad to examine and dissect 
many of the common forms : and this gradually led me on to 
talre up the whole group. 1 worked steadily on the subject 
for the next eight years, and ultimately published tw^o thick 
vidnmcSsf describing all thelaiown living species, and tW'O thin 
quartos on tlic extinct species. I do not doubt that Sir E, 
Lytten Bidwer had me in his mind vlien he introdireed in one 
of his novels a Professor Long, who had wu'ittcn tw'O huge 
volumes on limpets. 

Although 1 wus employed during eight years on this work, 
yet I record in my diary that about tw^o ycai*s out of this time 

* Geologiml Obaervatioiiji^ 2ii<l Edit, 1876, Goml 2nd Edit, 1874. 
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was lost hy illness. On this account I went in 1848 for some 
months to Malvern for hydi-opathic treatment, which did me 
much good, so that on my return home I was able to rosuine 
work. So much was I out of health tliat when my dear father 
died on Kovcnibor 13thj 1818, I was unable to attend his 
funeral or to act as one of his executors. 

My work on the Cirri podia possesses, I thiuk, considerable 
value, as besides describing several new and remarkable forms, 
I made out the homologies of the various parts— I discovered 
the cementing apparatus, though I blundered dreadfully about 
the cement glands — and lastly I proved the existence in certain 
genera of minute males complemental to and parasitic on the 
hermaphrodites. This latter discovery has at last been fully 
<ionfirmed ; though at one time a German writer was pleased 
to attribute the whole atjcount to my feifile imagination. The 
Cirripedes form a highly varying and difficult group of species 
to class ; and my work was of considerable use to me, when I 
liad to discuss in the Origin of Species the piuneiplcs of a 
natural classification. Nevertheless, I donht whether the work 
was worth the consumption of so much time. 

From September 1854 1 devoted my whole time to arranging 
my huge pile of notes, to observing, and to experimenting in 
relation to the transmutation of species. Luring the voyage of 
the Heagle 1 had been deeply impressed by discovering in the 
Pampean formation great fossil animals covered with armour 
like that on the existing armadillos ; secondly, by the manner 
in which closely allied animals replace one another in pro- 
ceeding south w^ards over the Oontinent ; and thirdly, by the 
South American character of most of the productions of the 
Galapagos archipelago, and more especially by the manner in 
which they differ slightly on each island of the group ; none of 
the islands a|>pcarmg to be vciy ancient in a geological sense. 

It w-as evident that such facts as these, as well as many 
others, could only be explained on the supposition that species 
gradually become modified ; and the sntiject haunted me. But 
it was equally evident that neither the action of the surrounding 
conditions, nor the w^ill of the organisms (especially in the case 
of plants) eonld account for the innumerable cases in which 
organisms of every kind are l>eautiftilly adapted to their habits 
of life — for instance, a woodpecker or a tree-frog to climb trees, 
or a seed for dispersal by liooks or plumes. I liad always been 
much struck by such adaptatiens, and until these could be 
explained it seemed to me almost useless to endeavour to prove 
by indirect evidence that species have been modified. 

After my return to England it appeared to me that by 
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following the example of Ljell in Geology, and by collecting 
all facte which boro in any way on the yariation of animals 
and plants under domestication and natiue, some light might 
perhaps he thrown on the whole subject. My tirst note-hook 
was ojicned in July 1837, I worked on tme Baconian prin- 
ciples, and lyithont any theory collected tacts on a wholesale 
scale, more especially with respect to dcmesticated productions, 
by printed enquiries, by conversation with skilful breeders and 
gardeners, and by extensive reading, “When I see the list of 
books of all kinds which I read and abstracted, including 
whole series of Journals and Trausactions, I am surprised at 
my industry, I seen perceived that selection ^yas the kcj stone 
of man’s success in making nseful races of animals and plants. 
But how selection could be applied to organisms living in a 
state of nature remained for some time a mystery to me. 

In October 1838, that is, fifteen months after I had begun 
my systematic enquiry, I happened to read for amusement 
Mai thus on ^oj^ulation^ and being well prepared to appreciate) 
the struggle for existence w hich everywhere goes on from long- 
continued observation of the habits of ammais and plants, it at 
once struck me that under these circumstances favouiahle 
variations wonld tend to bo preserved, and unfavourable ones 
to he destroyed. The result of this w^ould ho the formation of 
new^ species. Here, then, I had at last got a theory hy which 
to work’ but I was so anxious to avoid prejudice, that I 
determined not for some time to write even the briei’est sketch 
of it. In June 1842 I first allowed myself the satisfaction of 
waiting a very brief abstract of my theory in pencil in 35 
pages ; and this was enlarged during the summer of 1844 into 
one of 230 pages, which I had fairly copied out and still 
possess. 

But at that time I overlooked one problem of groat im- 
portance ; and it is astonishing to me, except on the principle 
of Columbus and his egg, how I could Lave overlooked it and 
its solution. This problem is the tendency in organic beings 
descended from the same stock to diverge in chttracter as they 
become modified. That they have diverged greatly is obvious 
from the manner in which specif s of aU kinds can be classed 
under genera, genera under families, families under suh-or<lers, 
and so fori] I ; and I can remember the very spot in the read, 
whilst in my carriage, when to my joy the solution occurred to 
me ; and this was long after I had como to Bowm. The 
solution, as I believe, is that the modified oft spring of ail 
dominant and increasing forms tend to become adapted to 
many and highly diversified places in the ecciiomy of nature. 
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Early in 1856 Lyell advised mo to writo out my views 
pretty fully, and I began at t>nce to do so on a scale three or 
four times as extensive as that w^hich was afterwards followed 
in my Of ((fin of S^JGcios , yet it was oiily an abstract of th*:'. 
materials which I had collected, and 1 got through about halt 
the w'ork on this scab. But iny plans were overthrown, for 
early in the summer of 1858 Mr, Wallace, who w as then in the 
Malay archipelago, sent me an essay On the Tendenmj of 
YaTieties to depart indefinitely fro-m the Orighial Type; and this 
essay contained exactly the samo theory as mine. ilr. W' allacc 
expressed the wfisK that if I thought well of his essay, I should 
send it to Lyell for i^erusal. 

The ciiGumetances under which I consented at the request 
of Lyoll and Hooktr to allow^ of an abstiact from my MS,, 
together with a letter to Asa Gray, dated September 5, 185/, 
to ho publish od at tho same time with Wallace’s Essay, arc 
given in the tfou-t^nal of tJio Proceedings of the finneaii Society^ 
1858, p. 45, I ‘was at first very unwilling to consent, as I 
thought Mr, Wallace might consider mj doing so unjustifiable, 
ioT I did not then know how generous and noble was his 
disposition. The extract from my MB. and the letter to Asa 
Gray had neither been intended for publication, and were 
badly written. Mr. Wallace’s essay, on tho other hand, was 
admirably expressed and quite clear. ISfcvcrtheless, our joint 
|>rodnctions excited very little attention, and the only published 
notice of them which I can remember was by Professor 
Haiighton of Dublin, whose verdict w>^as that all that was new 
in them was false, and what w^as true was old. This show^s 
how nccessaiy it is that any new view sheiild bo explained at 
considerable length in f>rder to arouse public attention. 

In Beptembtr 1858 I set to work hy the ttrong advice of 
Lyell and Hooker to prepare a volume on the transmutation of 
species, but was often interrupted by ill-health, and short 
visits to Dr, Lane’s delightful hydropathic establishment at 
Moor Park. I abstracted the MS. begun on a much larger 
Beale in 1856, and completed the volume on tho same reduced 
scale. It cost mo thirteen months and ten days’ hard labour. 
It was published under the title of the Origm of Species, in 
ITovemher 1859. Though considerably added to and corrected 
in the later editions, it has remained Buhstantially the same 
hook. 

It is no doubt the chief work of my life. It w^as from the 
first highly successful. Tho first small edition of 1250 copies 
was sold on the day of publication, and a second edition of 
8000 copies soon afterwards. Sixtetn thousand copies have 
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now (1876) been sold in 15nglaiid ; and considering how stiff a 
book it isj this is a large sale. It has boon tmn slated into almost 
evory European tongue, eyon into such languages as Spanish, 
Beshemian, 1 olish, and Hnssian. It has also, according to 
Miss Bii'd, been tianslated into Japanese,^ and is there mtieh 
studied. Even an essay in Ilebrew has ap2>eared on it, show- 
ing that the theory is contained in the Old Testament ! The 
reviews wore very numerous; for some time I collected all 
that appeared on the Orighi and on my related books, and 
these amount (excluding newspaper reviews) to 265 ; but after 
a time I gave up the attempt in despair. Many separate 
essays and books on the subject have appeared ; and in 
Germany a catalogue or bibliography on Darndnismus has 
appeared every year or two. 

The success of the^ Origin may, I think, be attributed in 
largo part to my having long before vTitten two condensed 
sketches, and to my having finally abstracted a much larger 
manuscript, which was itself an abstract. By this means 1 was 
emihlcd to selcet the more stnkiug facts and conclusions, I 
had, also, during many years, followed a golden rule, namely, 
that wlicnever a published fact, a new observation or thought 
came across me, which w'as opposed to my general results, to 
make a memorandum of it without fail and at once ; for I had 
found by experience that such facts and thoughts were far 
more apt to escape from the memory than favourable ones. 
Owing to this liahit, very few ohjeetions were raised against 
my views which I had not at least noticed and attempted to 
answer. 

It has sometimes been said that the success of the Origin 
proved “ that the sul>ject was in the air,” or that incn^s minds 
were prepar-ed for it,” I do not think that this is strictl7 true, 
for 1 occasionally sounded not a few naturalists, and never 
happened to come across a single one who seemed to doubt about 
tbe permauenee of species. Even LyeH and Hooker, though 
they would listen with iiiter’est to me, never seemed to agree, I 
tHed once or tmee to explain to able men what I meant by 
^Natural selcctioii, but signally failed* Wbat 1 beKeve was 
strictly true is that rtinumerablo wxll-observed facts were 
stored in the minds of naturalists ready to take their proj>er 
places as soon as any theory which would receive them was 
sufficiently explained. Another element in tlie success of the 
book was its moderate size ; and this I owe to the appearanco 
of Mr. allace’s essay ; had I published on the scale in which 

* Miss Bird la mistaken, as I learn from Professor Mitsujmri. — F. D. 
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I began to vuite in 1856, the book would have been four or 
five times as large as tlie Origin^ and very few would have had 
the patience to read it, 

I gained much by my delay in publishing from about 1839, 
when the theory was clearly conceived, to 1859 ; and I lost 
nothing by it, for I eared very little whether men attributed 
most originality to me or Wallace; and his essay no doubt 
aided in the reception of the tlieory, 1 was fore stalled in only 
one important point, which my vanity has always made me 
regret, namely, the explanation by means of the Glacial period 
of tho presence of the same species of plants and of some few 
animals on distant mountain summits and in the arctic regions. 
This view pleased mo so much that I Avrote it out m extenso, 
and I belicvG that it w as read by Hooker some years before 
[C, Forbes published his celebrated memoir* on the subject. 
In the very few points in ivhich we dilfored, I still think that 
I was ill the right, I have never, of coursej alluded in print 
to my having independently worked out this view. 

Hardly any point gave me so much satisfaction when I was 
at w^ork on tlie Origin^ as the explanation of the wide diffei^ence 
in many classes between the embryo and the adult animal, and 
of the cdose resemblance of the embryos within tho same class, 
Ho notice of this point was taken, as far as I remember j in 
the early reviews of the Origin, and I recollect expressing my 
t^urprise on this head in a letter to Asa (iray, W^ithin late 
years several reviewers have given the whole credit to Eiitz 
Muller and llackel, who undoubtedly have w'orked it out much 
more fully, and in some respects more ccjrrcctly tljan I did* 
I liad materials for a whole chapter on the subjeetj and I ought 
to liavo made the discu^on longer ; for it is clear that I failed 
to impress my readers ; and he w^ho succeeds in doing so 
deserves, in my ox>init>n, all tho credit. 

This leads me to remark that I have almost always been 
treated honestly by my reviewers, passing over those wutbout 
scientific knowledge as not W'Orthy of notice. My view s have 
often been giossly misrepresented, bitterly opposed and ridi- 
culed, but this has been generally done, as I believe, in good 
faith. On the whole I do not doubt that my works have been 
over and over again greatly overpraised. 1 rejoice that I have 
avoided (sontroversics, and this I owe to LycU, who many years 
ago, in reference to my geological works, strongly advised me 
never to got entangled in a controversy, as it rarely did any 
good and caused a miserable loss of time and temper. 
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Whenever I have found out that I have blundered, or that 
my work has been imperfect^ and Tvhen I have been con- 
tcmptuonsly critieiRed, and even when I have been overpraised, 
RO til at I have felt niortiheclj it has been my greatest comfort 
to say luimlreds of times to myself that I have worked as 
hard and as well as I ct>nldj and no man can do in()re than 
thiaf * I remember when in Good Success Bay, in Tierra del 
h'uego, thinking (and, I belicvo, that I wrote home to the 
effect) that I ccnild not employ my life better than in adding a 
little to JN^atural Science* This I have done to tho best of my 
abilities, and critics may say what they like, hut they cannot 
destroy this conviction* 

Bui’ing the two last months of 1859 I ’was fully occupied in 
prepaidiig a second edition of the and by an enormous 

correspondence* On January 1st, 1860^ I began arranging my 
notes foT my work on the YaTiatio7i of A^iimals and l^lants und&r 
Domestication j but it was not published until the beginning 
of 1868 j the delay having been caused partly by fre(|ueiit 
illnesses, one of which lasted seven months, and partly by 
being tempted to publish on other subjects which at the 
time interested me more* 

On May 15th, 1862, my Kttle book on tho Fertilisation of 
OreJikh, w^hich cost mo ten months’ wx>rk, w^as published : 
most of the facts had been slowly accuniuLitcd during several 
previous years* During the summer of 1830, and, I belie ’^c, 
during the previous summer, I w'^as led to attend to the cross- 
fertilisation of dowers by the aid of insects, from having coiuo 
to the conclusion in iny speculations on the origin of specie?, 
that crossing played an important part in keeping specific 
forms constant. I attended to the subject more or less during 
every subsequent summer ; and my interest in it was greatly 
enhanced by having proenred and read in November 184 
through the advice of Itobert Browm, a copy of C* K* Spren gel’s 
ivondei'ful book, Das enidecJde GeJteimniss der Natur. For 
some years before 1862 I had specially attended to tbe fertili- 
sation of our Britisli orchids ; and it seemed to me the best 
plan to prepare as complete a treatise on this group of plants as 
’well as I could, rather than to utilise the great mass of matter 
>vhich I had slowly collected wdth respect to other plants. 

My resolve proved a wise one ; for since the appearance of 
my book, a surprising mimber of papers and separate w^orks on 
the fertilisation of all Idnds of fiowers havo ap|)eared ; and 
those are far better done than I could possibly have ejected* 
Tho merits of poor old ^5|)rengcl, so long overlooked, are now 
fully recognised many years after his deatli* 
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During the same year I published in the Journal of the 
Linnean Society, a pap or On ike Two Forms, or Dmiorjyhie Con- 
dition of Frimula, and during the next five yoars, five other 
papers ou dimorphic and trimorphic plants* I do not think 
anything in my sciGntiiie life has given mo so much satisfaction 
as malting out iho meaning of tbe structure of these plants. I 
bad noticed in 1838 or 1839 the dimorphism of Linum Jlamni, 
and had at first thcuglit that it w^as merely a case of unmeaning 
variability. But on examining the common sjjccies of Primula^ 
I found that the two forms were much tt>o regular and constant 
to be thus viewed* I therefore became almost convinced that 
the common cowslip and primrose wore on tho high-road to 
become dioecious ; — that the short pistil in tho one form, and 
the short stamens in the other fonn wore tending towards 
abortion. The plants were therefore subjected under this 
point of view to trial ; but as soon as the dowers with short 
pistils fertilised with alien from tbe short stamens, were found 
to yield more seeds than any other of the four possible unions, 
the abortion-theory was knocked on tho head. After some 
additional experiment, it became evident that the two forms, 
though both were perfect hermaphrodites, bore almost tho same 
relation to one another as do the tw-o sexes of an ordinary 
animal* Witli Lythrum we have the still more wonderful 
case of three forms standing in a similar relation to one 
another, I afterw^ards found that the offspring from the union 
of two plants heloitging to the same forms presented a close 
and curious analogy with hybrids from tho union of two 
distinct species* 

In the autumn of 1864 I finished a long paper on Climbing 
Plants, and sent it to tho Dinnean Society, Tho wilting of 
this paper cost me four months ; but I ’was so unwell when I 
received the proef'Sheets that I was forced to leave them very 
badly and often obscurely expressed. The paper was little 
noticed, but ’when in 1875 it was corrected and published as a 
separate book it sold well, 1 was led to take up this subject 
by reading a short paper by Asa Gray, pubRsbed in 1858* He 
sent me seeds, and on raising some plants I was so much 
fascinated and perplexed by the revolving movements of the 
tendrils iind stems, which movements are really very simple, 
tiicngh appearing at first sight very compdex, that I procured 
various other kinds of climbing plants, and studied the whole 
subject* I was all the more attracted to it, ll^om not being at 
all satisfied wdth tbo explanation which Henslow gave us in. his 
lectures, about twining plants, namely, that they had a natural 
tendency to grow up in a spii'e* This explanation proved quite 
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erronoona. Some of tlie adaptiitLcms displayed by climbing 
plants nra as bcautifol as those of Oroiiids for eusnriug cross- 
fcrtilisatioD, 

My Varkition of Animah mid Plants under domestication 
was begun, as already stated, in the beginning of 1860, but was 
not imblishod until the beginning of 1868, It was a big book, 
and cost me four years and two months^ hard labour. It giyes 
all tny obseryatitms and an immense nitmi>er of facts collected 
from various sources, about our domestic productions. In the 
second volume tbe causes and laws of varaation, inberitance, 
tl^c,, are discussed, as far as onr present state of knowledge per- 
mits, Towards the end of the work I give my well-abused 
hypothesis of Pangenesis, An unverified hypothesis is of 
little or no value ; but if any ono should hereafter be led to 
make observations by which some such hyjjothcsis could be 
established, I shall have done good service, as an astonishing 
number of isolated facts can be thus connected together and 
rendered iutelligiblo. In 1875 a second and largely corrected 
edition, which cost me a good deal of labour, w^as brought out. 

My descent of Man was published in February 1871* As 
soon as I had become, in the year 1837 or 1838, convinced that 
species wore mutable productions, I could not avoid the belief 
that man must come under the sarao law* Aecordingly I 
collected notes on the subject for my own satisfaction, and not 
for a long tiino with any intention of publishing. Although in 
the OHcfin of Species the derivation of any particular species is 
never discussed, yet I thought it best, in order that no honour- 
able man should accuse me of concealing my views, to add that 
by the work “ light would be thrown on tlio origin of man and 
his history,” It would have been useless, and injurious to the 
success of the book to havo paraded, without giving any 
evidence, my conviction with respect to his origin. 

But when I found that many naturalists fully accepted the 
doctrine of the evolution of species, it seemed to me advisable 
to work up such notes as I possessed, and to publish a special 
treatise on the origin of man* I was the more glad to do so, as 
it gave me an opi>ortunity of fully discussing sexual selection 
— a subject which, had alw^ays greatly interested me. This 
subject, and that of the variation of our domestic productions, 
together with the causes and laws of variation, inheritance, and 
tho intercrossing of plants, are the sole subjects which I have 
been able to write about in full, so as to use all the materials 
which I have collected. The descent of Man tt>ok me three 
years to write, but then as usual some of this time was lost by 
ill-health, and some w^as consumed by preparing new editions 
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and other minor works* A second and largely corrected edition 
of the descent appeared in 1874, 

My book on the Mepression of the Emotions in Men and 
Animals was published in the autumn of 1872. I had intended 
to give only a chapter on the subject in tho descent of Man, 
but as soon as I began to put my notes together, I saw that it 
would require a separate treatise. 

My fii’st child was born on December 27th, 1S3Q, and I at 
once commenced to make notes on the first dawn of the various 
oxpiessions w^hich he exhibited, for I felt convinced, even at 
this early period, that the most complex and fine shades of 
expression must nil have had a gradual and natural origin* 
During the summer of tho follomng year, 1840, 1 read Sir 
G* Bell's admirablo work on expression, and this greatly 
increased tho interest which I felt in the subject, thongli I 
could not at all agree mth his belief that various muscles 
had been s|>ecially created for the sake of expression. From 
this time forward I occasionany attended to the subject, both 
with respect to man and our domesticated animals* My book 
sold largely ; 5267 copies l:aving been disposed of on the day 
of piiblieation* 

In the suininer of 1860 I was idling and resting near Hart- 
field, whore two species of [Sundew] abound; and I noticed 
that nuniemns insects had been entrapped by the leaves* I 
carried liome some i>lants, and on giving them insects saw tho 
movements of the tentacles, and this mado me think it pro- 
bable tliat tho insects were caught for somo special puiqxjse. 
Fortunately a crucial test occurred to me, that of placing a 
large number of leaves in various nitrogenous and nou-nitro- 
genous fluids of equal density ; and as soon as I found that 
tho former alone excited energetic movements, it wns obvious 
that here was a fine new held for investigation* 

During subsequent years, whenever I had leisure, I pursued 
my experiments, and my book on Insect-woiYms Plants was 
published in July 1875 — that is sixteen years after my fa^st 
observations. The delay in this case, as with all my other 
books, lias been a great advantage to mo ; for a man after a 
long interval can criticise his own work, almost as well as if 
it w^CTG that of another person* The fact that a plant should 
secrete, when pro£>erly excited, a fluid containing an acid and 
ferment, closely aiialngous to tte (ligostiTe fluid of an animal, 
imK certainly a remarkable discovery. 

During this autumn of 187G I sLnll publish on the Effects 
of Cross- and Self -Fertilisation in (he Vegetable Kingdom. This 
book will form a complement to that ou tbo Fertilisation of 
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Orchids j in Wiiich I filiowed how perfect were the means for 
cross “fertilisation, and hero I shall show how important arc 
the results. I was led to make, during clcYcn years, the 
numerous experiments recorded in this wolnme, hy a mere 
accidental observation ; and indeed it required the accident to 
be rei>eated before my attention was thoroughly aroused to 
the remarkable fact that seedlings of self-fertilised parentage 
are inferior, oven in the first generation, in height and vigour 
to seedlings of cross -fertilised parentage. I hope also to 
republish a revised edition of my hook on Orchids, and here- 
after my papers on dimorphic tind trimorphic plants, together 
^Yith some additional observations on allied points vdiich I 
never havo had time to arrange. My strength will then 
probably be exhansted, and I shall be ready to exclaim “ Nunc 
dimittis/^ 

Written May 1881. — The Tiffeefs of Cross- and Sdf- 
I^ertUisation was published in the autumn of 1870 ; and the 
results there arrived at explain, as I believe, the endless and 
wonderful contrivances for the transportal of pollen from one 
plant to another of the same species. I now believe, how- 
ever, chiefly from the observations of Hermann Muller, that I 
ought to have insisted more strongly than I did on the mimy 
adaptations for self-fertilisation ; though I was well aware of 
many such adaptations. A much enlarged edition of my 
FertiUsation of OrcJdds %vas published in 1877. 

In this same year The Different Forms of FlowerBj de., 
appeared, and in 1880 a second edition. This book consists 
chiefly of the several papers on lletero-styled flowers origi- 
nally published by the Linnean Society, corrected, with 
much new matter added, together with observations on some 
other cases in which the same plant boars two kinds of flowers. 
As before remarked, no little discovery of mine ever gave me 
so mnch pleasure as the making out the moaning of hetero- 
sty led flowers. The results of crossing such flowers in an 
illegitimate manner, I believe to be very important, as bearing 
on the sterility of hybrids ; although these results have been 
noticed by only a few persons. 

In 1879, 1 had a tonslation of Dr. Ernst Krause's Life of 
Erasmus Dartmi published, and I added a sketch of ills 
character and habits from material in my possession. Many 
persons have been much interested by this little life, and I am 
snrprisod that only 800 or 900 copies were Bold. 

In 1880 I published, with [my son] Frank's assistance our 
Power of Movement in Plants, This was a tough piece ef 
w^otk. The book bears somewhat the same relation to my 
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littlo book on ClimUng Plants^ which Cross- FertiUsation did 
to the FertiUsation of Orchids ; for in accordance with the 
principle of evolution it was impossible to account for climbing 
plants having been developed in so many widely dificrent 
groups unless all kinds of plants possess some slight power 
of movement of an analogous kind. This I proved to be the 
case ; and I was furtlicr led to a rather wide generalisation, 
viz., that the great and important classes of movements, ex- 
cited by light, the attraction of gravity, &c., are all modified 
forms of the fundamental movement of Gircumnutation. It 
has always pleased mo to exalt plants in the scale of organised 
beings f and I tlierefore felt an especial pleasnro in showing 
how many and what admirably well ada^^ted movements the 
tip of a root possesses. 

I have now (May 1, 1881) sent to the printers the MS. of 
a little book on The Formation of YegetaUe Mould through the 
Aetion of Worms, This is a subject of but small importance ; 
and I know not whether it will interest any i^eaders,* but it 
has interested me. It is the completion of a short paper read 
before the Geological Society more than foif;y years ago, and 
has revived old geological thoughts. 

I have now mentioned all tho books which I have published, 
and these have been the milestones in my life, so that little 
remains to be said, I am not conscious of any change in my 
mind during the last thirty years, excepting in one point pre- 
sently to be mentioned; nor, indeed, could any change have been 
expected unless one of general deterioration. But my fatlicr 
lived to his eighty-third year with his mind as lively, as ever 
it was, and all his f acid. ties undimmed ; and I hope that I 
may dio before my mind fails to a sensilde extent. I think 
that I have become a little more skilful in guessing right 
exiflanatioiLS and in devising experimental tests; but this 
may probably be the result of mero practice, and of a larger 
store of knowledge, I have as much difllcuity as ever in 
expressing myself clearly and concisely; and this difficulty 
has caused me a very great loss of time ; but it has had the 
compensating advantage of forcing mo to think long and 
intently about every sentence, and thus I have been led to 
see errors in reasoning and in my ow'^n observations or those 
of others. 

There seems to be a sort of fatality in my mind leading 
me to put at fii'st my statement ov proposition, in a wrong or 
awkward form. Formerly I used to think about my sentences 

* Between Hovember 1881 and Bcbmary 1881, 8 a 00 copies were 
sold. — B. 
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before writing tbem down ; but for t^eTeral years I liaYe found 
that it saves time to scribble in a vile hand, wdiole jjages as 
quickly as I possibly can, contracting half the words; and 
then correct deliberately. Sentences thus scribbled down are 
often better ones than I could have written deliberately. 

Having said thus mucli about my manner of writing, I will 
add that with my large books I spend a good deal of time 
over the general arrangement of tlic matter, I iirst make the 
rudest outline in two or three pages, and then a larger one 
in several pages, a few^ words or one word standing for a 
whole discussion or series of facts. Each one of these headings 
is again enlarged and often ti’ansferrcd before I begin to write 
in ext^nso. As in several of my booJts facts obseiwcd by 
others have been very extensively used, and as I have always 
had several quite distinct subjects in hand at the same time, 
I may mention that I keep from thirty to forty large port- 
folios, in cabinets with labelled shelves, into wdiich I can at 
once put a detached reference or memorandum, I have bought 
many books, and at their ends I make an index of all the 
facts that concern niy work ; or, if the book is not my own, 
write out a separate abstract, and of such abstracts I have 
a large drawer full. Before beginning im any subject I look 
to all the short indexes and make a general and classified 
index, and by taking the one or more proper portfolios I have 
all the information collected during my life ready for use. 

I have said that in one respect my mind has changed during 
the last twenty or thirty years. Up to the age ot thirty, or 
beyond it, poetry of many kinds, such as the worlis of Milton, 
Gray, Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley, gave me 
great pleasure, and even as a schoolboy T took intense delight 
in Shakespeare, especially in tbe historical plays. I have also 
said tlmt formerly pictures gave me considerable, and music 
very great deKght. But now for many years I cannot endure 
to read a line of poetry : I have tried lately to read Shake- 
speare, and found it so intolerably dull that it nauseated me. 
I have also almost lost my taste for pictures or music. Music 
generally sets me thinking too energetically on w'hat I have 
been at work on, instead of giving me pleasure, I retain 
some taste for fine scenery, but it does not cause me the 
exquisite delight which it formerly did. On the other hand,^ 
novels, w^hieh are works of the imagination, though not of 
a very high order, have been for years a wonderful relief und 
pleasure to me, and I often bless all novelists. A surprising 
number have been read aloud to me, and I like all if mode- 
rately good, and if they do not end unhappily— against which 
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a law ought to be passed. A novel, according to my taste, 
does not come into the first class unless it contains some 
person whom one can tlio roughly love, and if a pretty woman 
all the better. 

This curious and lamentable loss cif the higher sesthetic 
tastes is all the odder, as books on history, biographies, and 
travels (independently of any scientific facts which they may 
contain), and essays on all sorts of subjects interest mo as much 
as ever they did. My mind seems to have become a kind of 
rnaclrine for grinding geiiex'al law^s out of large collections of 
facts, bxrt w’hy this should have caused the atrophy of that part 
of the brain alone, on which the higher tastes depend, I cannot 
conceive. A man wdtlr a mind more highly organised or better 
constituted than mine, would not, I suppose, have thus suffer od ; 
and if I had to live my life again, I would have made a rule to 
read some poetry and listen to some music at least once every 
week ; for perhaps the parts of my brain now atrophied would 
thus have bsen kept active through use. The loss of these 
tastes is a loss of happiness, and may possibly be injurious to 
the intellect, and more i>robably to tire moral charaetcr, by 
enfeebling the craotioual part of our nature. 

My books have sold largely in England, have been translated 
into many languages, and passed through several editions in 
foreign countries, I have heard it said that the success of a 
work abroad is the best test of its enduring value. I doubt 
whether this is at all trustworthy ; but judged by this standard 
my name ought to last for a few years. Therefore it may he 
w’orth while to try to analyse the mental qualities and tho con- 
ditions on which my success has depended ; though I am aware 
that no man can do this correctly. 

I have no groat quickness of apprehension or wit which is so 
remarkable in some clever men, for instance, Huxley. I am 
therefore a poor critic : a paper or hook, w^hen first read, gene- 
mUy excites my admiration, and it is only after considerable 
reflection that X perceive the weak points.. My power to follow 
a long and purely abstract train of thought is very limited ; 
and therefore I could never have succeeded with metaphysics or 
mathematics* My memory is extensive, yet hazy : it snfiiccs to 
make me cautious by vaguely telling me that I have observed or 
read something opposed to the conclusion w-hich I am drawing, 
or on the other hand in favour of it ; and after a time I can 
generally recollect w^here to search for my authority. So poor 
in one sense is my memory, that I havo never been able to 
remember for more than a few days a single date or a line of 
poetry. 
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8ome of my critics have said, “ Oh, ho is a good observer, 
Imt lie lias no power of reasoning I ” I do not think that this 
can bo true, for the Origin of Sjfedes is one long argmnent from 
the beginning to tho cud, and it has convinced not a few ablo 
men* K^o one could have written it without having some power 
of reasoning* I have a fair share of invention, and of common 
sense or judgment, such as every fairly snccessfEiI lawyer or 
doctor must have, but not, I believe, in any higher degree. 

On the favourable side of the balance, I think that I am 
superior to the common run ot' men in noticing things which 
easily escape attention, and in observing them carefully* My 
industry has been nearly as great as it could have boon in the ob- 
servation and collection of fact^* What is far more important, 
my love of natural science has been steady and ardent* 

This pure love has, however, heen much aided hy the 
ambition to bo esteemed by my fellow natnridists* Ih'om my 
early youth I have bad the strongest desire to understand 
or .explain whatever I observed, — that is, to group all facts 
under some general laws* These causes combined have given 
me the patience to reflect or ponder for any number of years 
over any unexplained problem. As far as I can judge, I am not 
apt to follow blindly the lead of other men, I have steadily 
endeavoured to keep my mind tree so as to give up any hypo- 
thesis, however much beloved (and I cannot resist forming one 
on every subject), as soon as facts are shown to he opposed to 
it. Indeed, I have had no choice but to act in this manner, for 
with the exception of the Coral lleefs, I cannot remomher a 
single first-formed hypothesis which had not after a time to ho 
given up or greatly modifled. This has naturally led mo to 
distrust greatly, deductive reasoning in the mixed sciences. On 
tho other hand, I am not very sceptical, — -n. frame of mind which 
I believe to be injurious to the progress of science* A good 
deal of scepticism in a scientific man is advisable to avoid 
much loss of time, [but] I have met with not a few men, who, 
I feel sure, have often thus been deterred from experimont or 
observations, which would have proved directly or indirectly 
serviceithlc. 

In illustration, I will give the oddest case which I have 
known, A gentleman (who, as I afterwards heard, is a good 
local botanist) wTOte to me from the Eastern counties that tho 
seeds or beans of the common fleld-hean had this year every- 
where grown on iho wrong side of the pod. 1 wroto back, 
asking for farther information, as I did not understand what 
was meant ; hut I did not receive any answer for a very long 
time, I thon saw in two newspaporSs one published in Kent 
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Sind the other in Y'orkshire, paragraphs stating that it was a 
most remaikablc fact that the beans this year had oil grown 
on the wrong side.” Bo I thought there must be souie founda- 
tion for so general a statement. Accordingly, I w^ent to my 
gardener, an old Kentish man, and asked him w^hether he had 
heard anything about it, and ho answered, “ Oh, no, sir, it must 
be a mistake, for the beans groW' on the wrong side only on leap- 
year,” I then asked him how they grew^ in common years and 
how on Icap-yeax’w, hut soon found that he knew absolutely 
nothing of how they grew at any time, hut he stuck to hie 
belief. 

After a time I heard from my first informant, who, with many 
apologies, said that ho should not have written to me had he 
not heard tho statement from several intelligent farmers ; but 
that he had since spoken again to every one of them, and not 
one knew in the least what he had himself meant. So that here 
a belief — if indeed a statement with no definite idea attached to 
it can be called a belief — had spread over almost tho whole of 
England wdthout any vestige of evidence* 

I have knowm in the course of my life only throo intention- 
ally falsified statements, and one of those may have been a 
hoax (and there have been several scientific hoaxes) which, 
however, took in an American Agricultural Journal. It related 
to the fomiation in Holland of a new breed of oxen by tho 
crossing of distinct species of 13os {some of which I ha]>pen to 
know arc sterile together), and tho author had the impudence 
to state that he had corresponded witli me, and that I had been 
deeply impressed with tho importance of his result. The 
article was sent to me by the editor of an English Agricultural 
Journal, asking for my opinion before republishing it, 

A second case was an account of several varieties, raised by 
tho author from several species of Primula, which had spon- 
taneously yielded a full complement of seed, although the 
parent plants Lad heen caiefully protected from the access of 
insects. This account was puhlislmd Ijcfore I had discovered 
the meaning of heterostylism, and tlie whole statement must 
have been fraudulent, or there w^as neglect in excluding insects 
so gross as to be scarcely credible. 

The third case was more curious : Mr, HTith published in his 
htjok on ‘ Consanguineous Marriage ' some long extracts from a 
Belgian author, who stated that he had interbred rabbits in the 
closest manner for veiy many generations, without the least 
injurious effects. The account was published in a most respect- 
able Journal, that of the Royal Society of Eelginm ; but I 
could not avoid feeling douhts^ — I hardly know why, except 
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there were no accidents of any kindj and my eipcricnce in 
breeding animals made me think this improbable. 

So with much hesitation I wrote to Professor Van Benedeiij 
asking him whether the author was a trustworthy man. I soon 
heard in answer that the Society liad been greatly shocked by 
discoTcring that the whole account was a fraud. The writer 
had been publicly challenged in the journal to say >vhere he 
had resided and kept Ms large stock of rabbits whOe cairying 
on hie experiments, which must have consumed several years, 
and no answ’er could bo extracted from Mm. 

My habits are methodical, and this has been of not a Htth> 
use for my paificular line of work. Lastly^ I have had ample 
leisure from not having to earn my own bread. Even ill- 
health, though it has annihilated several years of my life, has 
saved me from the distractions of society and amusement. 

Therefore, my success as a man of science, whatever this may 
have araomited to, has boon determined, as far as I can judge, 
by complex and diversihed mental qualities and conditions. Of 
these, the most important have been — ^the lovo of science — 
unbounded patience in long reflecting over any subject — indiis- 
^y in observing and collecting facts — and a fair share of 
invention as well as of commoU'-sense. With such moderate 
abilities as I possess, it is truly surj>rising that I should have 
influenced to a considerable extent the belief of scientific men 
on some important points. 

* The falseness of the publislied statements on which Mr. Hnth relied 
^ inserted in ull tiie unsold eOT>ies of his boolr, 
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OHAPTEE III. 

UELIGIOK. 

My father in Ms published works was reticent on the matter 
of religion, and what he has left on the subject was not 
written wdth a view to publication.*^ 

I believe that his reticence arose from several causes. He 
felt strongly that a man’s religion is an essentially private 
matter, and one concerning himself alone. This is indicated 
by the following extract from a letter of 1879 | 

What my ovvn view^s may be is a question of no con- 
seqimu.ee to any one but myself. But, as you ask, I may state 
that my judgment often fluctuates ... In my most extreme 
fluctuations I have never been an Atheist in the sense of 
denying the existence of a God. I think that generally (and 
more and more as I grow older), but not always, that an 
Agnostic would he the more correct description of my state 
of mind.” 

He naturally shrank from w'onnding the sensibilities of 
others in religious matters, and he w^as also influenced by the 
cause iousness that a man ought not to publish on a subject 
to which ho has not given special and continuous thought. 
That ho felt tMs caution to apjfly to himself in the matter of 
religion is shown in a letter to Dr. F. E. Abbott, of Cam- 
bridge, TJ.8. (September 6, 1871). After explaining that 
the weakness aiising from bad health imevcnted Mm from 
feeling equal to deep reflection, on the deepest subject 
wdiieli can fill a niaMs mind,” lie goes on to say: “ Vr'ith 
respect to my former notes to yon, I quite forget their 
contents. I have to write many letters, and can reflect but 
little on what I WTitc ; but I fully believe and hope that 

* As an exception, may bo mentioned, a fi'W words of eoncuTrenco with 
Dr. Abbott^s Truths for the TimeSj wliicb my lather allowed to be 
published in the Index. 

t Addi’cssed to Mr. J. Fcrdyce, and publisliecl by him in his Asperis of 
Scej)tieismj IS S3. 
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I liJiye never written a word, wliiclL at tlie tinio I did not 
think; Imt I think yon will agree with me^ that anything 
which ia to he given to the piihlic ought to he maturely 
weighed and cautiously put* It never occurred to me that 
you would wish to print any extract from my notes : if it had^ 
I would have kept a cox>y, I put ‘ private ^ from habit, only 
as yet partially acquired, from some Jiasty notes of mine having 
been printed, which were not in the least degree worth printing, 
tliongh otherwise imobjeetionable. It is simply ridiculous to 
suppose that my former note to you would be worth sending 
to me, with any part marked whieli yon desire to print ; but if 
yon like to do so, I will at once say whether I should have 
any objection* I feel in some degree nii willing to express 
myself publicly on religious subjects, as I do not feel that I 
have thought deeply enough to justify any publicity.” 

"What follows is from another letter to Dr* Abbott (No- 
vember 1871), in which my father gives more fully his 
reasons for not feeling competent to write on i-cHgious and 
moral subjects : — 

‘‘ I can say with, entire truth that I feel honoured by jonr 
request that I should become a contributor to the Index^ and 
am much obliged for the draft. 1 fuUy, also, subscrilje to the 
proposition that it is the duty of every one to spread what ho 
believes to be the truth ; and I honour you for doing so, with 
so much devotion and ^eal. But I cannot comply %vith your 
ref^uesf; for tho following reasons; and excuse me for giving 
them in some detail, as I should be very sorry to appear m 
your eyes ungracious* My health is very w'oak : I nsver pass 
24 hours witlmut many hours of discomfort, when I can do 
nothing whatever. I have thus, also, lost two whole eonseeutive 
months this season. Owing to this weakness, and my head 
being often giddy, I am unable to master new subjects i^e- 
quiring much thought, and can deal only with old iijaterials. 
At no time am I a quick thinker or writer : whatever I have 
done in science has solely been by long pondering, j>atience 
and industry* 

“ Now 1 have never systematicsally thongbt much on religion 
in relation to science, or on morals in i elation to society ; and 
without steadily keeping my mind on such subjects for a long 
period, I aui really incapable of writing anything %v orth sondmg 
to the Index.^^ 

He W'as more than once asked io give his views on religion, 
and he had, as a rule, no objection to doing so in a private 
letter. Thus, in answer to a Dutch student, he w^rote (A^ml 2, 
1873) 
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“ I am sure you will excuse my writing at length, when I 
tell you that I have long been much out of health, and am now 
staying away from my home for rest. 

It is impossible to answer your question briefly ; and I am 
not sure that I could do so, even if I wrote at some length* 
But I may say that the impossibility of conceiving that this 
grand and wondrous universe, with our conscieus solves, arose 
through chance, seems to me the chief argument for tho 
existence of God; but whether this is an argument of real 
value, I have never been able to decide* I am aware that if 
we admit a First Cause, the mind still craves to know w-hence 
it came, and how it arose. Kor can I overlook the difficulty 
from the immense amount of sufTering through the wtmld* I 
am, also, induced to defer to a certain extent to the judgment 
of the many able meu who have fully believed in God ; but 
here again 1 see how poor an argument this is. The safest 
conclusion seems to me that the whole subject is beyond the 
scope of man^s intellect ; but man can do liis duty,” 

Again in 1879 he w^as applied to by a German student, in a 
similar manner* The letter was answered by a member of my 
father's family, who wrote : — 

“ Mr. Darwin bogs mo to say that ho receives so many letters, 
that ho cannot smswer them all. 

“ Ho considers that tho theory of Evolution is quite com- 
patible wiGi the belief in a God ; but that you must remember 
that diiierent Iversons have dillbront delinitions of wkat they 
]nean by God.” 

This, however, did not satisfy the German youth, who 
again wrote to my father, and received from him the following 
reply 

“I am much engaged, an old man, and out of health, and 
1 cannot spare time to answer your questions fully, — nor 
indeed can they be answered. Science has nothiag to do wdth 
Christ, except in so far as tlic habit of seientiQc research makes 
a man cautions in admitting evidence* For myself, I do not 
believe that there ever has been any revelation. As for a 
future life, every man must judge for himself bctw^ccn con- 
flicting vague probabilities*” 

The pai^sages whioh here follow are extracts, somewhat 
abbrcAuated, from a psirt of the Autobiography, written in 
187G, in which my father gives the history of his religious 
vio’ws : — 

“ During these two years ^ I was led to think much about 
* October 1836 to Jamiari^ 1839. 
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religion, on board tbe beagle I was <imto ortliodox, 

and I remember being lieurtily langhed at by ecvoral of the 
officers (though themselves orthodox) for quoting the Bible 
as an unansweralde authority on seme point of morality, I 
suppose it Tvas the novelty of the argument that amused them* 
But I had gradually come by this time^ Le. 18^3 G to 1839, to 
see that the OM Testament was no more to be tnisted than the 
sacred books of the Hindoos. The question then continually 
rose before my mind and would not be banished, — is it cre<liblo 
that if God were noTV to make a revelation to the HindooSj he 
would permit it to be connected with the belief in \ishuii, 
Siva, d:e*, as Christianity is connected with the Old Testament ? 
This appeared to mo utterly incredible. 

“ By further reflecting that the clearest evidence would he 
requisite to make any sane man believe in the miracles by 
wliich Christianity is supported,— and that the more we know 
of the fixed law's of nature the more iner edible do miracles 
boGomej — that the men at that time were ignerant and credulous 
to a degree almost incomprehensible by us, — that the Gospels 
cannot he proved to have been written simultaneously with the 
events, — that they differ in many importimt details, far too 
important, as it seemed to me, to be admitted as tbe usual 
inaccuracies of eye-witnesses ; — by such rcficctions as these, 
w^hich I give not as having the least novelty or value, but as they 
ioffnenced me, I gradually came to disbelieve in Christianity 
as a divine revelation* The fact that many false religions 
have spread over large portions of the earth like wildfire had 
some weight with me. 

“ But I was very unwilling to give up my belief ; I feel 
sure of this, for I can well remember often and often inventing 
day ^dreams of old letters between cEstiiignishcd Itomaiis, and 
manuscripts being discovered at Pompeii or elsewhere, which 
confirmed in the most striking manner all that was written in 
the Gospels, But I found it more and more difficult, with tree 
sco^ie given to my imagination, to invent evidence which w-onld 
suffice to convince me. Thus disbelief crept over me at a very 
slow rate, hut was at last complete. The rate w as so slow that 
1 felt no distress* 

‘^/Uthough I did not think much about the existence of a 
personal God nntil a considerably later period of my life, I 
will here give the vague conclusions to which I have been 
driven. The old argument from design in N^ature, as given 
by Paley, w'hich formerly seemed to me so conclusive, tails, 
now that the law of natural selection has been discovered. 
We can no longer argue that, for instance, the beau tit ul hinge 
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of a bivalve shell must have been made by an intelligent being, 
like the hinge of a door by man. Thero scorns to he no more 
design in the variability of organic beings, and in the action of 
natural selection, than in the course which the wind blows* 
But I have discussed this subject at the end of my Ijook on 
the Variation of Doinedicated Animah and and the 

argument there given has never, as far as I can sec, been 
answ^cred, 

“ But passing over the endless beautiful adaptations which 
w^e everywhere meet with, it may be asked how can tho gene- 
rally beneficent an*augement of tho world he accounted for ? 
Some writers indeed are so much impressed with the amount 
of suffering in. the w^orld, that they doubt, if we look to all 
sentient beings, whether there is more of misery or of happi- 
ness ; whether the world as a whole is a good or a bad one* 
According to my judgment happiness decidedly prevails, though 
this would he very difficiilt to j>rove* If the truth of tins 
conclusion ho granted, it harmonizes wxll with the effects which 
w^o might expect from natural selection. If all the individuals 
of any species wei-e habitually to suffer to an extreme degree, 
they would neglect to propagate their kind ; hut w^e have no 
reason to believe that this has ever, or at least often occurred. 
Some other considorations, moreover, lead to tho belief that all 
sentient being's Iiavo heeu foinied so as to enjoj^, as a general 
rale, happiness * 

“ Every one who believes, as I do, that all the corporeal and 
mental organs (excepting those which arc neither advantageous 
nor disadvantageous to the possessor) of all beings have been 
developed through natural selection, or the survival of the 
fittest, together with use or habit, will admit that these organs 
have been tbimed so that their possessors may compete success- 
fully with other beings, and thus increase in number. Now 
an animal may be led to pursue that coui’se of aetion which 
is most beneficial to the species by sufieriug, such as' pain, 
hunger, thirst, and fear ; or hj pleasui'o, as in eating and 

* My father asks wh^jthyr we arc to liolicvo that tho fornis pre- 
ordain td of the broken fragments of rock which are liited together by 
man to biiihl his houses* If not, wliy Ejliould holiovo lliat tlie 
vui'iatious of domostio animals or plants are preordained for the sake of 
tlio breeder? But if wis give up tho principle in one , * . 

no shadow of reason can be assigned for tJje belief thsit varlatiotis, 
alike iimature and ttie result of the same genes al laws, whieh have been 
the groundwork through natural stdeotioii of the fermatiou of tho most 
perfectly adapted ariimals in the world, man ineluded, were intontioiially 
and spodallv guided ," — Variaiim of and Flants^ 1st Eilit. vol*ii. 
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driiikiiigj and in tLo propagation of tlie species j &c. j or by 
both means combined, as in the scaTch fur food. But pain or 
suffering of any kinds if continued, causes depression and 
lessens the power of action, yet is wcU adapted to mako a 
creature guard itself against any great or sudden cviL Plea- 
surable sensations, on the other hand, may be long continued 
without any depressing effect ; on the contraryj they stimulate 
the whole system to increased action. Hence it has come to 
pass that most or all sentient beings have been developed in 
such a inaoner, through natural selection, that pleasurable 
sensations serve as their habitual glides. e see this in the 
pleasure from exertion, even occasionally from ^*eat exertion 
of the body or mind,— in the pleasure of our daily meals, and 
especially in the pleasure derived from sociabQity, and fi’om 
loving our tamilies. The sum of such pleasures as these, 
which are habitual or frequently recurrent, give, as I can 
hardly doubt, to most sentient beings an excess of happiness 
over misery, although many occasionally suffer much. Such 
sufforiug is quite comiiatiblc with the belief in Natui-al Selec- 
tion, which is not perfect in its action, but tends only to render 
each species as successful as possible in the battle for life 
with other species, in wondeiffuHy complex and changing 
circumstances. 

“ That there is much suffering in the world no one disputes. 
Some have attempted to explain this with reference to man by 
imagining that it serves for his moral improvement. But the 
number of men in the world is as nothing compared with that 
of all other sentient beings, and they often suffer gix^atly with- 
out any moral improYcment. This very old argument from 
the existence of suffering against the existence ot an intelligent 
Pirst Cause seems to me a strong one ; whereas, as Just re- 
marked, the presence of much suffeiing agrees well with the 
view that all organic beings have been developed through 
variation and natural selection. 

“ At the present day the most usual argument for the existence 
of an intelligent God ie drawn from the deep inward conviction 
and feelings which are experienced by most persons, 

“ Formerly I was led by feelings such as those just rci erred 
to (although I do not think that the religious sentiment was 
ever strongly developed in me), to the ffrm conviction of tho 
existence of God and of the immoidality of the Bold. In my 
Journal I wrote that whilst stsmding in the midst of the 
grandeur of a Bra^silian forest, Gt is not possible to give an 
adequate idea of the higher feelings of wonder, admiration, and 
devotion which fill and elevate the mind.' I well remember 
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my conviction that there is more in man than the mere breath 
of his body ; but now the grandest scjcnes would not cause any 
such convictions and feelings to rise in my mind. It may he 
truly said that I am like a man who lias hocome colour-blind, 
and iho universal belief by men of the existence of rcrlness 
makes my present loss of perception of not the Iciast value 
as evidence. This argument would be a valid one if all men of 
all races had the same inward conviction of the existence of one 
God ; hut we know that this is very far from being the case. 
Therefore I cannot see that such inward convictions and feelings 
are of any weight as evidence of what really exists. The state 
of mind wdiich grand scenes formerly excited iu me, and which 
w as intimately connected with a belief in God, did not essentially 
differ from that which is often called the sense of sublimity ; 
and however difficult it may be to explain the genesis of this 
sense, it can hardly bo advanced as an argument for the 
existence of God, any more than the powerful though vague 
and similar feelings excited by music. 

“ With respect to immortality, nothing shows me [so clearly] 
how strong and almost instinctivo a belief it is as the considera- 
tion of the view now hold by most physicists, namely, that the 
sun with all the planets will in time grow too coM for life, 
unless iudeed some great body dashes into the STin and thus 
gives it fresh life. Believing as I do that man in the distant 
future will be a far more perfect creature than ho now is, it is 
an intolerable thought that ho and all other sentient beings are 
doomed to complete annihilation after such long-continued 
slow progress. To those who fully admit tho immortality of 
the human soul, the destruction of our world wdll not appear so 
dreadful. 

“ Another source of conviction in the existence of God, con- 
nected with the reason and not with the feelings, im2>resses me 
as having much more weight. This follows from the extreme 
difficulty or rather impossibility of conceiving this immenso 
and wonderful universe, inclmbng man with his capacity of 
looking far backw'ards and far into futurity, as the result of 
Idind chance or necessity. When thus reflecting, I feel com- 
pelled to look to a h irst Canso having an intelligent mind in 
some degree analogous to that of man ; and I deserve to be 
caUod a Theist. This conciusion w^as strong in iny miud 
about the time, as far as I can remember, when I wrote the 
Oriffin of Species j and it is since that time that it has very 
grjidually, wdth many fluctuations, become weaker. Bnt then 
arises the doubt — can the mind of man, w'hieh has, as I fully 
believe, been developed from a mind as low as that possessed 
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by the lowest animale, be trusted when it draws such grand 

conclusions ? , i i . 

I cannot pretend to throw the least light on such abstrusG 
problems. The mystery of tlie beginning of all things is 
insoluble by iiSj and I for one must be content to remain an 

Agnostic,’' 1 - ' * 

The foUowing letters repeat to some e^s:teut what is given 
jiboYe from the Autohiograj^hy* Tlie first one refers to 
Bomidarie^ of Science : a Dialogue, pubHshed in Macmtlkm s 
Magazine, for July 1801. 

G />, to ^TisH Julia Wedgimod, July 11 [1861], 

Some one has sent us Macmillan, and I must tell yon how 
much I admire your Article, though at the same time I 
confess that T could not dearly follow you in some parts, w^hich 
iirobably is in main part due to my not being at all accustomed 
to metaphysical trains of thought, I think tliat yon understand 
my book^ T>eifcctly, and that I find a wery mre event %sith my 
critics. The ideas in the last page have several times vaguely 
crossed my mind. Owing to several correspondents, I have 
been led lately to think, or rather to try to think, over some of 
the chief points discussed by yon. But the result has been 
witli me a raazo— som«tliing like thinking on the origin ol 
ovil. to which you allude. The mind rcfiisoH to look at this 
universe, being what it is, without having boon designed; yet, 
where one would most expect design, viz. in the structure ol a 
sentient being, the more I think on the subject, tbc less 1, eim 
see proof of design. Asa Gray and some others look at each 
viiriation, or at least at each beneficial vmation {wliich A. Gray 
woidd compare with the rninaTOi)st whicli do not fall on tho 
sea but on to tbe land to fortiHso it) as bavmg been pro- 
videntially designed. Tot when I ask him whether he looks 
at each variation in the rook-pigeon, by whiob man has made 
hy accuraiilatioii a pouter or fantail pigeon, as providentiaUy 
designed for man’s amusement, he does not know what to 

* The Origin of Specks. . t-i i i 

t Br Graffimiu-drop motaphar oecum m the Essay, and hts 

JjOTim’ers (Darwirdana, p. 157) : “The wliole animate life ot a country 
flepends absolutely upon the vegetation, the vegetation upon the ram. 
The mohtnre is furnished by the ocean is iniscil by tho snn s heat fiom 
liie oecan’s surface, anil is waftsd inland by the winds. But what 
mnititndes of rain -drops fall back into the ocean— are as much withmit a 
final cause aa the incipient varieties wliiuh come to nntlmig I jd 

therefore follow that the rains wbieh are bestowed upon the sod with 
such rule and average regularity were not designed to support vegetable 
ami aninwil life ? ” 
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answer ; and if he, or any one, admits [that] these vaTiations 
are accidental, as far as pm pose is concerned (of course not 
accidental as to their cause or origin), then 1 can see no 
reason why he slit>uld raul?; the accumulated vairations by 
which the beau ti fully-adapted Tvoodpccker has been formed as 
providentially designed. For it would be easy to imagine the 
enlarged crop of the pouter, or tail of the fantail, as of some 
use to birds, in a state of nature, liaviug peculiar habits of 
life. These are the considerations which perplex me about 
design ; but whether you will care to hear thorn, I know not. 

On the subject of design, he mote (July I860) to Dr. 
Gray: 

‘One word more on ‘designed laws' and ‘undesigned 
results/ I see a bird which I want for food, take my gim and 
kill it, I do this derngnedlg. An innocent and good man stands 
under a tree and is killed by a flash of lightning. Do you 
believe (and I really should like to hear) that God designedly 
kOled this man ? Many or most persons do helievo this ; I 
can’t and don't. If you believe so, do you boliove that when 
a swallow snaps up a gnat that God designed that that par- 
ti(!ular swallow shonld snap np that j>artieiilar gnat at that 
particular instant? I hebevc that the man and tho gnat arc 
in the same predicament. If the death of neither inan nor 
gnat are designed, I see no good reason to believe that their 
first birth or production shonld be necessarily designed.” 



C. D. to W. Graham, Dotvb, July 3rd, 1881. 

Deah Sik, — I hope that you will not think it intrusive on 
my part to thank you heartily for the ploasure which I have 
derived from reading your admirably- written Creed of Science, 
though I have not yet quite finished it, as now that I am old I 
read very slowly. It is a very long timo since any other 
book has interested me so much.. The work must have cost 
yon several years and much hard labour with ftiU leisure for 
work. You would not probably expect any one fully to agree 
Tvith you on so many abstruse subjects ; and there arc some 
p(dnts in your hook w^hich I cannot digest. The chief one is 
that the existence of so-called natural law’^s im}jlies purpose. 
I cannot sec this. Kot to mention that many expect that 
the several great laws will some day be found to follow 
inevitably from some one single law, yet taking the laws as 
w^c now know them, and look at tho moon, where the law of 
gravitation— and no doubt of the conservation of energy— of 
the atomic theory, &c., &o., hold good, and I caimot see that 
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tihero is tlien necessarily any purpose* Wmild there be 
purpose if the lowest organisms alone ^ destitute of conseioiis- 
nesSj existed in the moon 2 But I have had no practice in 
abstract reasoning j and I may be all astray* Nevertheless 
you have expressed my inward conviction, though far inoro 
vividly and cleaidy than I could have don©, that the Universe 
is not the result of chance*^ But then with mo the horidd 
doubt alw^ays arises whether the convictions of man^s mind, 
which has been develoijed from the mind of the lower animals, 
are of any value or at all trustworthy* Would any one trust 
ill the convictions of a monkey's mind, if tliere are any con- 
victions ill such a mind 2 Secondly, I think that I could 
make somewhat of a case against the enormous importance 
which you attribute to our greatest men; I have been 
accustomed to think second, third, and fourth-rate men of 
very high importance, at least in the case of Science* Ijastly, 
I could show fight on natural selection having done and 
doing more ft>r the progress of civilisation than you^ soeni 
inclined to admit* Eememher what risk tho nations of Europe 
ran, not so many centuries ago, of being ovcr’whelmed by th© 
Turks, and how ridiculous such an idea now is 1 Tho more 
civilised so-called Caucasian races havo beaten the Turkish 
hollow in the struggle for existence* Looking to tho world 
at no very distant date, what an endless number of the lower 
races will havo been eliminated by tho higher civilised races 
throughout the world. But I will WTitc no more, and net 
even mention the many points in your worlc which have 
much interested me. I have indeed cause to apologise for 
troubling you with iny impressions, and my solo excuse is 
th© excitement in my mind which your book has aroused* 

I beg leave to remain, dear sii-, 

iTours faithfully and obliged* 

Darwin spoko little on thes© subjects, and I can contidbute 
nothing from my ow n recollection of his conversation which 

* The Duke of Argyll {Good TFijrdjs, A]>ril 1885, p* 244) liaa recorded a 
few worda on this subjeot, spoken by my ikthcr in tbo last year of 
life “ in the courwo of tliat coo versa tion I said to Blr. Darwin, witn 
rofcrcijco to some of 1 iih own remarkable worka on tho FeHiUsatmnof 
Orcildds^ and upon The liJaHhwormSt and vaidous other ofeervatums lie 
made of the wonderful ooLitrivanooa for certain purpitses in nature— 1 said 
it was imijossihlo to look id the^ without accing that they were the cdcct 
and the expictsion of mind. I shall never forget Mr. Darwin s answer. 
He looked at me very hard and said, ‘ Well, that often comes over me 

with over whelming three; hnt at other times,* and he shook Ins head, 
vaguely, adding, * it seems to go away.* ** 
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can add to the impression here given of his attitude towards 
Keligion** Some further idea of his views may, however, be 
gathered from occasional remarks in his letters, 

* Dr. Avelinghas published an accoimt of a conversation with jny father. 
I think that the readers of this pamphlet {The Eeligious Views of CMrlos 
Bar win, Free Thought PuhlLshing Company, 1888) may bo misled into 
soeing more resemblauee than really cicisted between the positions of my 
father and Dr* Aveling : and I say this in spite of my (xmviotion that 
Dr. Aveling gives qnite fairly his impressions of my father's views* Dr. 
Aveling tried to show that the terms Agnostic*' aud Atheist ” were 
practically equivatent — that an atheist is one who, without denying the 
oxistenee of God, is without God, inasmuch as he is unconvinced of the 
<ixistence of a Deity. My father's replies implied hia preference for the 
unaggreaaive attitude of an Agnostic. Dr. Aveling seems (p. *5) to regard 
the ahieuce of aggressiveness in my father's views as distingULshiug them 
in an unessential maimer from his own. But, in my judgment, it is 
precisely diifereuoes of this kind which distinguish him so completely 
from the class of thinkers to which Dr. Aveling belongs* 



( ('>« ) 




CHAPTER lY. 

liEMINTSCJENCTCS OF MY FATHEll'S EYEEYDAY TJFE, 

It is my wish in the presoat chapter to give some icioa of my 
father’s everyday Rfo. It 1ms seemed to me that 1 might carry 
out this object in the form of a rough sketch of a day’s lifo at 
Down, interspersed with such recoUections as are called up hy 
the record. Many of these recolloctionB, which have a meaning 
for those who knew my father, will seom colourless or trilling 
to strangers. Noveithelcss, I give thorn in the hope that they 
may liclp to preserve that impression of his personality which 
remains on the minds of those who knew and loved him— an 
impression at once so vivid and so nnti’anslatahlo into words. 

^ From tlic Cmitury Ma^azine^ Jaimarj IS S3. 
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Of liis personal appearance (in these days of multiplied 
pliotogxaplis) it is hardly necessary to say nuieh. He was 
about six. feet in height, but scarcely looked so taU^ as he 
stooped a good deal ; in later days he yielded to tho stoop ; 
hut 1 can, I'cmcmhor seeing him long ago swinging hack his 
arms to open ont his chest, and hol(Sng himself upright with 
a jerk* He gave one tho idea that ho had been active leather 
than strong; his shoulders were not broad for his height, 
though certainly not narrow* As a young man he must have 
had uiueh endurance, for on one of the shore excursions from 
tho BGagle, when all were sufteiing from want of water, he was 
one of the tw^o wJio were better able than the rest to strugglo 
on in search of it. As a boy he w^as acliYC, and could jump 
a bar placed at the height of the “ Adam's apple ” in his 
neck* 

He walked with a swinging action, using a stick heavily 
shod with iron, which he struck loudly against the ground, 
producing as ho went round the Sami- walk ” at Down, a 

rhythmical click which is with all of us a very distinct re- 
membrance. As he returned from the midday walk, often 
carrying the waterproof or cloak w^Mch had proved too hot, 
one could see that the swinging step was kept up by some- 
thing of an effort* Indoors his stej> was often slow and 
laboured, and as he went upstairs in the afternoon he might be 
heard mounting the stairs with a heavy footfall, as if each step 
were an etlbrt* When interested in his worl?: ho moved about 
i[uickly and easily enough, and often in the midst of dictating 
ho went eagerly into the hall to get a pinch of snuff, leaving 
the study door open, and calling out the last words of his 
sentence as ho loft the room* 

In spite of his activity, ho had, I think, no natural grace or 
neatness of movement. He was awkward with his hands, and 
was unable to draw^ at all welh'^ This ho always regretted, 
and he frequently urged the paramount necessity to a yoimc^ 
naturalist of malting himself a good tiranghtsman* 

He could dissect well imder the simple microscope, but I 
think it was by (lint of his great patience and carefulness* It was 
c^racteristie of him that he ’thought any little hit of skilful 
di BSection something almost superhuman* Ho used to speak with 
admiration of the skill w'ith which he saw hlo’ivport dissect a 
humble bee, getting ont the nervous system with a fe w cuts of a 
pail* of fine scissors* He used to consider cutting microscopic 
sections a great feat, and iu the last year of his life, with 

* TiiC figurtt in ImecUvo-rous Flanh representing the aggregated cell- 
coateuts was drawn by him* 
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wonderful energy, took tke pains to loam to cut sections of 
roots and leaves. His hand was not steady enongh to hold the 
object to he cut, and he employed a common microtome, in 
which the pith for holding the object was clamped, and the raaor 
slid on a glass surface, lie used to langh at himself, and at 
his own skill in section-cutting, at which ho would say ho 
was “ speechless with admiration.” On tho other hand, ho 
must have had accuracy of oye and power of co-ordinating his 
movements, since he was a good shot with a gun as a young 
man, and as a hoy was skilful in throwing. Ho once killed a 
hare sitting in the flower-garden at Shrewsbury by throwing a 
marble at it, and, as a man, he killed a cross-hcak with a stone. 
He was so unhappy at having uselessly killed the cross- beak 
that he did not mention it for years, and then explained that he 
should never have thrown at it if he had not felt sui'e that his 
old skill had gone from him. 

His heard was full and almost untrimmed, the hair being 
grey and white, fine rather than coarse, and wavy or friziiled. 
ills moustache was somewhat disfigured by being cut short and 
s^|uare across. Ho became very bald, having only a fringe of 
dark hair behind. 

Hie face was ruddy in colour, and this perhaps made people 
think him less of an invalid than he was. Ho wrote to Sir 
Joseph Hooker (June 13, 1849), “Every one tells me that I 
look qmte blooming and heaiitiful; and most think I am 
shamming, hut you have never been one of those,” And it 
must be remembered that at this time he >yas miserably ill, far 
worse than in later years. His eyes were bluish grey under 
deep overhanging brows, with thick, bushy projecting eye- 
brows, His high forehead was deeply wrinkled, hut otherwise 
his face was not much marked or lined. His expression showed 
no signs of the continual discomfort he suffered. 

When he was excited with pleasant talk his whole manner 
was wonderfully bright and animated, and his face shared to 
the full in the general animation. His laugh was a free and 
sounding peal, liko that of a man who gives himself sympa- 
thetically and with enjoyment to the person and the thing 
which have amused him. He often used some sort of gestoe 
with Ms laugh, lifting up his hands or bringing one down with 
a slap, I think, generally speaking, he was given to gesture, 
and often used Ms hands in explaining anything (c,g, the 
fertilisation of a flower) in a way that seemed rather an aid 
to himself than to the listener. He did tMs on occasions 
when most people would illustrate their explanations by means 
of a rough pencil sketch. 
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He wore dark clothes, of a loose and easy fit. Of late years 
he gave up the tall hat oven in London, and wore a soft black 
one in winter, and a big straw^ hat in summer. His usual out- 
of-doors dress was the short cloak in which EHiot and Fry's 
photograph^ represents him, leaning against the pillar of the 
verandah. Two peculiarities of his indoor dress were that he 
almost always wore a shawl over his shoulders, and that he had 
great loose cloth hoots lined with fur which he could slip on 
over his indoor shoes. 

Ho rose early, and took a short turn before breakfast, a 
habit which began when ho went for the first time to a water- 
cure establishment, and was preserved till almost the end of 
his life, I used, as a little boy, to like going out wuth him, 
and I have a vague sense of the red of the winter sunrise, and 
a recollection of the j)lcasant companionsMp, and a certain 
honour and glory in it. He used to delight mo as a boy by 
telliug me how, iu still earlier w^aiks, on dark winter mornings, 
ho had once or twice met foxes trotting homo at the dawming. 

After breakfasting alono about 7,45, he went to work at 
once, considering tho hour betw^een 8 and 9.30 one of his 
best working times. At 9.30 he came in to the drawing-room 
for his letters— rejoicing if the post w^as a light one and being 
sometimes much worried if it was not, lie would then hear any 
family letters read aloud as he lay on tlie sofa. 

The reading aloud, which also included part of a novel, 
lasted till about half-past tenj w^hen he w^ent back to work till 
twelve or a quarter past. By this time he considered his day's 
work over, and w{juid often say, in a satisfied voice, “ Fve douc 
a good day's work.” He then went out of doors whether it w^as 
■wet or tine ; Polly, Ms wliite tenior, went with him in fair 
weather, but iu rain she refused or might be seen hesitating in 
the verandab, wdth a mixed expression of disgust and shame at 
her own want of courage ; generally, how^ever, her conscience 
carried the day, and as soon as he wus evidently gone she could 
not bear to stay behind. 

My father was always fond of dogs, and as a young man had 
the power of stealing awuy the affections of his sister's pots ; 
at Cambridge, he won the love of his cousin W. H, Fox’s dog, 
and this may perhajjs have been the little beast which used to 
creep down inside his bed and sleep at the foot every night. 
My father had a surly dog, W'ho was devoted to him, but 
unfriendly to every one else, and when he came back from the 
Beagle voyage, the dog rememhered him, hut in a curious way, 
W'hich my father w-as fond of tolling. Ho went into the yard 
® Life and Liders, vul. ill. ironiispicce. 
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aad shouted in his old Tnairacr ; tho dog rushed out and set 
off with him on his walkj showing no nioro emotion or excite- 
ment than if the same thing had happened the day before, 
instead of five years ago. This story is made use of in tho 
Descent of Man, 2nd Edit, p. 74. 

In my memory there were only two dogs which had much 
connection with my father, Ono w^as a large black and white 
half-bred rotrieverj called Bob, to which we, as childrou, were 
much devoted. He was the dog of whom the story of the 

hot-houso face ” is told in the depression of the Emotions. 

But tho dog most closely associated with my father was the 
above-mentioned BoUy^ a roiighj white fox-teriier. She was a 
sharp-wittedj afectionate dog; when her master was going 
away on a journey, she always discovered the fact by the signs 
of packing going on in the study, and became low-spirited 
accordingly, Sho began, too, to be excited by seeing tho study 
prepared for his return home. She was a cunning little 
creature, and used to tremble or put on an air of misery when 
my father passed, w^hile she was waiting for dinner, just as if 
she knew that he wotdd say (as he did often say) that “ she 
“was famishing.^^ My father used to make her catch biscuits 
oil' her nose, and had an affectionate and mock-solemn ivay of 
explaining to her before-hand that she must “ be a very good 
girl.^^ Bhe had a mark on her back where sho had been burnt, 
and Tvhere the hair had re- grown red instead of white, and my 
father used to commend her for this tuft of hair as being in 
accordance with his theory of pan genesis ; her father had been 
a red bull-terrier, thus the red hair appearing aften the burn 
sbow'ed the presence of latent red gemmules. He was delight- 
fully tender to Polly, and never showed any impatience at the 
attentions she re{piired, such as to be let in at the door, or out 
at the verandah window^, to bark at “ naughty people,'^ a self- 
imi>osed duty she much enjoyed. She died, or rather had to bo 
killed, a few days after his death. ^ 

My father’s mid-day walk generally began by a call at the 
greenhonse, where he looked at any geiminating seeds or 
experimental plants which requited a casual examination, but 
ho hardly ever did any serious observing at this time. Then 
he w^ent on for his constitutional— either round j the “Sand- 
walk or outside his own grounds in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the house. The “ Sand- walk was a narrow strip of 
land acre in extent, with a gravel- walk round it. On one 

* The ba^ik^t in winch sho iigiifLlly lay cnrled up n{:ar the lire in his 
study is faithfully leprt rented in Mr. Farsou's drawing given at the head 
of the chapter. 
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side of it was a broad old shaw with fair-sized oaks in it, 
which made a sheltered shady walk ; the other side was 
separated from a neighbouring grass field by a low (j^uickset 
hedge, over which you could look at w^hat view there was, a 
quiet little valley losing itself in the upland coimti'y towar ds 
the edge of the Westerham bill, with hazel coppice and larch 
plantation, tho remnants of what was once a large wood, 
stretching away to tho Westerham high read. T have heard 
my father say that the charm of this simple little valley was 
a decided factor in his choice of a home. 

Tho Sand- walk was planted by my father with a variety of 
trees, snob as hazel, alder, lime, hornbeam, bircb, privet, and 
dogwood, and with a long line of hollies aU down tho exposed 
side. In earlier times he took a certain number of turns every 
day, and used to count them by means of a heap of flints, one 
of which he kicked out on tho path each time he passed. Of 
late years I think he did not keep to any fixed number of 
tiuns^ but took as many as he felt strength for. The Band- 
walk was our play- ground as children, and here we continually 
saw my father as he walked round. He liked to see what we 
were doing, and w^as ever ready to sympathize in any fun that 
was going on. It is curiouB to think how, with regard to the 
Sand-walk in connection with my father, my earliest recol- 
lections coincide with my latest ; it shows the unvarying 
character of his habits. 

Sometimes when alone he stood still or walked stealthily to 
observe birds or beasts. It was on one of these occasions that 
some young squirrels ran up his back and legs, w^hile their 
mother barked at them in an agony from the tri^e. He always 
found birds’ nests even up to the last years of his life, and wc, 
as children, considered that he had a special genius in this 
direction. In his quiet prowls he cwme across the less 
oommon birds, but I fancy he used to conceal it from me as a 
little boy, because he observed the agony of mind which I 
endured at net having seen the siskin or goldfinch, or some 
other of the loss common birds. He used to tell us how, when 
ho was creeping noiselessly along in tho “Big- Woods,” he 
came upon a fox asleep in the daytime, which was so inncb. 
astonished that it took a good stare at him before it ran off. 
A Spitz dog which accompanied him showed no sign of 
excitement at tho fax, and bo used to end the story by 
wondering how the dog could have been so faint-hearted. 

Another favourite place was “ Orchis Bank,” above the quiet 
Cu<lham valley, where fly- and musk-orchis grew among the 
junipers, and Cephalantliera and Heottia under the beech 
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boughs ; the little wood “ Haugrove/^ just above this, he wm 
also fond of, and here I remcmher Ms collecting grasses, when 
he took a fancy to make out the names of all the common 
kinds* He was fond of quoting the saying of one of his little 
boys, who, having found a grass that Ms father had not seen 
before, had it laid hy his own plate during dinner, reinarking, 
“ I are an extraordinary grass-finder ! 

My father much enjoyed wandering idly in the garden 
with my mother or some of his children, or making one of 
a party, sitting on a bench on the lawn j ho generally sat,, 
however, on the grass, and I remember him often lying under 
one of the big lime-trees, with his head on the green mound at 
its foot* In dry summer weather, when we often sat out, the 
fly-wheel of tho well was commonly heard spinning round, and 
so the sound became associated with those pleasant days. He 
used to like to watch ns playing at lawn-tennis, and often 
knocked up a stray ball for us with the curved handle of his 
stick* 

Though ho took no personal share in the management of 
tho garden, he had great delight in the beauty of flowers — for 
instance, in the mass of Azaleas which generally stood in 
tho drawing-room. I think ho sometimes fused together his^ 
admiration of the stnieture of a flower and of its intrinsic 
beauty; for instance, in the case of the big pendulous pink 
and white flowers of Diclytra. In the same way he had an 
afiection, half-artistic, half-ljotanical, for the little blue Lobelia, 
In admiidng flowers, he would often laugh at the dingy high- 
art colours, and contrast them w^ith the bright tints of natui'e, 
I used to like to hear him admire the beauty of a flower ; it 
was a kind of gratitude to the flower itself, and a personal love 
for its delicate form and eolour* I seem to remember him 
gently touching a flower he delighted in ; it was the same 
simple admiration that a child might have. 

He could not help personifying natui'al things. This feeling 
came out in abuse as well ns in praise — e.g. of some seedlings. 
— “ The little beggars are doing just what I don't w^ant them 
to.” He would speak in a half-provoked, half- admiring "way 
of the ingenuity of the leaf of a Sensitive Plant in screwing 
itself out of a basin of water in w-hich he had tried to flx it. 
One might see the same sj>irit in his way of speaking of 
Sundew, earthworms, 

* Cf Leslie Stepheu^a Swifts 1882, p. 200, where Swift^a iiiKpeetion of 
the nia^nners and cuttoma of servants are compared to my father^s observa- 
tiona on worms, “ Tho diffecenoe isf ’ says Mr. Stephen, “ that Darwin had 
none but kindly fbolingg for ’wormsJ* 
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Within my memory, his only outdoor recreation, besides 
walking, was riding ; this was taken np at the recommendation 
of Dr. Bence Jones, and we had the luck to find for him the 
easiest and quietest cob in the world, named Tommy.” He 
enjoyed these rides extremely, and devised a series of short 
rounds which brought Mm home in time for lunch, Otir 
country is good for this purpose, owing to the number of small 
valloys which give a variety to what in a flat country would 
be a dull loop of road. I thiuk he felt surprised at himself, 
when he remcmher ed how^ hold a rider he had been, and how 
utterly old ago and bad headth had taken away his nerve* He 
would say that riding prevented him tliinking much more 
effectually than walking — that having to attend to tho horsci 
gave him occupation snfdciont to prevent any really hard 
thinking. And the change of scene w^hich it gave Mm w'as 
good for spirits and health. 

If I go beyond my own experience, and recall what I have 
heard him say of his love for sport, &c., I can think of a good 
deal, but much of it would he a repetition of wfliat is con- 
tained in his Recollections, He was fond of his gun as quite a 
boy, and became a good shot ; he used to toll how in Boutli 
America he killed twentj-thiee snipe in twenty-four shots. In 
telling the story he was careful to add that he thought they 
were not ({uite so wdld as English snipe* 

Luncheon at Down came after his mid-day walk; and 
here I may say a word or two about his meals generally. 
He had a hoy-like love of sweets, unluckily for himself, since 
he was constantly forhidden to take them. He was not 
particularly successful in keeping the “ vow’^s,” as ho calltMl 
them, which he made against eating sweets, and never con- 
sidered them binding unless he made them aloud. 

He drank very little wine, but enjoyed and was revived 
by the little he did drink. He had a horror of drinking,, 
and constantly warned his boys that any one might be led 
into drinking too much. I remember, in my innocence as n 
small hoy, asking him if he had been ever tipsy ; and he 
answered very gravely that he was ashamed to say he had 
once drunk too much at Cambridge. I was much impressed, 
so that I know now tho place where the question was asked. 

After his lunch ho read the newspaper, lying on the sofa 
in tho drawing-room, I think the paper was the only non- 
scientific matter which he read to himself. Every thing else, 
novels, travels, history, was read aloud to him. He took so 
wide an interest in life, that there was much to occupy him 
in newspapers, though he laughed at the wordiness of the 
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debate a, reading them, I thiidi, only in abstract, llis intoroet 
in politics was considerable, but liis opinion on these matters 
was formed rather by the way than with any scrions amount 
of thought. 

After he had read his paper, came his time for writing 
letters. These, as well as the MS. of bds books, wore written 
by Jiim as he sat in a huge horse -hair chair by the fire, his 
2mper supported on a board resting on the arms of the chair. 
When he had many or long letters to write, he would dictate 
them from a rough copy ; these rough copies were written on 
the backs of mauuscript or of proof-sheets, and were almost 
illegible, sometimes even to himself. He made a mle of 
keeping all letters that he received ; this was a habit which 
he leamt from his father, and which he said had been of 
great nsc to him. 

Many letters were addressed to him by foolish, un scrupulous 
people, and all of these received replies. Ho used to say that 
if ho did not answer them, he had it on his conscience aiter- 
w^ards, and no doubt it was in great measure the courtesy with 
which he answered every one which produced the widespread 
sense of his kindness of nature which w^as so evident on his 
death. 

He was considerate to Ms correspondents in other and lesser 
things — for instance, when dictating a letter to a foreigner, he 
hardly ever failed to say to me, “ Yeu^d better try and write 
well, as it's to a foreigner/^ His letters were generally written 
on the assum]>tion that they would be carelessly road ; thus, 
when be was dictating, he was careful to tell mo to make an 
important clause begin with an obvious paragraph, “ to catch 
his eye,” as he often said. How much he thought of the trouble 
lie gave others by asking questions, will be well enough shown 
by his letters. 

He had a printed fonn to be used in readying to troublesome 
t!Oirespon dents, but be hardly over used it ; I suppose he never 
found an occasion that seemed exactly suitable. I remember 
an occasion on w^hich it might have l>een used with advantage. 
He received a letter from a stranger stating that the writer 
had undertaken to uphold Evolution at a debating society, 
and that being a busy yc>ung man, without time for reading, 
he wished to have a sketch of my father's views. Even 
this VFonderful young man got a civil answer, though I 
think he did not get much material for liis speech. His 
rule was to thank the donors of books, but not of pampHcts. 
He sometimes expressed surprise that so few thanked him 
for his books which bo gave away liberally ; the letters that 
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he did receive gave him much pleasure, because he habitually 
formed so bumble an estimate of the value of all Ms works, 
that he was genuinely surprised at tho interest which they 
excited. 

In money and business matters be was remarkably careful 
and exact. He kept accounts with great cai^e, classifying 
them, and balancing at the end of tho year like a merchant. 
I remember tho quick way in which he would reach out for 
llis account-hook to enter each cheque paid, as though he were 
in a hurry to get it entered before he had forgotten it. His 
father must have allowed him to believe that he would be 
poorer than he reaEy was, for some of the difficulty experi- 
encod over fintEng a house in the country must have arisen 
from the modest sum ho felt prepared to give. Yet he knew, 
of course, that he would be in easy circumstances, for in his 
B/ecolleciiom he mentions this as one of the reasons for his 
not having worked at medicine with so much zeal as he 
would have done if he had been obliged to gain his living* 

He had a pet economy in paper, but it was rather a hobby 
than a real economy. All the blank sheets of letters received 
wxre kept in a portfolio to be used in making notes ; it was 
bis respect for paper that made liim write so much on the 
backs of Ms old MS., and in this way, unfortunately, he de- 
stroyed large parts of the t>riginal MS. of his books. His 
feeling about pajier extended to waste paper, and he ohjected, 
half in fun, to the haldt of throwing a spill into the fire after 
it had been used for lighting a candle. 

He had a great respect for pure business capacity, and 
often spoke with admiration of a relative who had doubled 
his fortune. And of himself wu>uld often say in fim that 
what he really was proud of was the money ho had saved, 
lie also felt satisfaction in the money he made by his books. 
Ills anxiety to save came in great measure from his fears 
that his children would not have health onoiigh to cam their 
own livings, a foreboding which fairly haunted Mm for many 
years. And I have a Min recollection of his saying, “ Thank 
God, youTl have bread and cheese,” when I was so young that 
I was inclined to take it literally. 

IfYhen letters were finished, about three in the afternoon, he 
rested in his bedroom, lying on the sofa, smoking a cigarette, 
and listening to a novel or other book not scientific. He 
finly smoked when resting, whereas snuff was a stimulant, 
and was taken during working hours. He took snuff for 
many years of his life, having learnt tho habit at Edinburgh 
as a student. Ho bad a nice silver smifT-box given bim by 
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Mrt?. Wcdgwoodj of Maer, wliich he valued mncli — hut ho 
rarely carried it, hecauso it tempted him to take too many 
pinches. In one of his early letters he speaks of having 
given up snuff for a month, and deserihea himself as feeling 

most lethargic, stupid, and melanoholy.” Our former neigh- 
hour and clergyman, Mr. Brodio Innes, tells me that at one 
time my father made a resolve not to take snuff, except away 
from home, “ a moat satisfactory arrangement for me,'* he adds, 
“ as I kept a box in my study, to which there was access from 
the garden without summoning servants, and I had more 
frequently, than might have hecn other wuso the case, the 
privilege of a few^ minutes' conversation with my dear fiiend,” 
He generally took snuff from a jar on the hall- table, because 
having to go tbis dis lance for a pinch was a slight check; the 
clink of the lid of the snuff-jar w^as a very familial* sound. 
Sometimes when he was in the drawing-room, it w^ould occur 
to him that tho study ffre must bo burning low, and when 
one of us offered to see after it, it would turn out that ho also 
wished to get a pinch of s miff . 

Smoking he only took to permanently of late years, though 
on his Pampas rides he learned to smoke with the Gauche s, 
and I have heard him speak of the great comfort of a cup of 
mate and a cigarette when he halted after a long ride and 
was unable to got food for some time. 

He came down at four o'clock to dress for his walk, and 
he w^as so regular that one might ho quite certain it was 
within a few minutes of four wdicn his descending steps were 
heard. 

Prom about half-past four to half-past ffve he w^orked ; then 
he came to the drawing-room, and was idle till it wras time 
(about six) to go up for another rest with novel-reading and a 
cigarette. 

Latterly he gave up late dinner, and had a simple tea at 
half-past seven (while wo had dinner), with an egg or a small 
piece of meat. After dinner he never stayed in the room, 
and used to apologise hy saying he was an old woman who 
must he allow^cd to leave with tho ladies. This was one of 
the many signs and results of his constant w^eakness and ill- 
health. Half an hour more or less conversation would make 
to him the difference of a sleepless night and of the loss 
perhaps of half the next day's work. 

After dinner he played hack gammon with my mother, two 
games being played every night. For many years a score of 
the games w^hich each w'on w^as kept, and in this score he toolc 
the greatest interest* Ho became extremely animated over 
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these games, bitterly lamenting his bad luck and exploding 
with exaggerated mock-anger at my mother’s good fortune. 

After playing backgammon he read some scientiffc hook to 
himself, cither in the drawing-room, or, if much talking was 
going on, in the study. 

In. the evening — that is, after he had read as much as his 
strongtli w^ould allow, and before the reading aloud began— 
he would often lie on the sofa and listen to my mother playing 
the piano. He had not a good ear, yet in spite of this he had 
a true love of fine music. He used k> hnnent that his enjoy- 
ment of music had become dulled with ago, yet within my 
recollection his love of a good tunc was strong. I never hoard 
him hum more than one tune, the Welsh song Ar hyd y nos,'' 
which he went through correctly ; he used also, I believe, to 
hum a little Otaheitan song. From his w’^ant of ear ho was 
unable to recognise a tune when he heard it again, Imt he 
remained constant to what he liked, and would often say, 
when an old favourite was played, “ That's a ffnc thing ; what 
is it?” He liked espceially parts o± Beethoven's symphonies 
and bits of Handel. He was sensitive to differences in style, 
and enjoyed the late Mrs. Yeruon Lushington's playing 
intensely, and in June 1881, when Hans Ilichter paid a visit 
at Down, he was roused to strong enthusiasm by his magni- 
ficent performance on the piano. He enjoyed good singing, 
and w^as moved almost to tears by gi’and or pathetic songs. 
His niece Lady Farrer's singing of Sullivan’s “ Will he come ” 
was a never-failing enjoyment to him. Ho was humble in the 
extreme about his own taste, and correspondingly pleased w^hen 
he found that others agreed with him. 

He became much tired in the evenings, especially of late 
years, and left tho drawing-room about ten, going to bed at 
half-past ten. His nights were generally bad, and he often 
lay aw^ake or sat up in bed for hours, suffering much dis- 
comfort. He was troubled at night by the activity of Ms 
thoughts, and would become exhausted by bis mind w^'orking 
at some problem \vhich be w’ould willingly have dismissed. 
At night, too, anything which had vexed or troubled Mm 
in the day would haunt him, and I think it was then that 
he suffered if he had not answered some troublesome corre- 
spondent. 

The regular readings, which I have mentioned, continned 
for so many years, enabled him to get through a great 
deal of the lighter kinds of literature. He was cxtroTncly 
fond of novels, and I remember well the way in which 
he would anticipate the pleasure of having a novel read. 
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to Hm as lie lay down or lighted hie cigarette. Ho took 
a vivid, interest hotli in plot and ohai’aetnrSj and would on no 
account know beforehand how a story finished ; he considered 
looking at the end of a novel as a feminine vice. He could 
not enjoy any story with a tragical end; for tliis reason he 
did not keenly aiiprcoiate George Eliot, though ho often spoke, 
warmly in praise of Silas Mamer. Walter Scott, Miss Aiiston, 
and Mrs. Gaskcll were read and re-read till they could he road 
no more. Ho had two or three books in hand at the samo 
time—a novel and perhaps a biography and a hook of travels. 
He did not often read out-of-the-way or old standard books, 
but generally kept to the hooks of the day obtained from a 
circulating library* 

His litoraiy tastes and opinions were not on a level with the 
rest of his mind* He himself, tiioiigli he was clear as to what 
ho thought good, considered that in matters of litcraiy tastes 
ho Ti\as <piito outside the pale, and often spoke of what those 
within it liked or disliked, as if they formed a class too which 
he had no claim to belong. 

In all matters of art bo was inclined to laugh at professed 
^tics and say that their opinions were formed by fashion* 
Thus in painting, he would say how in his day every one 
admired masters who are now neglected. His love of pictures 
as a ytmng man is almost a proof that he must have had an 
appreciation of a portrait as a work of art, not as a likeness. 
Yet he often talked laughingly of the small worth of portraits, 
and said that a jihotograph was worth any number of 
pictures, as if he were blind to the artistic quality in a painted 
portrait. But this was generally said in Ms attempts to 
persuade us to give up the idea of having his portrait painted, 
an operation very irksome to him* 

This way of looicing at himself as an ignoramus in all 
matters of art, was strengthened by tiie absence of pretence, 
which was part of his character* With regard to questions of 
taste, as weU as to more serit>us things he had the courage 
of his opinions* I remember, however, an instance that 
sounds like a contradiction icy this r when ho was looking at 
the Turners in Mr. Euskin^s bcdi^oom, ho did not confess, 
as he did afterwards, that lie could make ont absolutely 
notMng of wbat Mr* Euskia saw in them* But this Ettle 
pr^ence was not for his own sake, but for the sake of courtesy 
w pleased and amused when subsequently 

Mr, Kuskin brought him some photographs of pictures (I 
think Vandyke portraits), and courteously seemed to value my 
father s opinion about them* 
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Much of his scientific reading was in Geiunan, and this was 
a serious labour tt> him ; in reading a book after him, I was 
often struck at seeing, from the pen oil-marks made each day 
where he left olf, liow little ho could read at a time. He used 
to call German the “ Verdammte/' pronounced as if in 
English. He Avas especially indignant with Germans, because 
he was convinced that they could write simply if they chose, 
and often i>raised Professor Hildebrand of Preiburg for writing 
German which Avas as clear as Ercnch. He sometimes gave a 
German sentence to a friend, a patriotic German lady, and 
used to laugh at her if she did not translate it fluently* Ho 
himself Icamt German simply by hammering aAvay with a 
dictionary * he Avould say that his only way was to read a 
sentence a great many times over, and at last the meaning 
occurred to him. When he began German long ago, bo boasted 
of the fact (as he used to tell) to Sir J* Hooker, aaEo replied, 
^'Ah, my dear fellow, that’s notMng; Pvc begun it many 
times*” 

In spits of his Avant of grammar, he managed to get on 
wonderfully with German, and the sentences that ho failed to 
make ont were generally difficult ones* Me never attempted 
to spealt German correctly, but pronounced the words as 
though they AAerc English; and tMs made it not a little 
difficult to help him, when he read out a German sentence 
and asked for a translation. He certainly had a bad ear for 
vocal sounds, so that he found it impossible to perceive small 
difiihrences in pronunciation* 

His wide interest in branches of science that Averc not 
specially his oaaui was remarkable* In the biological sciences 
bis doctrines make themselves felt so widely that there Avas 
something interesting to him in most departments. He read a 
good deal of many quite special works, and largo parts of text 
books* such as Huxley’s hivertehrale Anatomif, or smih a book 
as Balfour’s Mmhrtiologyf Avhor© the detail, at any rate, was not 
specially in Ms OAvn line* And in the case of elaborate books 
of the monogi-aph type, though be did not make a study of 
them, yet he felt the strongest admiration for them. 

in the non-biologieal sciences he felt keen sympathy with 
work of wffiich he could not really judge. For instance, he 
used to read neaily the whole of Mature , though so much of 
it deals Avith mathematics and physics. I haA'^e often heard 
him say that he got a kind of satisfaction in reading aificles 
which (according to himself) he could not understand. I Avish 
I could reproduce the manner in which ho would laugh at 
himself for it* 
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It was romarlrablo, too, how he kept up his interest in 
subjects at whitsh he had formerly worked* Tide was strik- 
ingly the case with geology* In one of his letters to Mr. Judd 
he begs him to pay him a visit, saying that since LyclTs death 
he hardly over gets a geological talk* His tjhseryationSj 
made only a few years before his death, on the upright 
pebbles in the drift at Southampton, and discussed in a letter 
to Sir A* Geikiej afford another instance* Again, in his letters 
to Dr. Dohm, he shows how his interest in barnacles remained 
alive. I think it was all due to the vitality and persistence of 
his mind — a quality I have heard him speak of as if he felt 
that he was strongly gifted in that respect* K^ot that he used 
any such jfcases as these about himself, but he would say 
that he had the power of keeping a subject or question more 
or less before lum for a great many years* The extent to 
which ho possessed this power appears when %vc consider the 
number of dihbrent problems which he solved, and the early 
period at which some of them began to occupy him* 

It was a sure sign that he was not well when he was idle 
at any times other than his regular resting hours ; for, as long 
as he remained moderately well, tliere was no break in the 
regularity of his life* Week-days and Sundays passed by 
alike, each with their stated intervals of work and rest* It 
is almost impossible, except for those who watched his daily 
life, to realise how essential to his well-being was the regular 
routine that I have sketched : and wdth what pain and diffi- 
culty anything beyond it was attempted* Any public ap- 
pearance, even of the most modest kind, was an effort to him* 
In 1871 be went to the little village church for the wedding 
of his elder daughter, but he could hardly bear the fatigue of 
being present through the short service* The same may be 
said of the few other occasions on which he was present at 
similar ceremonies* 

I remember him many years ago at a christening; a 
memory which has remained with me, because to ns children 
his being at church w^as an extraordinary occurrence* I re- 
member his look most distinctly at his brother Erasmus’s 
funeral, as he stood in the scattering of snow, wTiipped in a 
long black funeral cloak, with a grave look of sad reverie* 

When, after an absence of many years, he attended a 
meeting of the Linnean Society, it was felt to be, and was in 
fact, a sorions undertaking ; one not to be determined on 
without much sinking of heart, and hardly to be carried into 
effect without paying a penalty of subsequent sntXering. In 
the same way a breakfast-party at Sir James Paget’s, with 
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some of the distinguished visitors to the Medical Congress 
(1881), was to him a severe exertion. 

The early morning w^as the only time at which he could 
make any eftbrt of the kind, with comparative impunity* 
Thus it came about that the visits he paid to his scientific 
friends in London were by preference made as early as ten in 
the morning. For the same reason he started on his jtjumeys 
by the earliest possible train, and used to arrive at the bouses 
of relatives in London when they were beginning their day* 

He kept an accurate journal of the days on which he worked 
and those on which his ill health prevented him from working, 
BO that it w^ould bo possible to tell bow many were idle days 
in any given year. In this journal — a little yellow Letts’s 
Diary, wLich lay open on his niantol-piecc, piled on the diaries 
of previous years — he also entered the day on which ho 
started for a holiday and that of his return* 

The most frequent holidays were visits of a "week to 
London, either to his brother’s house (6 Queen Anne Street), 
or to his daughter’s (1 Bryanston Street)* Ho ^vas generally 
persuaded by my motlier to take these short hob days, when 
it became clear from the frequency of bad days,’^ or from 
the swimming of his head, that he wuis being overworked* 
He went unwillingly, and tried to drive bard bargains, stipu- 
lating, lor instance, that be should come home in five days 
instead of six* Tho discomfort of a journey to him w^as, at 
least latterly, chiefly in the anticipation, and in tho miserable 
sinking feeling from which he sutler ed immethately before the 
start ; even a fairly long journey, suoh as that to Conistoii, 
tired him wonderfully little, considering how much an invalid 
he was ; and he certainly enjoyed it in an almost hoyish way, 
and to a curious degree. 

Although, as he has said, some of his testhetic tastes had 
suffered a gradual decay, his love of scenery remained fresh 
and strong. Every walk at Coniston w^as a fresh delight, and 
he was never tired of pmising the beauty of the broken billy 
country at the head of the lake. 

Besides these longer hoEdays* there were shorter visits 
to various relatives— to his brother-in-law’s house, close to 
Leith Hill, and to his son near Southampton. He always par- 
ticularly enjoyed rambling over rough open country, such as 
the commons near Leith Hill and SoutLampton, the hcath^ 
covered wastes of Ashdowm Forest, or the delightful Eougli ” 
near the house of his friend Sir Thomas Farrer* He never 
was quite idle even on these holidays, and found things to 
observe* At Hartfiold he w^atched Drosera catcliing insects, 
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; at Torquay lie obBcryed the fex^tilisatioii of an orchid 
(Spirantlies)^ ami also made out tho relations of the sexes in 
Thyme. 

He rejoiced at hia return home after his holidays, and 
greatly enjoyed the welcome he got from his dog PoUy, 
who would get wild with excitement, panting, squeaking, 
rushing round the roonij and jximping on and oif the chairs ; 
and he nsed to stoop down, pressing her face to his, letting 
her lick hini^ and spealdng to her with a peculiarly tender, 
caressing woice. 

My father had the power of giving to these Biiinmer 
holidays a charm which was strongly felt by all his family. 
The pressure of his work at home kei>t him at tho utmost 
stretch of his powers of endurance j and when released from 
it, he entered on a holiday with a youthfulncss of enjoyment 
that made his companionship delightful ; wo felt that >ye saw 
more of him in a week's holiday than in a month at home. 

Besides the holidays which I have mentioned, there were his 
visits to water-cure establishments. In 1849, when very ill, 
suffering from constant sickness, he was urged by a friend 
to try the water-cure, and at last agreed to go to Hr. Gully's 
eskiblisliment at Malvern. His letters to Mr. Pox show how 
much good the ti'eatment did him ; he seems to have thought 
tliat he had found a cure for hie troubles, but, like all other 
remedies, it had only a transient effect on him. Howeverj he 
found it, at fii^st, so good for him, that when ho came home he 
built bimself a douche-bath, and the butler learnt to be his 
bathman. 

He was too, a frequent patient at Dr. Lane's water-cure 
establishment. Moor Park, near Aldershot, visits to which he 
always looked back with pleasure. 

Some idea of his relation to his family and his friends may 
be gathered from w^hat has gone before ; it would he impossible 
to attempt a complete accoimt of these relationships, hut a 
slightly fuller outline may not be out of place. Of his 
married life I cannot speak, save in the briefest manner. In 
his relationship towards my mother, his tender and sympathetic 
nature w^as shown in its most beautiful aspect. In her presence 
he found his happiness, and through her, his life—w^hich 
might have been overshadowed by gloom — became one of 
content and quiet gladness. 

The B^pre^swn of the Umotion.^ shows how closely he w^atched 
Ms children ; it was characteristio of him that (as I have heard 
him tell), although he xvas so anxious to obseiwe accurately the 
expression of a ciying child, his sympathy with the grief spoiled 
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liis observation. Ilis note-book, in which are recorded sayings 
tof his young children, shows his pleasure in them. He seemed 
to retain a sort of regretful memory of the childhoods which 
had faded away, and thus he wrote in his HeeollecUom : — 
When you were very yuung it \vas my delight to play with 
you all, and I think with a sigh that such days can never 
return." 

I quote, as showing the tondcniess of his nature, some 
sentences from an account of his little daughter Annie, writton 
a fow^ days after her deatli : — 

“ Our poor child, Annie, was born in Gower Street, on 
March 2, 1841, and expired at Malvern at mid-day on the 
23rd of April, 1851. 

I write these few pages, as I think in after years, if wo 
live, the impressions now put down will recall more vlvidlyher 
chief characteristics. From whatever point I look back at her, 
the main feature in her disposition which at once rises before 
me, is her buoyant joyousness, tempered by two other charac- 
teristics, namely, her sensitiveness, which might easily have 
hcen overlooked by a stianger, and her strong affection. Her 
joyousness and animal spirits radiated from her whole counte- 
nance, and rendered cveiy movement elastic and full of life 
and vigour. It was delightful and cheeifful to behold her. 
Her dear face now rises before me, as she used sometimes to 
oome running downstairs with a stolen pinch of snuif for me, 
her whole form radiant with the pleasure of giving pleasure. 
Even when playing with her consins, when her joyousness 
almost passed into boisterousness, a single glance of my eye, 
not of disx>leasTire (for I thank God I hardly ever cast one on 
her), but of want of sympathy, w^ould for some minutes alter 
her whole countenance. 

The other point in her character, which made her joyous- 
ness and spirits so delightful, was her strong affection, which 
was of a most clinging, fondling nature. When quite a baby, 
this showed itself in never licmg easy without touching her 
mother, when in bed with her ; and quite lately she would, 
when poorly, fondle for any length of time one of her mother's 
arms. When veiy^ unwell, her mother lying down besido her, 
seemed to soothe her in a manner quite (Hii'erent from what it 
ivould have done to any of our other childt'en. So, again, she 
would at almost any time sj>end half-an-hour in arranging my 
hair, making it,' as she called it, ‘ beautiful,' or in smoothing, 
the poor dear darling, my collar or cuffis — in short, in fondling 
me. 

“Besides her joyousness thus tempered, she was in her 

a 2 
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manners remarkably cordial j frank, open, straiglitforwartb 
natural, and without any shade of rcsorvo. Her whole mind 
was pure and transparent. One felt one knew her thoroughly 
and could trust her. I always thought, that come what might, 
wo should have had, in enr old age, at least one loving soul, 
which nothing could have changed. All her movements were 
vigor ons, active, and usually graceful. When going round tho 
Sand- walk with mo, although I walked fast, yet she often used 
to go before, pirouetting in the most elegant way, her dear face 
bright all the time with the sweetest smiles. Occasionally she 
had a pretty cO(][UGttish manner towiirde me, tho memory of 
which is eharmiiig. She often used exaggerated language, and 
when I (j^ui;s5!jed her by exaggerating what she had said, how 
clearly can I now see the little toss of the head, and exclamation 
of ‘ Oh, papa, what a shame of you 1 ^ In the last short illness, 
her conduct in simple truth was angeUe. She never once 
complained ; never became fretful ; was ever considerate of 
others, and was thankful in the most gentle, pathetic manner 
for everything done for her. When so exhausted that she 
could hardly speak, she praised everything that was given her, 
and said some tea was beautifully goed.^ When I gave her 
some water, she said, I quite thank you ; ^ and these, I believe, 
were the last precious words ever addressed by her dear lips 
to me. 

We have lost the joy of the household, and the solace of 
our old ago. She must have known how we loved her. Oh, 
that she could now know how deeply, how tenderly, we do still 
and sliall ever love her dear joyous face 1 Blessings on her I ^ 
“April 30, 1851.” 

We, his children, all took especial pleasure in the games he 
played at wdth ns, and in his stories, which, partly on account 
of tlioir rarity, were con side red specially delightful. 

Tho way he brought us up is shown by a little story about 
my brother Leonard, which my father was fond of telling. He 
came into the drawing-room and found Leonard dancing about 
on the sofa, to the peril of the springs, and said, “ Oh, Lenny, 
Lenny, that' s against all rnles,” and received for answer, “ Then 
I think youkl better go out of the room.” I do not belie vo he 
ever spoke an angry wor<l to any of bis children in his life ; 
but I am certain that it never entered our heads to disobey 
him. I well remember one occasion when my father reproved 
mo for a piece of carelessness ; and I can still recall the 
feeling of depression which came over me, and the care which 

* The worda, ** A good and dear child,” form tho dcaciiptive part of 
the in&criptiou on her gravestone. See thy Athen^um, Nov. 2G, 1887- 
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he took to disperse it by speaking to me soon afterwards with 
especial kindness. He kept up his delightful, affectionate 
manner towards us all his life. I sometimes wonder that he 
could do so, with such an undemonstrative race as wo are : but 
I hope ho knew how much we delighted in his loving words 
and manner. Ho allowed his grown-up children to laugh with 
and at him, and was generally speaking on terms of perfect 
equality with us. 

He was always full of interest about each one^s plans or 
successes. We used to laugh at him, and say he would not 
believe in his sons, because, for instance, he would be a little 
doubtful about their taking some bit of work for which he did 
not feel sure that they had knowledge enough. On the other 
hand, he was only too much inclined to take a favourable 
view of our work. When I thought he had set too high a 
value on anything that I had done, he used to bo indignant 
and inclined to explode in mock anger. His doubts were 
part of his humility concerning what was in any way con- 
nected with himseK; his too favourable view of our work 
was due to his sympathetic nature, which made him lenient 
to every one. 

Ho kept up towards his diildrcn his delightful manner of 
expressing his thanks ; and I never wrote a letter, or read a 
page aloud to him, without receiving a few kind words of re- 
cognition. His love and goodness towards his little grandson 
Bernard were great ; and he often spoke of the pleasure it was 
to him to see “ his little face opposite to liim ” at luncheon. 
He and Bernard used to compare their tastes * in liking 
brown sugar better than white, &c. ; the result being, “We 
alw^ays agree, don^t we ? ” 

My sister writes : — 

“ My first remembrances of my father arc of the delights of 
his playing with us. He was passionately attached to his 
own chihlreu, alt bough he was not an indiscriminate child- 
lover. To aU of ns he was tho most delightful play-fellow, 
and the most perfect sympathiser. Indeed it is impossible 
adequately to deeciihe hoiv delightful a relation his was to his 
family, whether as children or in their later life. 

“ It is a proof of the terms on which we were, and also of 
how much fie was valued as a play-fellow, that one of his sons 
when about four years old tried to bribe him Tsith sixpence to 
come and play in working hours. 

He must have been the most patient and delightful of 
nurses. I remember the haven of peace and comfort it 
ficcxned to mo when I was unweU, to be tucked up on the 
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study sofa, idly considering tlic old geological map hung on 
tlie wall. This must have been in his working hours, for I 
always picture liim sitting in the horse hair arm chair by the 
comer of the fire» 

Another mark of his unbounded patience was the way in 
which wo wore suffered to make raids into the study when we 
had an absolute need of sticking idaster, string, pinSj scissors, 
stamps, foot mle, or hammer. These and other such neces- 
saries were always to he found in the study, and it was the 
only place where this was a certainty* Wo used to feel it 
wrong to go in during 'work time ; still, w'hon the necessity was 
great, we did so, I remember his patient look when he said 
oncG, ^ Don't you think you conld not come in again, I have 
been interrupted very often,’ We used to dread going in for 
sticking plaster, because he disliked to see that we had cut 
ourselves, both for our sakes and on account of his acute 
sensltiYcncss to the sight of blood, I well remember lurking 
about the passage till he was safe away, and then stealing 
in for the plaster. 

Life seems to me, as I look back upon it, to have heen very 
regular in those early days, and except relations (and a few 
intimate friends), I do not think any one came to the house. 
After lessons, we were always free to go where we would, and 
that was chielly in the drawing-room and about the garden, 
so that we wore very much with lioth my father and mother. 
We used to think it most delightful when he told us any 
stories about the B eagle ^ or about early Shrewsbury days — 
little bits about school life and his boyish tastes, 

“ He cared for all our pirns uits and interests, and lived our 
lives with ns in a way that very few fathers do. But I am 
certain that none of ns felt that this intimacy interfered the 
least with our respect and obedience. Whatever he said was 
absolute truth and law to ns. He always put his whole mind 
into answering any of our questions. One trilling instance 
makes me feel how he cared for what we cared for. He had 
no special taste for eats, hut yet he knew and i cmembered the 
individualities of my many cats, and would talk about the 
habits and characters of the more remarkable ones years after 
they had died. 

Another characteristic of his treatment of his children was 
his respect for their liberty, and for their personality* Even as 
(piite a little girl, I remember rejoicing in this sense of free- 
dom* Our father and mother would not even wisli to knovv^ 
ivhat we were doing or thinking unless wc wished to tell* He 
alvvays made us feel that we wore each of us creatures whose 
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opinions and thoughts W'cre valuable to Mm, so that whatever 
there was best in us came out in the sunshine of his presence. 

“ I do not think his exaggerated sense of our good qualities, 
intellectual or moral, made m conceited, as might perhaps 
have heen expected, but rather more humble and grateful to 
him. The reason being no doubt that the influence of his 
character, of his sineeiity aud greatness of nature, had a 
much deeper and more lasting etlect than any small exalta^ 
tion which his praises or admiration may have caused to our 
vanity*’’^ 

As head of a honschold he was much loved and respected ; 
he always spoke to servants with politeness, using the expres- 
sion, “ would yon be so good,” in asking for anything* He 
was hardly ever angry with his servants ; it shows how seldom 
this occurred, that when, as a small hoy, I overheard a servant 
being scolded, and my father speaking angiily, it impressed 
me as an appalling circumstance, and I remember running up 
stairs out cf a general sense of awe* Ho did not trouble 
Mmself about the management of the garden, cows, &c* He 
considered the horses so little his conccim, that he used to 
ask doubtfully whether he might have a liorsc and cart to 
send to Keston for Sundew, or to the Westerham nurseries for 
plants, or the like. 

As a host my father had a pecnliar charm : the presence of 
visitors excited him, and made him appear to his best advaii’ 
tage. At Shrew sbury, he used to say, it was his father’s wish 
that the guests should be attended to constantly, and in one of 
the letters to Fox he speaks of the impossibility of writing a 
letter while the house was full of company* I think he always 
felt imeasy at not doing more for the entcHainmeut of his 
guests, hut the result was successful ; and, to make up for any 
loss, there was the gain that the ^lests felt perfectly free to do 
as they liked. The most usual visitors were tlioso who stayed 
from Saturday till Honday ; those who remained longer were 
generally relatives, and were considered to be rather more my 
mother’s affaii* than his. 

Besides these visitors, there were foreigners and other 
str angel’s, who came dowm for luncheon and Tvent aw^ay in the 
afternoon* He used consoicntionsly to represent to them tlie 
enormous distance of Down from London, and the labour it 
would be to come there, unconsciously taking for granted that 
they would find the journey as toilsome as he did himself. If, 

* Some pleasant recoil eotiona of my fatlior’s life at Down, ■wiittHU hy 
our friend aud former nt^ighboiir, Mis. Wallis have been public bed 

in the Overland Mo7ithh/ (iSan Erant’iaco), Oetoher 1800* 
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LowoTcrj they were not detcirod, he used to arrange their 
journeys for ^em, telling them when to comCj and practically 
when to go< It w as pleasant to see the way in which he shook 
hands with a giiest who was being welcomed for the first time ; 
his hand used to shoot out in a way that gave one the feeling 
that it was hastening to meet the guest’s hands. With old 
friends his hand came down with a hoarty swiDg into the 
other hand in a way I always had satisfaction in seeing. His 
good-bye was chiefly characterised by the pleasant way in 
which he thanked his guests^ as he stood at the hall-door j for 
having come to sec him. 

These luncheons were successful entertainments j there was 
no di’ag or flagging about them, my father was bright and 
excited throughout the whole visit. Professor De Candolle 
lias described a visit to Hown, in his admirable and sympathetic 
sketch of my father,'®' He speaks of his manner as resembling 
that of a savant ” of Oxford or Cambridge, This does not 
strike me as quite a good comparistjii ; in his ease and natural- 
ness there was more of the manner of some soldiers ; a manner 
arising from total absence of pretence or affectation. It was 
this absence of pose, and the natural and simple way in which 
he began talking to bis guests, so as to get them on their own 
lines, which made Mm so charming a host to a stranger. His 
happy choice of matter for talk seemed to flow out of Ms 
eympathetic nature, and humble, vivi d inter ost in other people’s 
work. 

To some, I think, he caused actual pain by his modesty ; I 
have seen the late Francis Balfour tpiite discomposed by having 
knowledge ascribed to Limself on a point about vrhich my 
father claimed to bo utterly ignorant. 

It is difflcult to seize on the charact eristics of my fathepB 
conversation. 

He had more dread than have most people of repeating Ms 
stories, and continually said, “ Yon must have heard me tell/’ 
or I daresay I’ve told you,’’ One peculiarity ho had, whieh 
gave a curious effect to his conversation. The first few words 
of a sentence would often remind him of some exception to, or 
some reason against, what he was going to say ; and this again 
brought up some other point, so that the sentence would 
become a system of parenthesis wuthin parenthesis, and it was 
often impossible to understand the drift of what he was saying 
until he came to the end of Iris sentence. He used to say of 
himself that he w-as not quick enough to hold an argument 

* Darwin ctynsidS-ff ati paint de vns causes de son snocea (Gteueva, 
1882 ). 
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with any one, and I think this w^as true. Unless it was a 
subject on which he was just then at rvork, he could not get 
the train of argument into working order quickly enough. 
This is shown even in his letters ; thrrs, in the case of two 
letters to Professor Semper about the effect of isolation, he did 
not recall the series of facts he wanted until some days after 
the first letter had been sent off:'. 

When puzzled in talking, he had a peculiar stammer on the 
first word of a sent.onco, I only recall this occurring with 
Tvords beginning with w ; possibly he had a special difficulty 
with tMs letter, for I have heard him say that as a boy bo 
could not pronounce w, and that sixpence was offered him if 
he could say “ white wine,” which he pronounced rite rine,” 
Possibly he may have inherited this tendency from Erasmus 
Darwin who stammered,'^ 

Ho sometimes combiued his metaphors in a curious way? 
using such a phrase as ^'holding on like life/’ — a mixture of 
holding on for his life/’ and “ holding on like grim death,” 
It camo from his eager way of putting emphasis into what 
ho was saying. TMs sometimes gave an air of exaggeration 
w hero it was not mtended ; but it gave, too, a noble air of 
strong and generous conviction ; as, for instance, wFon ho gave 
his evidence before the Eoyal Commission on vivisection, and 
came out with his words aboot cruelty, “ It deserves detestation 
and abborrenco,” YYben he fcH strongly about any similar 
question, he could hardly trust himself to speak, as he then 
easily became angry, a thing which he disliked excessively. 
He was consciens that his anger had a tendency to multiply 
itself in the utterance, and for this reason dreaded (for 
example) having to reprove a servant. 

It was a proof of the modesty of Ms manner of talking, that 
when, for instance, a niiml>er of visitors came over from Sir 
John Lubbock’s for a Sunday afternoon call, he never seemed 
to be preaching or lecturing, although he had so much of 
the talk to himself. Ho was particuiarly channing when 
chaffing ” any one, and in Mgh spirits over it. His manner 
at such times was light-hearted and boyish, and his refinement 
of nature came out most strongly. So, when he was talking to 
a lady who pleased and amused him, the combination of 
raillery and deference in his manner was delightful to see. 
There wus a personal dignity about him, wLich the most 

^ My father related a Jobusouian answer of Eraarana Darwiu^s : Don't 
you find it very inconvement stammering, Dr. Darwin ? ” ** No, Sir, 

b<seause I have time to Oiitik hetbre I speak, and don't ask imperiinent 
questions.'' 
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faiDiliar intercourse did not diminisli. Ono felt tliat ^e 
tite last person with whom anyone would wish to take a liberty, 
nor do I remember an instunee of sueh a thing occurring to 
him. 

When my father had seyemt guests ho managed them well, 
getting a talk with each, or bringing two or three together 
round his chair. In these conYersations there was always a 
good deal of fun, and, speaking generally, there was either a 
humorous turn in his talk, or a sunny geniality which served 
instead. Perhaps my recollection of a ijcrvading clement of 
humour is the more vivid, because the best talks were with 
Mr. Hu 3 tley, in whom there is the aptness which is akin to 
humour, even when humour itself is m>t there. My father 
enjoyed Mr. Huxley's humour exceedingly, and would often 
say, “ What splendid fun Huxley is 1 ” I think he probably 
hatl more scientifLe argument (of the nature of a fight) with 
Lyell and Sir Joseph Hooker. 

He used to say that it grieved him to find that for the 
friends of his later life ho had not tho warm affection of his 
youtli. Certainly in his early letters from Cambridge he gives 
proofs of strong friendship for Hcrl>ert and Pox; but no 
one except himself would have said that his affection for his 
friends was not, throughout life, of the warmest possible kind. 
In serving a friend he would not spare himself, and precious^ 
time and strength were willingly given. He undoubtedly had, 
to an unusual degree, the power of attaching his friends to him. 
Ho had many warm friendships, but to Sir Joseph Hooker he 
was bound by ties of affection stronger than w'e often see among 
men. He wrote in his MecoUections, I have kno wn hardly 
any man more lovable than Hooker.*' 

His relationship to the village peojile wus a pleasant one ■ 
he treated them, one and all, with courtesy, w%en he came in 
contact with them, and took an interest in all relating to their 
welfare. Some time aftei" he came to live at Down ho helped 
to found a Friendly Cinh, and served as treasurer for thirty 
years. He took much trouble about the club, keeping its 
aecounts with minute and scrupulous exactness, and taking 
pleasure in Its prosperous condition. Every W hit-Monday the 
elub marched round with band and banner and paraded on the 
lawn in front of tho house. There ho met them, and ex 2 >laincii 
to them their financial position in a little speech seasoned with 
a few welhworn jokes. He was often unwell enough to make 
even this little ceremony an exertion, but I think ho never 
failed to meet them. 

Ho was also treasurer of the Coal Club, w^hich gave him a 
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certain amount of work, and he acted for some years as a 
County Magistrate. 

With regard to my father's interest in the affairs of the 
village, Mr. Brodie Innes has been so good as to give mo his 
recollections : — 

On my becoming Yicar of Down in 1846, we became 
friends, and so continued till bis death. His conduct towards 
me and my family was one of unvarying kindness, and wo 
repaid it by warm affection. 

“ In all parish matters he was an actiYC assistant ; in matters 
connected with the schools, chanties, and other business, his 
liberal contribution was ever ready, and in the differences 
which at times occurred in that, as in other parishes, I was 
always sure of his support. He held that where there was 
really no important objection, Ms assistance should l>e given 
to the clergyman, who ought to know the circumstances best, 
and was chiefly responsible.” 

His intercoui'se with strangers was marked with scrupulous 
and rather formal politeness, but in fact he had few op 2 >or- 
t uni ties of meeting strangers, and the quiet life he led at Down 
made him feel confused in a largo gathering ; for instance, at tho 
Royal Society's soirees he felt oppressed by the numbei^. Tho 
feeling that he ought to know peojde, ami the difficulty he had 
in rememberiog faces in his latter years, also added to his 
discomfort on such occasions. He did net realise that be 
would be recognised from his photograj>bs, and I remember 
his being uneasy at being obviously recognised by a stranger 
at the Crystal Palace Aquarium. 

I must say some thing of Lis manner of working : a striking 
cbaiucteristic was his respect for time ; he never forgot how 
precious it was. This was showm, for instance, in tho way 
in which he tried to curtail his holidays; also, and more 
clearly, with respect to shorter periods. He W'Ould often say, 
that saving tbc minutes w'as the way to get work done; ho 
showed this love of saving the minutes in the differcnco ho felt 
between a quarter of an hour and ten minutes' W'Ork ; he never 
wasted a few spare minutes from thinking that it was not 
w orth w'liilo to sot to work, I was cjften struck by his way 
of working up to the very limit of his strength, so that he 
suddenly stopped in dictating, with the words, “ I believe I 
mustn't do any more,” The same eager desire not to lose 
time was seen in Ms quick movements when at work. I 
particularly remember noticing this when he was making an 
ex|iorimcnt on the roots of beans, which required some care 
in manijmlation ; fastening tho little bits of card vl^ou the 
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roots was done carefully and necessarily slowly ^ Imt the inter* 
mediate movements were all q^uick ; taking a fresh beaiij seeing 
that the root was healthy, impaliug it on a pin, hsing it on a 
oork, and seeing that it was vertical, i all these processes 
were performed with a kind of restrained eagerness. He gave 
one the impression of working with pleasure, and not with 
any drag. I Imve an image, too, of him as he recorded the 
resnlt of some experiment , looking eagerly at each root, 
and then writing with equal eagerness. I remember the quick 
movement of his head, up and down as he looked from the 
object to the notes. 

He saved a deal of time through not having to do 

things twice. Although ho would patiently go on repeating 
experiments where there was any good to he gained, he could 
not endure having to repeat an experiment w^hieh ought, if 
complete care had been taken, to have told its story at first * 
and this gave him a continual anxiety that the experiment 
should nt)t be wasted ; he felt the experiment to be sacred, 
however slight a one it w'as. He wished to learn as much as 
possible from an experiment, so that ho did not confine himself 
to observing the si[>gle point to which the experiment W'as 
directed, and his power of seeing a number of other things w^as 
woiidcrfnL I do not think he cared for preliminary or rough 
observations intended to serve as guides and to bo repeated. 
Any experLinent done was to be of some use, and in this con- 
nection I remember bow strongly ho urged the necessity of 
keeping the notes of experiments which failed, and to this rule 
he always adhered. 

In the literary part of his work he had the same horror of 
losing time, and the same zeal in what he was doing at the 
moment, and this made him careful not to be obliged unneceSr 
sarily t<J read anything a second time. 

His natui'al tendency w^as to use simple methods and few 
instruments. Tlie use of the compound microscope has much 
increased siuce his youth, and this at the exjscnse of the simple 
one. It strikes us nowadays as extraordinary that he should 
have had no compound microscope when he went Ms Se£tgle 
voyage ; hut in this he followed the advice of Hobert Brown, 
who was an authority in such matters. He always had a great 
liking for the simple microscope, and maintained that now- 
adays it was too much neglected, and that one ought always to 
see as much as possible wdth the simple before taking to the 
compound micToseopc. In one of his letters he speaks on this 
point, and remarks that he suspects the work of a man who 
never uses the simple micro scope. 
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His dissecting table was a thiclj: board, let into a window of 
the study ; it w^as lower than an ordinary table, so that he 
could not have worked at it standing ; hut this, Mom wishing 
to save Lis strength, ho would not have done in any case. He 
sat at his dissecting-table on a curious low stool which had 
belouged to his father, with a seat revolving on a vertical 
spindle, and mounted on lai‘ge castors, so that he could turn 
easily from side to side. His ordinary tools, &c., Tvere lying 
about on the tabic, but besides these a number of odds and 
ends were kept in a round table fuH of radiating draw ers, and 
turning on a vortical axis, which stood close by his left side, 
as he sat at his microscope-table. The drawers were labelled, 

best tools/^ “ rough tools,” “ specimens,” preparations for 
specimens,” &c. The most marked peculiarity of the contents 
of these drawers w'as the care with which little scraps and 
almost useless things w^ere preserved ; he held the w^ell-known 
belief, that if you throw a tMng away you were sure to want it 
directly — and so things accumulated. 

If any one had looked at his tools, &c., lying on tho table, 
he wonld have been stmek by an air of simpleness, make-shift, 
and oddity. 

At Ms right hand were shelves, wdth a number of other odds 
and ends, glasses, saucers, tin hiscuit boxes for germinating 
seeds, zinc labels, saucers full of sand, &c., &c. Considering 
how tidy and methodical he was in esseiitial things, it is 
curious that lie bore with so many make-shifts ; for instance, 
instead of having a box made of a desired shape, and stained 
black inside, he w^ould hunt up sometMug like what he w anted 
and get it darkened inside with shoc-hlacking ; he did not care 
to have glass covers made for tumblers iu w'hich he geiminated 
seeds, but used broken bits of irregular shape, with perhaps a 
naiTow angle sticking uselessly out on one side. But so much 
of Ms experimenting w as of a simple idnd, that ho had no need 
for any elalwration, and I think his habit in tMs respiect was 
in great measure duo to his desire to husband his strcugtli, and 
not waste it on inessential things. 

His w^ay of marking olqects may here be mentioned. If he 
had a number of things to distinguish, such as leaves, flowers, 
he tied threads of different colours round them. In 
particular he used this method when he had only two classes of 
objects to distinguish ; thus in the case of crossed and self- 
fertilised flowers, one set would be marked with black and one 
with white thread, tied round the stalk of the flower. 1 
remember w^ell the look of tw^o sets of capsules, gathered and 
waiting to ho weighed, counted, &c., with pieces of black and 
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of wliite thread to distinguieii the trays in ^hieh. they lay- 
Wheu he had to compare two sets of seedlings^ sowed in the 
same potj he separated them by a partition of zinc-plate ; and 
the zine-labclj which gave the necessary details abont the 
experiment j was always placed on a certain side, so that it 
hecanie instinctive with him to know without reading the label 
which were the “ crossed'" and w^hich the self-fertilised,” 

His love of each particular experiment, and his eager zeal 
not to lose the fruit of it, came out markedly in these crossing 
experiments — in the elaborate care he took not to make any 
confusion in putting capsules into wrong trays, I 

can recall his appearance as he counted seeds under the simple 
microscope with an alertness not usually characterising such 
mechanical work as counting, I think ho personihed each 
seed as a small demon trying to elude him by getting into the 
wrong hcaji, or jumping away altogether; and tliis gave to the 
work the exciteiaent of a game* He had great faith in instru- 
ments, and I do not think it naturally ocouiTcd to him to doubt 
the accuracy of a scale, a measuring glass, &e* He was 
astonished when w c found that one of his micrometers differed 
from the other* He did not require any great accuracy in 
most of his measurements, and had not good scales ; he had an 
old three^foot ndej which was tho common property of the 
household, and was constantly being boiuowed, because it was 
the only one which was certain to be in its place — nnless, 
indeed, the last borrower had forgotten to put it back* For 
measuring the height of plants, he had a seven-foot deal rod, 
graduated by the village carpenter* Latterly he took to using 
paper scales graduated to millimetors. I do not mean by tins 
account of his instruments that any of his experiments sudor ed 
from want of accuracy in measurement, I give them as 
examples of his simple methods and faith in others — -lalth at 
least in instrument-makers, whose whole tode was a mystery 
to him* 

A few^ of his mental characteristics, bearing especially on his 
mode of working, occur to me* There was one (j^uality of mind 
which seemed to he of special and extreme advantage in leading 
him to make discoveries* It was the powder of never letting 
exceptions pass unnoticed* Everybody notices a fact as an ex- 
ception w*'hen it is striking or frequent, but he had a special 
instinct for arresting an exception* A point apparently slight 
and unconnected with his present work is passed over by many 
a man almost unconsciously with some half-considered explana- 
tion, which is in fact no explanation. It w as just these things 
that he seized on to make a start from. In a certain sense 
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there is nothing special in this procedure, many discoveries 
being made by means of it* I only mention it because, as 
1 w'atchcd him at work, the value of this power to an experi- 
menter was so strongly impressed upon me. 

Another quality which was shown in his experimental work, 
was his power of sticking to a subject; he used almost to 
apologise for his patience, saying that he could not boar to 
be beaten, as if this wore rather a sign of weakness on his 
part. Ho often quoted the saying, “ Ifs dogged as docs it; ” 
and I think doggednoss expresses his frame of mind almost 
better than perseverance* Perseverance seems hardly to 
express his almost fierce desire to force the truth to reveal 
itself. He often said that it was important that a man should 
knovv the right point at which to give up an inquiry. And 
I think it was his tondoncy to pass this point that inclined 
him to apologise for his perseyeranco, and gave the air of 
doggodness to his work. 

He often said that no one could be a good observer unless 
he was an aetive th coriser. This brings mo back to w^hat 1 
said about his instinct for arresting exceptions : it was as 
plough he were charged with theorising power ready to fiow 
into any channel on the slightest disturbance, so that no fact, 
however small, could avoid releasing a stream of thoory, and 
thus tho fact became magnified into importance* In this way 
it naturally happened that many untenablo theories occurred 
to him; but fortunately his richness of imagination was 
equalled by his power of judging and condemning the thoughts 
that occurred to him* He was just to his theories, and did 
not condemn them unheard ; and so it happened that he 
w^as willing to test what would seem to most people not at 
all worth testing. These rather wild trials he called fooPs 
experiments,” and enjoyed extremely. As an example I may 
may mention that finding the seed-leaves of a kind of sensitive 
plant, tu be highly sensitive to vibrations of the table, ho 
fancied that they might perceive the vibrations of sound, and 
therefore made me play my bassoon close to a plant* ^ 

The love of cxpeidmcnt was very strong in him, and I can 
rememher the way he w^ould say, I shan't be easy tiU I have 
tried it,” as if an outside force were driving him. Ho enjoyed 
experimenting much more than work which only entailed 
reasoning, and when he was engaged on one of "his books 
w^hich required argument and the marshalling of facts, he 
felt experimental work to bo a rest or holiday. Thus, while 

Tliia ia not ao much an ejcample of super abumlant theorhing from a 
small causa as of his wish to test the most improbable ideas. 
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worl^iiif^ upon tliG V^^TititionsoJ^ A.uwifilfi aud Pluutd in 1860 61 j 
ho made out the fortiliaatlon of Orohids, aucl thought himsolf 
idle for giving so much time to thorn. It is iutcro sting to 
tliink that so important u piece of re search should have been 
undertaken and largely worked out as a pastime in place of 
more serious work* Tho letters hr Hooker of this period cou- 
tain expressions such as, “ God forgive me for being so idle ; I 
am quite sillily interested in tho work.” Tho intense pleasure 
he took in understanding the adaptations for fertilisation is 
strongly shown in these letters. He speaks in one of^ his 
letter? of his intention of working at Sundew as a rest from 
the Besmit of Man. Uo has described in his Becollectwm the 
strong satisfaction he folt in solving the problem of hetero- 
stylism,* And I have heard him mention that the Geology of 
South America gave him almost more pleasure than anything 
else. It was perhaps tHs deHght in work requiring keen 
observation that made him value praise given to his obsei ving 
pov^ers almost more than apq>re elation of his other qualities. 

For books he had no respect, but merely considered them 
as tools to be worked with. Thus he did not bind them, 
and even w'heu a paper book fell to jdeoos from use, as hap- 
pened to MliUer’s ho preserved it from complete 

dissolution by putting a metal clip over its back. In tho same 
way he would cut a heavy book in half, to make it more con- 
venient to hold. He used to boast that he had made Lyell 
publish the second edition of one of his books in two volumes,, 
instead of in one, by tolling liim how ho had been obliged to 
cut it in half. Pamphlets were often treated even more 
sevei'ely than books, for he would tear out, for tho sake^ of 
t^aving room, ail tliG pages except tlic one that intGrcstcti him . 
The consGiiiieiiCG of aH this "was, that his library was pot 
omamcntalj but was strikiug from being so eyidGiitly a working 

eollectiou of bot>ks, t i i i 

He was methodical in his manner of reading books and 
pamphlets bcaiing on his work* He had one shelf on 
which were piled up the books he had not yet read, and 
another to wliich they wero transferi*ed after hajing been 
read, and before being catalogued. He would often groan 
over his unread books, because there were bo many which he 
loaew he should ncTor read. Many a book was at once trans- 
ferred to the other heap, eith or marked Tsdth a cypher at the 
end, to shew that it contained no marked passages, or in- 
scribed, perhaps, not read/^ or “ only skimmed* .The books 

+ That is to eayj tho sexual relations in suck plants aa Ihe cowslip* 
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accumulated in tho “ read’’ heap until the shclycs overfowerl^ 
and then, with much lamenting, a day was given up to the 
cataloguing* ile disliked this work, and as the necessity of 
undertaking tho work became imperative, would often say, in a 
voice of despair, ‘‘We really must do these books soon*” 

In each book, as he read it, ho marlccd passages liearing on 
his work* In reading a book or ]mmphlct, &c*, he mado 
pencil-Enes at the side of the page, often adding short 
remarks, and at the end made a list of tlio pages marked* 

When it was to be catalogued and iiiit away, the marl^cd 

pages were looked at, and so a rough abstract of the book 
was made* This abstract would pcrliaps bo written under 
three or four heacEugs on different sheets, the facts being 
sorted out and added to the previously collected facts in the 
different subjects* He had other sets of abstracts arranged, 
not according to subject, hut according to the periodicals Irom 
which they were taken. When collecting facts on a large 

scale, in earlier years, he used to read through, and make 

abstracts, in this way, of whole series of journals* 

In some of his early letters he speaks of hlling several 
note-books with facts for his book on species; hut it was 
certainly early that he adopted his plan of using portfolios, as 
described in tlio BecoUeoiiona.^ My father and M* do Candolle 
w'ere mutually pleased to discover that they had adopted the 
same plan of classifying facts* He Candollo describes the method 
in his FJii/iologie, and in his sketch of my father mentions the 
satisfaction he felt in seeing it in action at Down* 

Besides these portfolios, of which there arc some dozens 
full of notes, there are large bundles of MS* marked used ” 
and put away. He felt the value of his notes, and had a 
horror of their destruction by hre* I remember, wdion some 
alarm of hre had happened, his begging me to be especially 
careful, adding very earnestly, that the rest of his life WTiiild 
be miserable if his notes and bools s were destroyed. 

He shows tho same feeling in writing ab<>iit the loss of a 
manuscript, tho purport of his words being, I have a C 02 >y, 
or the loss would have Idllod me*” In writing a hook he 
would spend much time and labour in making a skeleton or 
plan of the wdiole, and in enlarging and sub- classing each 
hcadiug, as deserihed in his Bec-oUectimis. I think this careful 
arrangement of the plan was not at all essential to the building 
up of his argument, but for its presentment, and for tho 

* Tlie racks in wliicli the porlfolioa weru place! are showii iu the illus- 
tration at tlie head of the chapter, in the recesa at the righbhaiid side of 
the fire-place* 
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arrangemcTit of hiB fiieta. In Ms Life of LraBmm Darwin^ as 
it was first printed in slips, the growth of the book from a 
skeleton was plainly visible. The arriingeineiit w^as altered 
afterwards, bccai;sc it was too formal and oategoiical, and 
seemed to give the character of his grandfather rather by 
moans of a list of qualities than as a eomplote picture. 

It w as only within the last few^ ;pears that ho adopted a jdan 
of waiting which lie was conyinced suited him best, and which 
is described in the LecoilleetlonB naijuely, w^riting a rough 
copy straight off without the slightest attentiim to style. It 
wus characteristic of him that he felt iinuhle to write with, 
sufficient w^ant of care if he used his best paper, and thus it 
was that he wrote on the hacks of old proofs or nianiiseriph 
The rough copy was then reconsidered, and a fair copy w as 
made. For this purpose ho had foolscap paper ruled at wide 
intcrwals, the lines being needed to prewent him writing so 
closely that correction became difficult. The fair copy was 
then corrected, and was recopied before being sent to the 
printers. Tlic copying w^as done by Mr- E. J^oiman, w-ht) 
began this work many years ago when tillage schoolmaster at 
Down. My father became so used to Mr. Kerman's hand- 
wri tiug, that he could not correct manuscrii>t, even when 
olcaiiy written out by ;.ne of his children, until it had been 
recopied by Mr. Korman. The MS*, on returning from Mr. 
Konuan, >yas once more corrected, and then sent off to the 
j)rintcrs. Then eamo the work of revising and correcting the 
proofs, wMch my father found especially wearisome. 

Wlieii the book w'as passing tlirough the slip '' stage ho 
was glad to havo corrections au<l suggestions from others. 
Thus my mother looked over the proofs of the Origin. In 
some of the later works my sister. Mis. Litchfield, did much 
of the coiTcction. After my sister's marriage perhaps most 
of the wovk fell to my share. 

My sister, Mrs. Litchfield, wnites : — 

This w'ork w^as very interesting in itself, and it was 
inexpressibly exliilarating to work for liira. He was so 
ready to he convinced that any suggested alteration was an 
improvement, and so full of gnititude for the trouble taken, 
I do not think that he ever forgot to tell me what improve- 
ment he thought I had made, and he used jdmost to excuse 
liimself if he did not agree with any correction. I think 
I felt the singular modesty and gi'aeiousncss of liis nature 
tlirough thus woiddng for him in a way I never sliould 
otherwise have done.” 

Perhaps the coininonest corrections needed were of ohsemi- 
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ties due to the omission of a necessary link in the reasoning, 
evidently omitted through familiarity with the subject. Kot 
that there was any fault in the sequence of the thoughts, hut 
that from familiarity wdth his argument he did not notice 
when the words failed to reproduce his thought. He also 
frequently put too much matter into one sentence, so that it 
had to be cut up into tW'O. 

On the Trvholc, I think the pains which my father took over 
the litcraiy part of the work w-as very remarkable. He often 
laughed or grumbled at himself for the difficulty which ho 
found in writing English, saying, for instance, that if a bad 
arrangement of a sentence was possible, he should bo sure to 
adopt it. He once got much amusement and satisfaction out 
of the difficulty which one of the family found in WTiting a 
short circular. He had the pleasure of corrticting and laughing 
at obscurities, involved sentences, and other defects, and thus 
took his revenge for all the criticism ho had himself to hear 
w'lth. He w-ould quote wdtb astonishment Miss Martin eau^s 
advice to young authors, to write straight off and send tho 
MS. to the printer without correction. Hut in some cases he 
acted in a somewhat similar manner. When a sentence 
became hopelessly involved, he would ask himself, “now' what 
do you Tvant to say ? ” and his answnu' wTitten down, would 
often discutaugle tlio confusion. 

His style has been much praised ; on the other hand, at 
least one good judge has remarked to mo that it is not a good 
stylo. It is, above all things, direct and clear; and it is 
characteristic of himself in its simplicity bordering on uaivete, 
and in its ahseneo of pretence. He had the strongest disbelief 
in the common idea that a classical scholar must widto good 
Englisli ; iodeed, he thought that tho contrary was tho case. 
In wilting, he sometimes showed the same tendency to strong 
expressions that ho did in conversation. Thus in the Origin, 
p. 440, there is a description of a larval cinipedo, "" with six 
pairs of beautifully constructed natatory legs, a pair of magni- 
ficent compound eyes, and extremely comjdex autonnse.” We 
used to laugh at him for this sentence, which we cojupared to an 
advertisement* This tendency to give himself up to the 
enthusiastic turn of his thought, without fear of being ludicrous 
appeal’s clsewffiere in his writings. 

His courteous and conciliatory tone towards his reader is 
remarkable, and it must be partly this quality which revealed 
his personal sweetness t>f character to so many who had never 
seen him. I have always felt it to he a curious fact, that 
he who has altered the face of Biohigical Science, and is in 
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tills respect tlio chief of the modems, should, have written and 
worlred in so essentially a non-modem spirit and manner. In 
reading his books one is reminded of the older naturalists 
rather than of any modern school of writers. He was a 
naturalist in the old sense of the word, that isj a man who 
works at many hnmehes of science, not merely a specialist in 
one. Thus it is, that, though he founded whole new divisions 
of special subjects^such as the fertilisation of flowers, 
insectivorous plants, i%:c. — yet even in treating these very 
subjects he docs not strike the reader as a specialist. The 
reader feels like a fidend w'ho is being talked to hy a courteous 
gentleman, not like a pupil being lectured by a professor, f 
The tone of such a boolt as the Origin is charming, and almost 1 
pathetic ; it is the tone of a man who, convinced of the truth 
of his own views, haidly expects to conviiiec others; it is ' 
just tho reverse of the stylo of a fanatic, who tries to fei^co 
belief on his readers. The reader is never scorned for any 
amount of doubt which he may bo imagined to feel, and his 
scepticism, is treated with patient respeet. A sceptical reader, 
or perhaps even an unreasonable reader, seems to have been 
gonorally present to his thoughts. It was in conscqueuc;e of 
this feeling, perhaps, that ho took much troulile over points 
which ho imagined would strike the reader, or save him 
trouble, and so tempt him to read. 

For tho same reason he toolc much interest in tho illiis- 
trations of his books, and I think rated rather too highly 
their value. The illustrations for his earlier books were 
draw hy professional artists. This was the case in Aiiimah 
mid PlantSy the Descent of Man, and the Mrpres&ton of the 
Jhmotions, On the other hand, Olimhwg Jnsectivorfms 

Plants y the MoDenients of Plants^ and Pornw of Flowers^ were, 
to a large extent, illustrated by some of his children— my 
brother George having (.li-awn hy far the most. It was de- 
lightful to draw for him, as he was enthusiastic in his praise 
of very moderate performances. I rememher well his charm- 
ing manner of receiving the drawings of one of his daughtei-s- 
in-law, and how he would tinish his words of praise hj saying, 

“ TcU A , Michael Angelo is nothing to it.'^ Th(mg"h he 

praised so generously, ho always looked closely at the drawing, 
and easily detected mistakes or cartdessness. 

He had a horror of being lengthy, and seems to have boon 
really innch annoyed and distressed when he fmnd how the 
Varkitions of Animah and Plants was growing under his hands. 

I remember his cordially agreeing with ^ Tristram Shandy's ’ 
words, Let no man say, ‘ Come, ITl write a duodecimo.' 
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His consideration for other authors was as marked a cha- 
raeteristie as his tone towards his reader. He speaks of all 
other authors as persons deserving of respect. In cases 

where, as in the ease of — *s experiments on Drtjsera, he 

thought lightly of the author, ho speaks of him in such a way 
that no one would suspect it. In other cases he treats the 
confused writings of ignorant persons as though the fault lay 
with himself for not appreciating or understanding them. 
Besides this general tone of respect, he had a pleasant way of 
expressing his opinion on the value of a quoted work, or Hs 
obligation for a piece of private information . 

His rospeotful feeling was not only admirable, but was X 
think of practical use in making him ready to consider the 
ideas and observations of all manner of i>eople. He used 
almost to apologise for this, and would say that he was at 
first inclined to rate everything too highly. 

It was a great merit in his mind that, in spite of having so 
strong a respectful feeling towards what he read, ho had the 
keenest of instincts as to whctlicr a man was trustworthy or 
not. He seemed to form a very definite opinion as to the 
accuracy of the men whose bo^jks he read; and employed 
this judgment in his choice of facts for use in argument or 
as illustrations. I gained the impression that he felt this 
power of judging of a man's trustworthiness to be of much 
value. 

He had a keen feeling of the sense of honour that ought to 
reign among authors, and had a horror of any kind of laxncss 
in quoting. He had a contempt for the levo of honour and 
glory, and in his letters often blames himself for the pleasure 
he took in the success of his books, as though ho were depart- 
ing from his ideal — a love of truth and carelessness about 
fame. Often, when writing to Bir J. Hooker what he calls a 
boasting letter, he laughs at himself for his conceit and want 
of modesty. A wonderfully interesting letter is given in 
Chapter X. bequeathing to my mother, in case of his death, 
tho care of publishing tho manuscript of his first essay 
on evolution. This letter seems to me full of an intense 
desire that his theory should succeed as a contribution to 
Itnewledge, and apart from any des re for personal fame. He 
certainly had the healthy desire for success which a man of 
strong feelings ought to have. But at the time of the 
publication of tlio Orujin it is evident that he was over- 
whelmingly satisfied with the adherence of such men as Lyell, 
Hooker, Huxley, and Asa Gray, and did not dream of or 
desire any sucli general fame as that to which he attained. 
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Coimectecl witli Iiis contempt for the undue love of fame, 
was an equally strong dislike of iill questions of priority. The 
letters to Lyellj at the time of the Originj show the anger ho 
felt with J^imself for not being able to rej>ress a feeling of 
disappointment at what he thought >vas Mr, Wallace’s fore- 
stalling of all his years of work His sense of literary honour 
comes out stroiigly in these letters; and his feeling about 
priority is again shown in the admiration expressed in hie 
MecollerAions of Mr, Walla(;e^s self-annihilation* 

His feeling about roehiniations, iuf^ludirtg answ'ere to attacks 
and all kinds of discussions, was strong* It is simply ex- 
pressed in a letter to Falconer (186S) : “ If I ever felt angry 
towards you, for whom I have a sincere friendship, I should 
begin to suspect that I was a little mad*. I w'as Ycry sorry 
about your reclamation, as I think it is in every ease a mistake 
and should be left to others* Whether I should so act myself 
Tinder provocation is a difiereot question *^^ It was a feeling 
partly dictated liy instinctive delicacy, and partly by a strong 
:^nse of the waste of time, energy, an<l temper thus caused. 
He said that he owed his dotennination not to get into dis- 
cussions ^ to the advice of Lyell, — advice which he tians- 
mitted to those among his friends who were given to piaiicr 
warfare. 

If the character of my father’s working life is to be nndei- 
stood, the conditions of ill-health, under which he worked, 
must be constantly bt>rnG in mind. He bore his iUufiss with 
sTich uncomplaining patience, that oven his children can 
hardly, I believe, realise the extent of his habitual suffei'ing. 
Hi their case the difiSculty is heightened by the fact that, 
from the days of their earliest recollections, they saw him in 
coiiKtiiut ill-liGiilth— au(i saw Lira, iu spito uf it, full of 
pleasure in wLat pleased them. Thus, in later life, their 
perception of wLat he endured Lad to be disentangled from tLe 
impression produced in cLildhood by constant genial kindness 
under conditions of unrecognised dilBculty, No one indeed, 
escept my mother, knows the full amount of sntfering Le endured, 
or the full amount of his wonderful patience. For all the latter 
years of Lis lilc she never left Lina for a night j and her 

* lie; departed from liis rule in his “Wote on the Habits of the 
Pampas IV oodpEoker, G'oJopfes campeslrU” Tree, Zool. Sok., 187(1, p, 70a : 
also iti a letter published in the Atlwn^icm (1S63, p. 5o4), in ’whicli case 
i*e afteivvfmls regretted that he had not remained silent His replies to 
criticisms, in the latter editions of the Origin^ can liardly be classed as 
mfratftLons of his rule* 
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days >vere so planned that aU his resting hours might he shared 
wilh her. She shielded him from every avoidable annoyance, 
and omitted nothing that might save him trouble, or prevent 
him becoming overtired, or that might alleviate the many 
discomforts of his ill-health* T hesitate to speak thus freely 
of a thing so sacred as the life-long devotion which prompted 
all this constant and tender cm^e* Hut it is, I repeat, a prin- 
cipal feature of his life, that for nearly forty years he never 
knew one day of the health ef ordinary men, and that tlins his 
life was one long struggle against the weariness and strain of 
sickness* And this cannot be told without speaking of the 
one condition w'hieh enabled him to bear the strain and dght 
ont the struggle to the end. 



CHArTEE V. 

CAMBRIDGE UfE. — THIS APPOINTMENT TO THE ‘BEAGLE.’ 

My father's Camhrklgo life comprises the time between tho 
Terriij, 1828, when lie cfiine up to Clirist’s College as a 
I'reshman, and the end of tho May Tonn, 18EJ1, when ho took 
his degree * and left tho University. 

lie “ kept ” for a term or two iii lodgings, over Bacon f the 
tobacconist’s ; not, however, over the shop in the Market 
Place, so well known to Cambridge men, but in Sydney Street. 
Por tho rest of his time he had pleasant rooms on the soiitli 
side of the first court of Christ’ s.| 

^\'hnt determined tho choice of this college for his brother 
Erasmus and himself I have no means of knowing, Erusmus 
tho elder, their grandfather, had been at St. John’s, and this 
college might have been reasonably selected for them, bein^ 
connected with Shrewsbury School. But the life of an undei^ 
graduate at St. John s seems, in thoso days, to havo been a 
troubled one, if I may judge from tho fact that a relative 
of mine migrated thence to Christ’s to escape the harassin<r 
uif5ciplina of tlia place* ^ 

Darwiu socm^ to liaye found no difficulty in living at peace 
with all inon iii and out of office at Lady Margaret's elder 
foundation* The inipres^iion of a contcmjjorary of my father'jj 
is tliat Cluist’s in tlicir day was a pleasant, fairly (piict college^ 
with some tcudcncy towards “ Lorsinoss ” ; many of tlie men 
made ^ a custom of going to ^ewunarket during tlio races, 
though hotting was not a regular pracstico* In this they w^cre 
hy no means discouraged by tho Senior Tutor, Mr. Shaw, 

Ti t t Cbarlca Danv’in, of Christ's Collego, was admitted 

^ — Cambr idge Chrmueh, Priday, April 21) tb, 1831. 

t Headers of CJalverley (anothe]* Clirisfjs man) will remomber his 
tobacco poem ending Hero’s to thcc, 13 aeon." 

J The rooms are on the first floor, on the west side of the middle 
ttaircasc. A mcdjillion (given by my brother) has recently bc^en let into 
the wall of the sitting-room. 
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w^ho w^as himself generally to bo seen on the Heath on these 
occasions. 

Nor were the ecclesiastical authorities of the College over 
strict. I have heard my father toll how at evening chapel the 
Dean used to read alternate verses of tho Psalms, without 
making even a pretence of waiting for the congregation to take 
tlieir share* And when the Lesson was a lengthy one, he 
would rise and go on with the Canticles after tho scholar had 
read fifteen or twenty verses* 

It is cimc>us that my father often spoke of liis Cambridge 
life as if it had been so much time wasted, forgetting that, 
although tlie set studies of the place wore barren cnougli for 
him, he yet gained in the highest degree the best advantages 
of a Duiversity life — the contact with men and an opportimity 
for mental grow^th. It is true that he valued, at its highest the 
advantages which he gained from associating with Professor 
Heuslow and some others, hut lie scorned to consider this as a 
chance outcome of his life at Cambridge, not an advantage for 
w^Mch Alma Mater could claim any credit. One of my father’s 
Cambridge friends was the lalo Mr. J. M. Herbert, County 
Court Judge for South. Wales, from whom I %vas foitiunate 
enough to obtain some notes which help us to gain an idea of 
how my father impressed his contemporaries* Mr* Herbert 
writes : — 

It would be idle for me to speak of his vast intellectual 
powers . . . hut I cannot end this cursory and rambling skotcli 
without testifying, and I doubt not all his surviving college 
friends would concur' with me, that lie was the most genial, 
warm-hearted, generous, and afiectionate of friends ; that his 
sympathies were with all that was good and trne ; and that he 
had a cordiLil hatred for everything false, or vile, or cruel, or 
moan, or dishonourahlo. He was not only great, hut pre- 
eminently good, and just, and lovable*^’ 

Two anecdotes told by Mr. Herbert show that my father’s 
feeling for suilering, whether of man or boast, was as strong in 
him as a young man as it was in later years : “ Before he left 
Camhridgo ho told me that he had made up his mind not to 
shoot any more ; that he had had tw^o days’ shooting at his 
friend's, Mr* Owen of WiKidliousc ; and that on the second day, 
when going over some of the ground they bad beaten on the 
day before, he pieked up a bird not ipiite dead, but lingering 

^ For lUBlance in a letter fo llmikcr (1817) : — Mary tlianks for your 
Tvelcomo note from Cambridge, ami lam glad you llko my Alma Mater ^ 
which I deepise heartily as a place of education, but love from inciuy 
ino&t pleasant rccoHcctiona.'' 
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from a eiliot it Lad rt^eeivcd ou the preYioiie day ; and that it 
had made and loft £Uoh a paiiiful improssion on his mind^ 
that ho ooiild not reconcile it to his conscience to centinue 
to derive pleasure from a spoi't which iirdicted such cruel 
euftcriu^.^’ 

To realise the strength of the feeling that led to this resolvcj 
we must remember how passionate was his love of sport. We 
must recall the boy shooting his first saipe,^ and trembling 
with excitement so that he cmild hardly reload his gun* Or 
thinlt of such a sentence as, “ Upon my soul, it is only about a 
for tni gilt to the ^ First/ then if there is a bliss on earth that 
is it.^' f 

Uis old college friends agree in speaking with affectionate 
warmth of his pleasant, genial temper as a young man. From 
what they have hocn able to tell me, I gain tbe impression of 
a young iran overflowing with animal spirits — leading a varied 
healthy life — not over-industrious in the sot studies of the 
place, hut full of other pursuits, which were followed with a 
rejoicing enthusiasm. Entomology, riding, shooting in the 
fens, suppers and card-playing, music at King's Chapel, en- 
gravings at the Fit^iwilliam Museum, walks with Profess<ir 
Henslow — all combined to 1111 up a happy life. He seems to 
have infected others with his enthusiasm, Mr. llerhert relates 
how, while on a reading-party at Barmonth, ho was pressed into 
the service of “ the science " — as my father called coUoctin*^‘ 
beetles ^ 

He armed me with a bottle of alcohol, in which I had to 
di^<jp any beetle which struck me as not of a common kinth I 
performed this duty >vith some diligence in my constitutional 
w'alks ; but, alas f my powers of discrimination seldom enabled 
mo to secure a prize— the usual result, on his examining the 
contents of my bottle, being an exclamation, ^ Well, old 
Cherbury ’ | (tho nickname ho gave me, and by which he 
usually addresxsed me), ^ none of these will do.* ** Again, tho 
Hcv. T. Butler, who was one of the Barmouth reading-party in 
1828, says : He inoculated me with a taste for Botany vrhich 

has stmsk by me all my life/' 

Archdeacon Watkins, another old college fiiend of my 
father s, remembered Mm unearthing beetles in the willows 
hetween Cambridge and Grantchester, and speaks of a certain 
beetle the remembrance of whose name is “ Crux major/* § 

* Autobiography p, 10. 

t From a lotto r to W. D. Fox. 

t No <p>ubt in allusion to the title of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 

§ Fdnag.'eaa cruso-mujor. 
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How enthusiastically must my father have exulted over this 
beetle to liavc impressed its name on a companion so that he 
remembers it after half a century ! 

He Ijccame intimate wutli lienslow, the Professor of Botany, 
and through him with some other older members of the 
University. “ But,” Mr. Herbert WTites, “ he always kept up 
tlio closest eoimecTion with the friends of his owm standing ; 
and at our frequent social gatherings— at breakfast, wine or 
supper parties — he was ever one of the most cheerful, the most 
popular, and tho most welcome.” 

My father formed one of a club for dining once a w^eek, 
called the Glutton Club, the members, besides himself and Mr. 
Herbert (from wdiom I quote), being Whitley of 8t. John's, 
now Honorary Canon of Durham ; ^ Heaviside of Sydney, now 
Canon of Nox^wich; Lovett Cameron of Tidnity, sometime vicar 
of Shoreham ; It. Blame of TiiDity,| Avbo hold a higli post 
during the Crimean war ; II. Lowe | (afterwards Shorbn>oke) 
of Trinity Hall ; and F. Watkins of Emmanuel, afterwards 
Archdeacon of York. Tho origin of the club’s namo seems 
ali^'cady to have become involved in obscurity ; it certainly 
implied no unusual luxury in the weekly gatherings. 

At any rate, the meetings seemed to liave been successful, 
and to have ended with a game of mild vingt-et-un.” 

Mr. Herbert sj>eaks strongly of niy father’s love of music, 
and adds, “ What gave him the greatest deli gilt was some 
grand symphony or overture of Moifi art’s or Beethoven’s, with 
their full harmonies.” On one occasion Herbert remembers 
“ accompanying him to the afternoon service at King’s, when 
wc heard a very beautiful antliein. At the end of one of the 
parts, which wm exceedingly impressive,! he turned round h>me 
and said, with a deep sigh, ‘ How’s y^our hackhone ? ’ ” He often 
spoke in later years of a feeling of coldness or shivering in his 
l>aek on hearing beautiful music. 

Besides a love of music, he had certainly at this time a 
love of line literature ; and Mr. Cameron tells me that my 
lather took much pleasure in Shakespeare loadings carried 
on in his rooms at tjhrist’s. Ho also speaks of Darwin’s 
great liking for first-class line engravings, especially those 
of Eaphael Morghen and Miiller ; and he siient hours iu 

* Formerly Leader iu Natural Plulogopliy at Durlian; Unirersity. 
t Blnne was afterwards, T bi?]i(!ve. in the Life Guard a ; he was in 
the Crimean War. and afterwards Military Attache at St. Petersburg, 
i am Indebted to 3Ir. Hamilton for iTifonnation abont some of my fntlieFs 
eontemporarl cs. 

X Brother of Ijotd Sherbrooke. 
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the Fitzwilliam HTisomii in looking over the prints in that 
collection/' 

My father s letters to Fox show how sorely oppressed he 
tit t>y the reading for an examination. His dcsj>air oyer 
nmthcinatics must have hecn profound, when he expresses a 
Jiope that Fox s silence is due to “ your being ten fathoms 
deep in the Mathematics; and if yon are, God help yon, for so 
am 1, only with tliis ditfercnce, I stick fast in the mud at the 
l>ottom, and there I shall remain/' Mr, Herbert says : He 

had, I imagine, no natural turn for mathematics, and he gaye 
his matheniatiail reading before he had mastered the first 
part of algebra, having had a special quarrel with Smds and 
the Binoniiai Theorem/' 

Wo get some evidence from my father^s letters to Fox of his 
intention of going into the Church. “ I am glad," he writes,* 
“ to hear that you are reading divinity. I should like to 
know what hooks yon are reading, and your opinions about 
them; you need not bo afraid of preaching to me pre- 
maturely, Mr. Herbert’s sketch shows how doubts arose in 
my fatber s mind as to the possibility of his taking Orders. 

eanicst conversation about going into 
-Holy Orders ; and I remember bis asking me, with reference 
to the question put l)y the Bishop in the Ordination Service, 
Ho you tnist that yen are inwardly moved by tlie Holy 
Spirit, &c., wbetlier 1 could answer in the affinnative, and on 
iny saying I could not, he said, ^Hcither can I, and there fore 
I cannot take orders,' ” This conycrsatioii appears to have 
taken place in 1829, and if so, the doubts here expressed must 
have been q^uieted, for in May 1880, he speaks of liaving some 
thoughts of reading divinity with Henslo w. 

The greater number of his Cambridge letters are addressed 
kj niy father to his cousin, William Darwin Fox, My father’s 
letters show clearly enougli how genuine the friendship was. 
In after years, distance, large families, and ill-health on both 
sides, checked the intercourse ; but a warm feeling of fidond- 
siiip remained . The correspondence was never quite dropped 
and continued till Mr. Fox’s death in 1880, Mr. Fox took 
orders, and worked as a country clergyman until forced by 
ill-healtb to leave Lis living in Delainere Forest. His love 
of natural history was strong, and be l>ecamc a skilled 
fancier of many kinds of birds, t^c. The index to Animah and 
vlantHj and nry father's later correspondenccj show how much 
help he received from his old College friend. 

* March 18, 1829. 
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G. D. to /. Jf, IlerherL September 14, 1828.* 

My deau old CnEEBuny, — I am about to fulfil my 2>rom'se of 
writing to you, but I am sorry to add there is a very selfish 
motive at the bottom, I am going to ask you a great favour, 
and you cannot imagine how much you will oblige me by 
procuring some more specimens of some insects which I 
dare say I can describe. J n the first place, I must inform you 
that 1 have taken some of the rarest of the British Insects, and 
their being found ncai^ Baimouth, is quite unknown to the 
Entomological world ; I think I shall WTite and inform some 
of the crack entomologists. 

But now for husiness. Several more specimens, if you can 
proeoro them without much trouble, of the following insects; — 
Tim violot-blacl!: coloured beetle, found on Craig Storm 
under stones, also a large smooth black one very like it ; a 
bluisli metallic-coloured dung-beetle, which is very common on 
the bill-sides ; also, if you would be so very kiml as to cross 
the ferry, and you %vili find a great number under the stones on 
the ivasto land of a long, smooth, jet-black beetle (a great many 
of these) ; also, in the same situation, a very small pinkish insect, 
with black spots, with a curved thorax projecting beyond the 
head ; also, ujion the marshy land over the ferry , near the sea, 
under old sea w^eed, stones, &C., you will find a small yellowish 
transparent beetle, with two or four blaokish marks on the 
back. Under these stones there are two sorts, one mueit 
darker than the other ; the lighter coloured is that which I 
want. These last two insects are exce^dvehj rure, and you will 
rcaBy extremebj oblige me by taking all this trouble pretty 
soon. Eomcml)er me most icindly to Butler,! toll him of my 
success, and I dare ssry both of you will easily recognise those 
insects, I hope his caterjiillars go (>n well, I think many of 
the Chrysalises are well w-ortli keeping. I really am quite 
ashamed [ofj so long a letter all about my own eoiicorns ; but 
do return good for evil, and send me a long account of all your 
proceedings. 

In the fir st w^cck I killed seventy-five head of game — a very 
contemptible number — but there are very few birds. 1 killed, 
however, a brace of black game. Since then I have been 

^ The postmark being Derby seems to show that the letter was written, 
from bis cousin, W. D, Pox's house, Osmaston, near Derby, 

t The top of the hill immediately belund Barmouth was called Craig- 
Storm, a hybrid Oambro-English word. 

X Bey. T. Bailer, a son of tfic former head master of Shrewsbury 
School. 
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staying ai^ tlie Fox'sj near Derby ; it is a very pleasant bouse, 
and the music meeting went off very well. 1 want to bear how 
Yates likes his gun, and wliat use ho has made of it. 

Tf the bottle is not lai^ge you can buy another for me, and 
when you pass through bhrewshury you esau leave these 
treasures, and I hope, if you i>ossibly can, you will stay a day 
or two with me, as 1 hope I need not say how glad I shall be 
to SCO you again. Fox remarked what deuced good natured 
fellows your friends at Earmouth must be ; and if I did not 
know that you and Butler were so, I would not think of giving 
you so much trouhle. 

In the following January wo find liim looking forward with 
jdeasurc to the beginning of anotlier year of his Cambridge 
litb : he writes t<) Fox, who had passed his examination “ 

“ I do so wish I were now in Camhridgo (a very selfish wish, 
however, as T was not with you in all your troubles and 
misery), to join in all the glory and happiness, wl\ich dangers 
gone by can give. How we would talk, walk, and entomolo- 
gise ! Sappho should he the best of bitches, and Dash, of 

dogs ; then should be ‘ peace on earth, good will to men/ 

which, bj the way, I always think the most perfect description 
of happiness that words can give.” 

Later on in the Lent term he wuites to Pox : 

“I am leading a quiet everyday soid of a life ; a little of 
Gibbon's History in the morning, and a good deal of Van John 
in the evening ; this, witli an oceasioiial ride with bimeos and 
(ionstitiitional with W hitley, makes up the regular roTitino 4 if 
my days. I see a good deal both of Herbert and Whitley, and 
the more I see of tlicm increases every day the respect I have 
for their excellent undeistandings and dispositions. They 
have been giving some very gay parties, neaidy sixty men there 
both evenings: ' 

C, D. to W. D. Fox. Christ*s College, April 1 [1829h 

My i>eah Fox— In your letter to Holden you arc pleased to 
observe “ blaclcguards you ever mot with I am 

the greatest. Upon this ol>servatioii I shall make no remarks, 
excepting that I must givo you all duo credit for acting on it 
most rigidly. And now I shoiild lil^c to kno^v in w£it one 
particular are you less of a blackguard than I am ? You idle 
old wretch, why have you not answered my hist letter, which 
I am sure I forwarded to Clifton nearly three weelts ago 
If I was not really very anxious to hear what you are domg, 
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I should have allowed you to remain till you thought it worth 
while to treat me like a gentleman. And now having vented 
my spleen in scolding you, and having told you, what you must 
know, liow very much and how anxiously I want to hear how 
you and your family are getting on at Clifton, the puijiort of 
this letter is finished. If you did but know how often I think 
of you, and how often I regret your absence, I am sure I sliould 
liave lieard from you long enough ago. 

I find Cambridge rather stupid, and as I know scarcely any 
one that walks, and this joined with my lips not being quite 
so well, has reduced me to a sort of hybernation ... 1 have 

caught Mr. Harbour * letting have the first pick of the 

beetles ; accord! ugly we have made our final adieus, my part 
in the affecting scene consisted in telling him he was a d — d 
rascal, and signifying I should kick him down the stairs if 
ever he appeared in my rooms again. It seemed altogether 
mightily to surjtrise the young gentleman, I have no nevrs to 
tell you ; indeed, when a correspondence has been broken off' 
like ours has been, it is difficult to make the first start again. 
Last night there was a terrible lire at Linton, eleven miles 
from Cambridge. Seeing the reflection so plainly in the 
sky, Hall, Woodyeare, Turner, and myself thought we would 
ride and see it, Wc sot out at half-past nine, and rode like 
incarnate devils there, and did not return till two in tho 
morning. Altogether it was a most awful sight. I cannot 
conclude without tolling you, that of all the blackguards I over 
met with, you are tho greatest and the best. 

In July 1829 he had written to Fox 

“ I must read for my Little-go. CHaham smiled and bowed 
so very civilly, when he told me that he was one of the six 
appointed to make the examination stricter, and that they were 
determined this would make it a very diOcrent thing from any 
previous examination, that from all this I am sure it will he 
the very devil to pay amongst all idle men and entomologists." 

But things were not so bad as ho feared, and in March 1830, 
he could write to the same correspondent : — 

“ I sim through my Lit tie-go Ml I am too much exalted to 
humble myself by apologising for not having written before. 
But I assure you before I W'Ont in, and wdien my nerves were 
in a shattered and weak condition, your injured person often 
rose before my eyes and taunted me with my idleness. But I 
am through, through, through. I could write the whole sheet 
full witli this delightful w'ord. I went in yesterday, and have 



* No doubt a paid collector. 
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just heard the joyful news. X shall not know for a week 
wliich class I am iu. TJio whole cxamiuation is carried ou in 
a different sy stein* It has one grand advantage — being over 
in one day. They are rather strict, and ask a wonderfe! 
number of (questions* 

And now I want to know something about your plans ; of 
course you intend coming up here : Tvhat fun we wull havo 
together j what beetles we will catch ; it will do my heart 
good to go once more together to some of our old haunts, I 
have two very promising pupils in Entomology, and we will 
make regular campaigns into the Fens, Heaven protect the 
beetles and Mr, JeiijnSj for we wonH leave him a pair in the 
wdiole country. My new Cabinet is come down, and a gav 
little affair it is,” 

In August he was diligently amusing himself in Korth 
Wales, finding no time to write to Fox, because 

This is literally the first idlo day I have had to myself ; 
for on the miny days I go fishing, on the good ones entomolo- 
gising,^’ 

November found him preparing for his degree, of which 
process ho WTites dolefully : — 

i have so little time at present, and am so disgusted by 
reading, that I have not the heart to ’write to anybody. I have 
only ’Written once homo since I came up* This must excuse 
me for not liaving answered your three letters, for which I am 
really very much obliged,, , , 

“ I have not stuck an insect this term, and scai'cel’v opened 
a case. If I had time I would have sent you the insects 
which I have so long promised ; but really I iiavo not sjiirits 
t>r time to do anything, Iteading makes me quite desperate ; 
the plague of getting up all my subjects is next thing to 
intolerable. H enslow is my tutor, and a most admirable one 
he makes ; the hour mth him is the pleasantest in the whole 
day* I thinlt ho is quite the most perfect man I ever met 
with, I have boon to some very pleasant parties there this 
term. His good-nature is unbounded.” 

The new year brought relief, and on January 2B, 1831, he 
wrote to tell Fox that he was through his examinati^jn, 

do not know why the degree should make ono so 
miserable, both before and afterwards, I recollect yon were 
sufficiently wi’etchcd before, and I can assure [you], I am now ; 
and what makes it the more ridiculous is, I know not what 
about- I believe it is a boautif id jnovision of nature to make one 
regret the loss leaving so pleasant a x>laco as Cambridge ; and 
amongst all its pleasures — I say it for once and for all — none 
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so groat as my huendship wdth you, I sent you a new^spaper 
yesterday, in wldcb you wdll see what a good place— tenth — 
have got in the Poll, As for Christ's, did you ever see such a 
college for producing Captains and Apostles ? ^ There are 
no men either at Emmanuel <jr Christ's plucked, Cameron is 
gulfed, I together with other three Trinity scholans ! My plans 
are not at all settled, I think I shall keep this term, and then 
go and economise at Shrewsbury, return and take my degree, 

“A man may be excused for writing so much about himself 
when lie has just passed the examination ; so you must excuse 
[me]. And on the same principle do you write a letter brimful 
of yourself and plans,” 

THE APPOINTMENT TO THE ^ EKAGLE,* 

In a letter addressed to Captain Fitz-Boy, befoixs the Beafjle 
sailed, my father wrote, “ What a glorious day the 4th of 
Hovember | will be to me — my second life will then commonce, 
and it shall be as a birthday for the rest of my life,” 

Foremost in the chain of circumstances which led to his 
appointment to the Beagle, was his friendship with Professor 
Heuslow, of which the autobiography gives a sufficient 
aceouiit,§ 

An extract from a pocket-book, in which Darwin briefly 
recorded the chief events of his life, gives the history of his 
introduction to that science which was so soon to be his chief 
oceii pat ion — gcol ogy , 

1831* Ohristmae . — Passed my examination for B,A, degree 
and kept the two following terms. During those months lived 
much with Professor Honslmv, often dining with him and 
w^alking with him ■ l>ecamG slightly acquainted with several 
of the learned men in Cambridge, which much (piickened 
the iseal which dinner parties and hunting had not destroyed. 
In the spring Hcnslow^ persuaded me to think of Ceology, 
and introduced me to Sedgwdek, During Midsummer geolo- 
gized a little in Shropshire,” 

This geological work w^as doubtless of impoHanco as giving 

The Captain ” is at the hmd of ilm “ Poll ; the “ Apostles ” arc 
tlni Iftst Bywlve in the Mathfimaticai Tripos. 

t For aa exphmation of the} word gulfed” or gulping ” soo Mr. AY. 
W. Rouse Ealfs' hitcro sting JiMorij of th-e Study of Mathematics ai 
Camhridg& (1889), p. IGO, 

% The BeagU should have started on Xov 4, but was delayed until 
Uee. 27, 

§ 8ce, too, a sketch by my father of his old maHter, in the Rc^y. L. 
Blomelield’a ATemo/r of Fro/esmr TTendo w. 
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Lim e^oine prautiesil exporicncOj ancE perhaps of more import- 
ance in helping to give him B<jine confidcncH^ in liiioself. In 
July of the eamc year, 1831, ho was “ w{>rking like a tiger 
at {loology, and trying to make a map of Bhrop shire, hut not 
linding it “ as easy as J oxpeeted/’ 

In writing to Henslow about the same time, he gives some 
aceount of his work : — 

I have been worldng at go many things that I Imve not 
got on much with geology, 1 suspect the first expedition I 
take, clinometer and hammer in hand, will send mo back very 
little wiser and a good deal more puzzled than when I started. 
As yet I have only indulged in hypotheses, but they are such 
powerfLil ones that I suppose, if they w'ere put into action hut 
for ono day, the world wtmld come to an end.^* 

He was evidently most keen to get to work with Sedgwick, 
who liad x>i'omised to tako him on a geological tour in Horth 
Wales, for he wrote to Henslow ; “ I Imve not heard from 
Professor Sedgwick, so I am afraid he not pay the Severn 
formations a visit, I hope and trust you did your best to 
urge him,^’ 

My father has given in his BecoUectiom some atscount of 
this Tour ; there too wo read of tl^c projected excursion to the 
Canaries, 

In April 1831, he writes to Fox : At present I talk, think, 

and dieam of a scheme I have almost hatched of going to the 
Canary Islands. I have long had a wish of seeing tropical 
scenery and vegetation, and, according to Humboldt, Tcnciiffe 
is a very pretty specimen,'' And again in May : “As for my 
Canary scheme, it is rash of you tt> ask (][ucstions ; iny otlior 
friends most sincerely wish me there, I plague them so witli 
talking ah<mt tropical sceueiy, &c, Eyton wdll go next 
i^Timmor, and I am learning Spanish," 

Later on in the summer the sclierao took more definite 
form, and the date seems to have been fixed for June 1832, 
He got information in London about passage-money, and in 
July was working at Bpanish and calling Fox “ tin grandisimo 
lehron,'^ in proof of his knowledge of the language. But oven 
then he seems to have had some doubts about his companion s' 
zeal, for he wndtes to Henslow (July 27, 1831) : “I hope yon 
continue to fan your Canary ardour. 1 read and rc-rcad 
Humboldt;'^ do you do the same. I am sure nothing will 
prevent ns seeing tho Great Dragon Tree,” 

* Tlic copy of Humboldt given hy Henslow to my fatlif^r, which is in 
my poHHCfesion, is a double mement/j of the two men — the author and the 
donor, who so greatly inlhicnoed his life. 
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Geological work and Tenor ifib dreams carried him through 
tho summer, till on returning from Barmouth for the sacred 
1st of September, ho received tho offer of appointment as 
Naturalist to the Beagle. 

Tho following exti’act from the pocket-book will bo a help 
in reading the letters : — 

Ee turned to Shrewsbury at end of August, Eefused offer 
of voyage. 

“ Septemher . — Went to Maer, returuod with Hncle Jos. to 
Shrewsbury, thence to Cambridge. London, 

“ll^/t.— Went with Captain Fitz-Eoy in steamer to Ply- 
mouth to sec the Beagle. 

— Eeturned to Shrew^sbury, passing through Cam- 
bridge. 

“ Ocloher 2ud. — Took leave of my home. Stayed in London. 

“ 2itk . — ^Eeached Plymouth, 

“ October and November . — Those months very miserable. 

“ Becember lOtE — Sailed, but were obliged to put back. 

— Put to sea again, and w^ero driven back. 

“ 27; A — Sailed from England on our Circumnavigation," 



George Pcacoch^ to J. S. Jlefishw [1831], 

My DEAR Hkuslow — Captain Fitz-Poy is going out to survey 
the southern coast of Ticrra del Fuego, and afterw^ards to visit 
many of the South Sea Islands, and to return l>y the Indian 
Archipelago, The vessel is fitted out expressly for scientific 
piu poses, combined with the survey ; it wuli furnish, therefore, 
a rare opportunity for a naturalist, and it would be a great 
misfortune that it should ho lost. 

An <yfi'er l^as been made to me to recommend a proper 
person to go out as a naturalist w ith this expedition ; ho wuli 
be treated with every consideration. The Captain is a young 
man of very pleasing manners (a nej>hew of the Duke of 
Grafton), of great zeal in his profession, and wlio is very 
liighly spoken of ; if Leonard Jenyns could go, what treasures 
he migl>t bring home with him, as the ship w ould be placed 
at his disposal whenever his inij^uiries made it necessary or 
desirable. In the absence of so accomplished a naturalist, is 
there any person whom you could slrougly recommend ? ho 
must be sucli a person as \vould do credit to our reco[nmcnda’ 
tiou. Do think of this subject ; it W’Ould be a serious loss to 

^ formerly Boim of Ely^ and T4 0 wndeaii Professor of Astronomy at 
Carabridge. 
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the cause of natural science if tliis fine opportunity was 
lost* 

The contents of the foregoing letter were commimicated to 
Darwin by Honslow (August 24th ^ 1831) ; — 

“ I have been asked by reacoek, who will read and forward 
this to you from London, to recommend him a Naturalist as 
companion to Captain Fitz-Roy, employed by Government to 
survey the soutliem extremity of America, I have stated that 
I consider you to be the best (pialified person I Icnow oi who 
is likely to undertake such a situation, I state this not in tho 
supposition of your being a fimiihed naturalist, hut as amply 
qualified for collecting, observing, and noting anything worthy 
to be noted in Natural History* Peacock has the appointment 
at his disposal, and if he cannot find a man willing to take the 
ofiice, the opportunitj’- will prohahly he lost* Captain Fitz- 
Roy wants a man (I understand) more as a companion than a 
mere collector, and would not take any one, however good 
a naturalist, who was not recommended to him liltewise as a 
gentleman. Particidars of salary, Ae,, I know nothing* The 
voyage is to last two years, and if yon take plenty of books 
with you, anything you please may he done. You will have 
ample opportunititis at command* In short, I suppose theixi 
never was a finer chance for a man of zeal and spirit ; Captain 
Fitz-Eoy is a yomig man. AVliat I wish you to do is instantly 
to come and consult wdth Peacock (at No* 7 Hufiblk Street, 
Pall Mall East, or else at the University Clnb), and leam 
further particulars. DunT put on any modest donhts or fears 
abont your disqualilications, for I assure you I think you are 
tho very man they are in search of ; s<i conceive yourself to bo 
tapped on the shoulder hy your l)um-baiiiff and affectionate 
friend, J* S* Heusj.ow/* 

On the strength of Hcnslow's recommendation, Peacock 
offered the post to Darwun, who wrote from Shrewsbury to 
Henslow (August SO, 18t31) : 

“ Mr. Peacock^s letter arrived on Saturday, and I received it 
late yesterday evening. As far as my own mind is (;onueined, 
I should, I think certainlg, most gladly have accepted the 
opportunity wdiicli you so kindly have offered me* But my 
father, althougli he does not decidedly refuse me, gives such 
strong advice against going, that I should not be comfortable 
if I did not follow it* 

“My father’s objections are these : the unfitting me to settle 
down as a Clergyman, my little habit of scafanng, the shortness 
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of the Erne, and the chance of my not suiting Captain Fitz-Roy. 
it is certainly a very serious objection, the very short time for 
all my preparations, as not only body but mind wants making 
up fijr such an undertaking. But if it had not been for my 
father I w^onld have taken all risks* What was the reason that 
a Naturalist w^as not long agt> fixed upon V I am very much 
obliged for the troulile you have had iihout it ■ there certainly 
could not have boon a better opportunity * * , * 

“ Even if I was to go, my father disliking would take aw^ay 
all onergy, and I should w ant a good stock of that. Again I 
must thank you, it adds a little to the heavy but pleasant load of 
gratitude which I owe to you*” 

The following letter w-as written hy Darwin from Maer, tho 
house of his imole Josiah Wedgwood the younger* It is plain 
that at first he intended to await a written reply from Dr. 
Darwin, and that the expedition to Shrewsbury, mentioned 
in the Autobiograjehg, w^as an afterthought* 

[Maer] August 31 [1831]. 

My oear Father — I am afraid I am going to make you again 
very uncomfortable* But, upon consideration, I thinlt you will 
excuse me onco again stating my opinions on the offer of the 
voyage* My excuse and reason is the different w^ay all the 
Wedgwoods view the subject from wdiat you and my sisters do. 

I have given Uncle Jos^ what I fervently trust is an accurate 
and full list of your objections, and he is Idud enough to give 
his opinions on all* Tho list and his ansW'Crs ^viil be enclosed. 
But may 1 heg of you one fiivonr, it will be doing me the 
greatest kindness, if yon will send mo a decided answ^er, yes or 
no ? If the latter, I should l>e most ungrateful if I did not 
implicitly yield to your better judgment, and to the Idndest 
indulgcnec you have shown me all through my life ; aiul you 
may rely upon it I will never menti<>n the sul>ject again* If 
yonr answ^er should be yes ; I will go dire c By to Hcnslow^ and 
con&^ult deliberately with him, and then come to Shrow^sbury. 

The danger appears to me and all the Wedgw^oods not 
great* Tho expense can not he serioi;s, and the time I do TKjt 
tliink, anyhow, would be more thrown away than if I stayed at 
]iome* But pray do not ci>nsider that T am so bent on going 
that I w^onld for one nimjle moment hesitate, if you thought 
that after a short period you should ctmtinuo uncomfortable* 

I must again state I cannot think it would unfit me here- 
after for a steady life* I do ho]>e this letter w ill not give you 

^ Jcsiali Wulgwood. 
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mucli uncasirLCSB. I Bead it by the car to-niorxf.m morning ; 
if yoTi make up your mind directly will yon send me an 
imswer ca tlie following day by the same means? If this 
letter should not find you at homo, I hope you wdll aasw^or as 
soon as you conveniently oan. 

1 do not know^ what to say about Uncle Jos* kindness ; I 
never can forget how ho interests himself about mo, 

Eelieve me^ my dear father, your afiectionate son, 

Chaules Uaew in. 

Here follow the objections above referred to : — 

*‘(L) Disreputable to my character as a Clergyman here- 
after. 

“ A wdld scheme, 

“ (3,) That they must have offered to many others before me 
the place of Naturalist* 

(4:,) And from its not being accepted there must bo some 
seiieus objection to tbe vessel or expedition. 

“ (5.) That I should never settle down to a steady life here- 
after, 

(6.) That my accommodations would ho most uncomfort- 
able, 

“ (7.) That you [{.e. Dr, Darwin] should consider it as again 
ebanging my profession, 

(8.) That it would he a useless undertaking,” 

Jo si ah Wedgwood having demolished this curious array of 
argument, and the Doctor having been converted, Darwin 
left homo for Cambridge. On his arrival at the Eed Lion 
he sent a messenger to Henslow wuth the following note 
(September 2nd): — 

“ I am just arrived ; you will guess the reason. My 
father has changed his mind, I trust tho place is not given 
away. 

“ I am very much fatigued, and am going to bed, 

I dai'c say yen have not yet got my second letter. 

“ How soon shall I come to you in the morning ? Send a 
verbal answer.” 

Cn D, to Miss Susan Dai win. Cambridge [September 4, 1831]. 

The whole of yesterday I spent with Henslow, 

thinking of what is to he done, and that I find is a great deal. 
By great good luck I know a man of tho name of Wood, 
nephew of Lord Londonderry, He is a great friend of 
Captain FitJ^-Boy, and has written to him about me. I heard 
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a jiart of Captain Fitz-Iioy*s letter, dated some time ago, in 
which he says : ^ I have a right gooH set of olhcers, and most 
of my men have been there before,^ It seems ho has been 
there for the last few^ years ■ he was then second in command 
with the same vessel that he has now" chosen. Ho is only 
twenty -throe years old, hut l^ltas] seen a deal of service, and 
won the gold medal at Portsmouth, The Admiralty say his 
msips are most perfect. Ho had choice of tw"0 vessels, and ho 
chose tho smallest. Henslow" will give me letters to all 
travellers in town whom he thinks may assist me, 

, I write as if it was settled, hnt lion slow tells me 
710 means to make up my mind till I have had long conversations 
with Captains Beaufort and Fitz-ltoy. Good-bye, You will 
hear from me constantly". Direct 17 S^ning Gardens, leu 
7iohody in Shropshire yet. Be sure not. 

I was BO tired that evening I was in Shrewsbury that I 
thanked none of you for your kindness half so imich as I felt* 
Love to my father. 

The reason 1 don't want pcfiple told in Shropshire : m case 
I should not go, it will make it more fiat* 

At this stage of the Iransaction, a hitch occurred. Captain 
Fitz-Eoy, it seems, wished to take a friend (Mr. Chester) as 
companion on the voyage, and accordingly wrote to Cambridge 
in such a discouraging strain, that Darwin gave up hope and 
lumBy thought it worth liis while to go to London (September 5), 
Fortunately, ho^vcver, he did go, and found that Mr. Chester 
could not leave England. When the physiognomical. Or nose- 
dilliculty (Autobiography, p, 26.) occurred, I have no means of 
]?:n owing : for at this interview Fitz-Boy was evidently well- 
disposed towards him, 

M.y father wrote : — 

“ He oilers me to go shares in everything in his cabin if I 
like to come, and every sort of accommodation I can liave, but 
tlicy wull not be numerous. He says nothing would be so 
miserable for him as having me w"ith him if I w"as uncomfort- 
able, as in a small vessel w"o must be thrown together, and 
thought it his duty to state everything in the worst point of 
view^". I think I shall go on Sunday to Plymouth to see the 
vessel, 

“ There is something most extremely attractive in his maimers 
and way of coming straight to thti point. If 1 live with him, 
he says 1 must live poorly — no wine, and the plainest dinners. 
Tho scheme is not certainly so good as Peacock describes. 
Captain Fitz-Uoy advises me not [to] make up my mind (^uite 
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yetj but tliatj Boriously, he thinks it will have muuli more 
pleasure than pain for mo, . . . 

The want of room is decidedly the most serious ol>jectIon ; 
hut Captain Eitz-Eoy (probably owing to "Wood's letter) seems 
determined to make me [as] comfortable as ho possibly can* 1 
like his manner of proceeding* He asked me at oneej ^ Shall 
yon bear being told that I want the cabin to myself — when I 
w^ant to he alone ? If we treat each other this way, I hope we 
shall suit ; if not, probably we should wisli each other at the 
devil/ '' 

0, D. to Miss Susan Danmn. London [September G, 1831], 

My deap Susan— Again I am going to trouble you, I suspect, 
if I keep on at this mte, yon will sincerely wdsh me at Tierra del 
h'nego, or any other Terra, but England, First, I will give my 
commissions. Toll Nancy to make me some twelve instead of 
eight shiiiis. Tell Edward to send me up in my carpet-hag 
(he can slip the key in the bag tied to some string), my 
slippers, a pair of lightish walbing-shocs, my Sjumish hooks, 
my new microscope (about six inches long jmd three or four 
deep), which must have cotton stuffed inside ; my geological 
comj>ass ; my father knows that ; a little hook, if I have got it 
in my bed room — Taxider^wi/. Ask my father if he thinks 
there wu>nld bo any objection to my taking arsenic for a little 
time, as my hands are not quite well, and I have alw^avs 
observed that if I once get them w^ell, and change my manner 
of living about the same time, they will generally remain well. 
What is the dose ? Tell Edward my gun is dirty, '\^^hat is 
Erasmus's direction? Tell rue if you think there is time to 
write and to receive an ausyrer before I start, as I should like 
particularly to know what ho thinks about it, I suppose you 
do not know Sir J, Mackintosh's direction ? 

1 write all this as if it was settled, but it is not more than 
it was, excepting that from Captain EitZ'lloy wishing mo so 
much to go, and, from his Icindness, I feel a predestination I 
shall start, I spent a very pleasant evening with him yester- 
day, He must ho more than twxmty -three years old ; he is of 
a slight figure, and a dark but handsomo edition of Mr. 
Eynaston, and, according to my notions, pre-eminently good 
manners. He is all for etionomy, excepting on one point-— vii5., 
fire-arms. He recommends me strongly to get a case of pistols 
like his, wkieh cost JC60 ! ! and never to go on shore anywhere 
without loaded ones, and he is doubting about a rifle ; lie says 
I cannot applied ate the luxury of fresh meat here. Of course 
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I shall buy notliing till everything is settled ; hut I work all 
day long at my lists, putting in and striking out articles* This 
is the first really cheerful day I have spent since I received 
the letter, and it all is owing to the sort of involuntary confidence 
I place in my hmu ideal of a (Captain, 

Wo stop at Tenerifib. His object is to stop at as many 
places as possible. He takes out twenty chronometers, and it 
wdll be a ^^siu” not to settle the longitude. He tells me to 
get it down in waiting at the Admii’alty that I have the free 
choice to leave as soon and whenever I like. 1 daresay you 
expect I shall turn back at the Madeira ; if I have a morsel of 
stomach loft, I won't give up. Excuse my so often troubling 
and writing : the one is of great utility, the other a great amuse- 
ment to me. Most likely 1 shall write to-morrow* Answer by 
return of post. Love to my father, dearest Susan, 

f7. D, to J. 8. Relish (V. Devonport [Kovembor 15, 1831], 

My beau Henslow^ — The orders are come down from the 
Admiralty, and everything is finally settled* We positively 
sail the iast day of this month, jind I think before that time 
the vessel wdll he ready. She looks most beautiful, even a 
landsman must admire her. Wo all think her the most perfect 
vessel ever turned out of the Dockyard* One thing is certain, 
no vessel has been fitted out so expensively, and with so mucli 
care. Everything that can he made so is of mahogany, and 
nothing can exceed the neatness and beauty of all the ac- 
commodations, The instructions are very general, and leave 
a great deal to the Caidain^s discretion and j udgment, paying a 
substantial as w'ell as a verbal compliment to him , , * , , 

No vessel ever left England wuth such a set of Chrono- 
nieters, viz, t\yenty-four, all very good ones. In short, every- 
thing is well, and I have only now to pray for the sickness to 
moderate its fierceness, and J shall do very wdh Yet 1 should 
not call it one of the very best opportunities for natural history 
that has ever occurred. The absolute is'^ant of room is an evil 
that nothing can surmount* I think L. Jenyns did very wisely 
in not coming, that is judging from my own fa clings, for I 
am sure if I had loft college some few years, or been those years 
older J 7 iever could have endured it. TJio officers (excepting 
the Captain) aro like the freshest freshmen, that is in tlieir 
manners, in everything else widely different. licmemher nio 
most kindly to him, and tell him if ever ho dreams in the 
night of palm-trees, ho may in the morning comfoit himself 
with the assuiance that the voyage w'ould not have suited him* 
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I am iTuicli obliged for your advice, de MatJiemaiicis. I 
suBpect when I am struggling with a triangle, I shall often 
wish myself in yonr room, and as for those wicked sulky surds, 
I do not know what I shall do without you to conjure them* 
My time passes away very pleasantly* 1 know one or two 
pleasant people, foremost of whom is Mr* Thnnder-and-light- 
ning Harris,^ whom I daro say you liave lieard of* My chief 
employment is to go on board the Beagle^ and try h> look as 
much like a sailor as I can* I have no evidence <^f having 
taken in man, woman or child. 

I am going to ask you to do one more commission, and I 
trust it will bo tho last* When I was in Cambridge, I wrote 
to Mr* Ash, asking him to send my College account to my 
father, after having suhtraetod about £30 for my furniture. 
This he has forgotten to do, and my father has paid the 
bill, and I want to have the fumitui e-money transniittod to 
iny father* Perhaps you would he kind enough to speak to 
Mr. Ash, I have cost my father so much money, I am i^uito 
ashamed of myself* 

I will write once again before sailing, and perhaps you will 
w^rite to me before then* 

Believe nie, yoiiis affectionately* 

C* D. fo J. S. Senslow, Bevonport [Becemher 3, 1831]. 

Mr DEAR Henslow — I t is now late in the evening, and to-night 
I am going to sleep on board* On Monday we most cortainly 
sail, so you may guess in what a desperato state of confusion 
WG arc all in* If you weio to hear the various exclamations of 
the officers, you would suppose we had scarcely had a wcek^s 
notice. I am just in the same way taken all ahadcj and in 
such a hustle 1 hardly Iniow wffiat to do. The number of things 
to be done is iniinitc. I look forward even to sea-sickness 
with something like satistactitm, anything must be hotter than 
this state of anxiety* I am very much ohiiged for yoar last 
kind and alfectionate letter* I always like advice from y^ou, 
and no one whom I have the luck to know is more capablo of 
giving it than yourself* Itecollect, Tvhen you write, that I am 
a sort of protege of yours, and that it is your hoimdcn duty to 
lecture mo* 

I will noiv give you my direction: it is at hrst, Ftio; but 
if yon will send me a letter on the first Tuesday (when the 
packet sails) in February, directed to Monte Yideo, it will give 



* William Suow Harris, the ElectrieiaD. 
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me very great pleasure : I shall so much enjoy hearing a little 
Cambridge new"S* Poor dear old Ahna Waiter / I am a very 
W' or thy son in as far as aifectian goes* I liavc little more 
to write about . , . 1 cannot end this without telling you how 
cordially I feel grateful for tho kindness you have shown 
mti during my Cambridge life* Much of tho pleasure and 
utility which I may have derived from it is owing to you. I 
long for tho time wffien we shall again meet, and till then 
believe me, my dear Henslo\v, 

Yonr aifeotionatc and ohiiged friend, 

Cn. Daewik* 
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THE ‘beagle^ laid ASIFORK, RTTER SANTA CSUZ, 



CHAPTEE YL 

THK VOYAGE, 

There is a ualiiml good-lmmoured energr ia hiK letters just like 
himself.” — From a letter of Dr. li. \V. Darwiif 0 to Professor Hen slow. 

The objoot of the Beagle voyage is briefly deseribed in my 
father's tTournal of lieeearche^^ p. 1, as being “ to complete 
^ the Hurvey of Patagonia and Ticrra del FnogOj commenced 

under Captain King in 182 G to 1830 ; to siirYey the sliores of 
Chile, Pern, and some islands in the Pacific ; and to carry a 
chain of chronometiieal moasuromonts round the world/’ 

The Beagle is described ^ as a wcll-bnilt little vessel, of 235 
tons, rigged as a barque, and carrying six guns. She belonged 
I to the old class of ten-gnn brigs, winch were nicknamed 

“ coifins,” from their liability to go do^ui in severe w^eather. 
They wore very deep-waisted/^ that is, their bulwarks were 
high in proportion to their sii5e, so that a heavy sea broaking 
over them might be highly dangerous, Keverthelcss, she had 

* Voyages of the. Adventnro mul Boagle, vob i. iutrioductinn xii. The 
illustration at the head of the cluLpter ia 1mm vol. ii, of the same w^ork. 
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already lived through five years' work, in the most stormy 
regions in the world, under Commanders Stokes and Pitz-Eoy 
without a serious accident, "When re-commissioned in 1831 
for her second voysge, slie w^as found (as I learned from the 
late Admiral Bir James Bulivan) to he so rotten that she 3iad 
practically to bo rebuilt, and it was this that caused tht^ 
long delay in refitting. 

She was fitted out for the expedition with all possible care : 
to quote my father’s description, written from Devonport, 
J^ovember 17, 1831: “ Everybody, who can judge, says it is 
one of the grandest voyages that has almost ever liocn sent out* 
Everything is on a grand scale, * * * In short, everything is as 
prosperous as himran moans can make it,” The twenty-four 
chronometers aud the mahogany fittings seem to liavo been 
especially admired, and are more than once alluded to. 

Owing to the smallness r>f the vessel, every one on board was- 
cramped for room, and my father s accommodation seems to havti 
boen narrow^ enough. 

Yet of this confined space ho wrote enthusiastically, 
Seijtember 17, 1831 "When I wToto last, I was in great 
jjlarm about my cabin* The cabins were not then marked 
OTit, but when I left they were, and ]uino is a capital one, 
certainly next best to tho Captain’s and rcmarkaldy light. 
My companion most luckily, I think, will tmm out to be the 
officer whom I shall like best. Captain Fitz-Eoy says he will 
take care that one corner is so fitted up that I shall be com- 
fortable in it and shall consider it my home, but that also I 
sliall liave tho run of his. My cabin is the drawn ng one ; and 
in the middle is a large table, on which we two sleep in 
hammocks, Put for the fii^st two months there will bo no 
drawing to be done, so that it will bo quite a luxurious room, 
and a good deal larger than the Captain’s cabin,” 

My father used to say that it was the absolute necessity nf 
tidiness in tho cramped space on the Beagle that helped “ to 
give him his mothoditsal habits of working,” On the Beagle , 
too, ho w^ould s^iy, that he learned wbat ]io considered the 
golden rule for saving time; i.e.j taking care of the minutes. 

In a letter to his sister (July 1832), he w^ritos contentedly of 
his manner of life at sea: — do not think I havo ever given 
you an account of how ttie day passes. We breakfast at eight 
o’cdock. The invariable maxim is to throw away all politeness. 
— that is, never to wait for each other, and bolt off the minuto 
one has done eating, Ac, At sea, when the w^eather is calm, 
I w^ork at marine animals, with which the w^holc ocean abounds* 
If there is any sea up I am either sick or contrive hj rca I 
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some Yoyago or travels. At one wo dine* Yon sliore- going 
people ar<i lamentalily mistaken about the maimer of living on 
board. We Lave never yet (nor shall wo) dined off salt meat, 
P,iee and peas and calmame^ arc excellent vegetables, and, 
with good broadj who eonhl want more? Judge Aklcrson 
could not be more temperate, as nothing but ivatcr comes on 
the table. At tive we Lave tea/' 

The crew of the Bea(^e consisted of Captain Fitz-Koy, 
“ Commander and SiUY^eyor,” tsvo lieutenants, one of whom 
(the first lieutenant) was the late Captain Wickham^ G-oyernor 
of Queensland ; the late Adtniral Sir James Sulivaiij R.C,E,, 
was the second lieutenant. Besides the master and two mates, 
tlierc was an assistant “Surveyor, the late Admiral Lort 
8tokes, There were also a surgeon, assistant- surge on, two 
midshipmen, master's mate, a yolunteer (1st class), jmrser, 
cai'jjentor, clerk, boatswain, eight marines, thiity-four seamen, 
and six boys. 

There are not now (1892) many survivors of my father's 
old ship-mates. Admiral Mcllersh, and Mr, Philip King, of 
the Legislative Council of Sydney, are among the number, 
A<liniral Johnson died almost at the same time as my father. 

My father retained to the last a most pleasant recollection of 
tho voyage of the Beagh^ and of the friends ho made on board 
her. To his children their names were familiar, from his many 
stories of the voyage, and we caught his feeling of friendship 
&r many who were to ns nothing more than names. 

It is pleasant to know how aUbctionatcly his old companions 
remember him. 

Sir James Sulivan remained, throughout my father's life^ 
time, one of his best and tnicst friends, lie writes : — “ I can 
confidently express my belief that during the five years in the 
Bmglfij he was never known to l>e out of temper, or to say one 
unkind or hasty wmrd of or to any one. You will therefore 
rtsadily understand how this, combined with the admiration of 
his energy and ability, led to our giving him the name of ^ the 
dear old Pliihjsoj>her.' " ^ Admiral Mcllersh writes to me — 

Your hither is as vivhlly in my mind's eye as if it was only a 
week ago that 1 was in the Beagle with him ; his genial smile 
and conversation can never ho forgotten hy any who saw them 
and heard them, I was sent on two or three occasions away in 
a boat with him on some of his Bcientifie excursions, and alw ays 

* His other iLLcknamG was TJie FlycJitchcr,” I have heard my father 
tell liuw he overheard the biaatswam of thB Ueagh showing another 
boatswain ov^cr the siiip, and pointing oiit tlio oliioors : That’s our first 

lieutenant ; tliat’‘s onr tlcotor ; that^a our fiycatcJier.” 
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looked forward to these trips with great pleasure, an anticipa- 
tion that, unlike many others, was always realised. I think he 
was the only man I ever loiew against wliom I never heard a 
word said; and as people when shut up in a ship for five years 
arc apt to get cross witli each other, that is saying a good 
deal,” 

Admiral Stokes, Mr. King, Mr. Ushornc, and Mr, Hamond, 
all speak of their friendship with him in the same warm- 
hearted way. 

Captain Fitz-Iioy was a strict officer, and made himself 
thoroughly respected Loth by ofSccis and men. The occasional 
severity of his maimer was borne with because every one on 
hoard knew that his first thought was his duty, and that he 
would sacrifice anything to the real welfare of tho ship. My 
father writes, July 183d : “ We all jog ou very wtII ttigcthcr, 
there is no c^uarrclling ou board, which is something to 
say, Tho Captain keeps all smooth by rovdng every one in 
turn.” 

My father speaks of the officers as a fine determined set of 
men, and especially of Wickham, the first lieutenant, as a 
“ glorious fellow.” Tlio latter being responsible for the smart- 
ness and appearance of tho ship strongly ohjected to Darwin 
littering tho decks, and spoke of specimens as “ d- d beastly 
devil in on t,” and nsed to add, “If I w^ere skipjier, I would soon 
have you and all your d — d mess out of the place.” 

A sort of halo of sanctity w^as given to my father ljy the fact 
of his dining In the Captain's cabin, so that tho midshipmen 
used at fii'st to call him “ Sir,” a formality, how- ever, which did 
not prevent his becoming fast friends with the younger officers. 
He wrote about the year 1861 or 1862 to Mr, P. Gi. King, 
M.L.C., Sydney, who, as before stated, was a inidshipinan on 
board tho Beagle : — “ Tho remembrance of old days, when we 
used to sit and talk on the booms of the Beagle^ will always, to 
the day of my death, make me glad hear* of your happiness 
and prosperity.” Mr. King describes tlio pleasure my father 
seemed to take “in pointing out to me as a youngster tho 
delights of the tro|)ical nights, with their haliny breezes 
eddying out of the sails above us, and the soa liglitcd up by 
the passage of the ship through the never-ending streams of 
^jhosphoreseent animalcuhe/' 

It has been assumed that his ill-health in later years was 
due to his having suffered so much from sea-sickness. This 
ho did not l^imsclf believe, but rather ascribed his bad health 
to tlie hereditary fault which took shape as gout in some of the 
past generations. I am not quite clear as to ho^w much he 
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jUitimlly suffered from aea-sidoicss ; mj imprcssioii is distinct 
tliiit, aceoidiDg to his own memory j lie not actually ill 
after the iirat tliiee wreelts, but constant ly uocomfortaljle when 
the Ycssol pitclicd at all hcaylly* Eiit, judging from his 
letters, and from the evidence of some of the ofScors, it would 
seem that in later years ho forgot the extent of the discomfort. 
Writing June 8, 1886, from the Gape of Good Hope, he says: 
“It is a lucky thing for me that the voyage is di-awing to its 
close, for I positively suffer more from sca-sickness now than 
throe years ago," 

0* D* to It. W. Dandn. Bahiuj or San Salvador^ Brazil, 
[l^ebruary 8, 1882,1 

I Jind after the first page I have been wiiting 
to my Bisters, 

My ueak Father ! am writing this on the 8th of Fehruary, 
ono day's sail past St. Jago (Capo de Yerd), and intend taking 
the chance of meeting with a homow'ard-hound vessel some- 
where a]>out the equator. The date, however, will tell this 
ivhenever the opportunity occurs. J will now begin from the 
day of leaving Englan<l, and give a short account of our 
2>rogress. We sailed, as you know, on the 27th of December, 
and have been fortunate enough to have had from that time to 
the present a fair and moderate breeze. It aftcrw'ards proved 
that wo had escaped a heavy gale in the Channel, another 
at Madeira, and another on [thej Coast of Africa, But in 
escaping the gale, we felt its cense qn emu) — a heavy sea. In 
tlic Bay of Biscay there was a long and continuous swell, and 
tlie misery I endured from sea-sickness is far beyond what I 
ever guessed at, I believe yon arc curious about it. I will 
give you all my dcar-be light experience, Xobody who has 
only been to sea for twenty-four hours has a riglit to say that 
sea-sickness is even uncomfortable. Tho real misery only 
begins when you are so exhausted that a little exertion makes 
a feeling of faintness ctmie on, I found nothing but lying in 
my hammock did me any good, I must especially except 
yom* receipt of raisins, u hich is the only food that the* stomach 
will bear. 

On the 4th of January we w ere not many miles from Madeira, 
but as there w^as a heavy sea running, and the island lay to 
windward, it was not thought worth while to heat up to it. It 
afterwards has turned out it was lucky we saved ourselves the 
trouble, 1 was much too siek even to get up to see the distant 
outline. On the 6th, in the evening, wo sailed into the 
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harbour of Santa Cniz. I now first felt even moderately well, 
and I was picturing to myself all the delights of fresh fruit 
growing in beautiful valleys, and reading Humholdfs descrip- 
tion of tho island’s glorious views, wdieu perhaps you may 
nearly guess at oui' disappointment, when a small pale man 
informed ns we must perform a strict cpiarantine of twelve 
days. There was a doatli-like stUlncss in the ship till the 
Captain cried “ up jib," and we left this long wished-for place. 
We w^ere becalmed for a day between Tenerille and tlie 
Grand Canary, and hero T first exporiencecl any enjoyment. 
The view was gh>iious, Tlie Beak of Tenerifio was scon 
amongst the clouds like another world, Oiir only dra^ybacli 
was the extreme wish of visiting this glorious island. From 
Teneiiff'e to St, Jago the voyage w^as extremely i>leasant, I had 
a net astern the vessel which caught great numbers of curious 
animals, and fully oecupied my time in my cabin, and on deck 
the weather w'as so delightful and clear, that tho sky and water 
togotlicr made a picture. On the IGth wo arrived at Fort 
Praya, the capital of the Capo dc Yerds, and there w^o remained 
twenty-three days, viz, till yesterday, the 7th of February, The 
time has flown aTfVay most delightfully, indeed iiotliing can be 
pleasanter ■ exceedingly busy, and that business both a duty 
and a great delight. I do nut believe 1 have spent one half- 
hour idly since leaving Tcneriffe, St, Jago has afforded me 
an exceedingly rich harvest in several branches ol ^{atural 
History, I find the descriptions scarcely Avorth anything of 
many of the eoinmoncr animals that inhabit the Tropics, I 
allude, of course, to those of the lower classes. 

Geologising in a volcanic country is most delightful ; 
besides tho interest attached to itself, it leads you into most 
beautiful and retired spots, Hobody but a person fond of 
Ivatui’al History can imagine the pleasure of strolling under 
cocoa-nuts in a thicket of bananas and coffee-plants, and an 
endless number of wuld flowers. And this island, that has 
given me so much instruction and delight, is reckoned tho 
most uninteresting place that w^e perhaps shall touch at during 
our voyage. It certainly is generally very barren, but tbo 
valleys are more exquisitely beautiful, from tho very contrast. 
It is utterly useless to say anything about the scenery ; it 
would be as profitable to tixplain to a blind man colours, as 
to a person who has u{>t hsen out of Fur ope, the total dis- 
similarity of a tropical view. Whenever I enjoy anything, I 
iilw^ays either look forward to w^riting it dowm, either in my 
log-book (which increases in bulk), or in a letter ; so yon must 
excuse raptures, and those raptures badly expressed. I find 
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my collections arc increasing wonderfallyj and from Hio I 
tliink I slnill obliged to send a cargo Iiomc. 

All tlie endless delays wliicli wc experienced at Ply man tb 
hayc been most fortunatej as I verily believe no pi^rson ever 
went out better provided for collecting and observing in tbe 
diderent brandies of Natural History. In a multitude of coisn- 
scllors I ceidainly found good. I bnd to my great surprise 
that a ship is singularly comfortable for all sorts of work, 
Everything is so close at hand, ami being cramped makes one 
so methodical, that in the end I have boon a gainer, I already 
have got to look at going to sea as a regular g^uiet place, like 
going back to home after staying away from it. In short. I 
hnd a ship a very comforhthle house, with everything yen want, 
and if it was not for sea-sickness the whole world would bo 
sailors, I do not think there is much danger of Erasmus setting 
the example, but in case there should be, he may rely upon it 
he does not kmiw one-tenth of the suife rings of sea-sickness. 

I like the otiicers much more tban I did at first, cspociaily 
YVickham, and young King and Stokos, and indeed all of them. 
The Captain continues stcaddy very kind, and does everything 
in his power to assist mo. We see very little of each other 
when in haihmir, onr pursnits load ns in such diherent tracks. 
I never in my life met with a man who could endure nearly so 
great a share of fatigue. He w^orks incessantly, and when 
apparently not employed, he is thinking. If he does not kill 
himself, he will during this voyage do a w^oiiderful q^uantlty of 
work, , . . 

Fehruar^ 26^Ze. — A bout 280 miles from Bahia. W e have boon 
singularly unlucky in not meeting wdth any homeward-bound 
vessels, but I suppose [at] Bahia wo certainly shall ho able to 
WTitc to England, Since wiiting the first part of [this] le^ttcr 
nothing has occurred except crossing the E^piator, and being 
shaved. This most disagreeable operation, consists in having 
yoim face rubbed wnTli paint and tar, which forms a lather for a 
saw which represents tho razor, and then being half drowned in 
a sail filled wdth salt water. About 50 miles north of the line 
we touched at the rocks of St. Paul ; this little speck (about 
i of a mile across) in tho Atlantic has seldom been visited. It 
is totally haiuen, but is covered by hosts of bii-ds ; they were so 
unused to men that wc found wo could kill plenty with stones 
and sticks. After remaining some hours on the island, wo 
returned on boaid w ith the boat loaded with onr prey.'® Erom 

There was anch a scene hero. ^Viekham (l*t Lieutenant) and I 
were the only two who landed witli guns and geological hammers* &c. 
The birds hy myriads were too close to shoot ; wc tlicii tried stones, but 
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this w-e went to Eernando Noronha, a small island where the 
[Brazilians] send their exiles. The landing there was attended 
with so much difficnlty ow^ing [to] a heavy surf that the Cap- 
tain determined to sail the next day after arriving. My one 
day on shore was exceedingly interesting, the whole island is 
one single wood so matted together hy creepers that it is very 
difficult to move out of the beaten path, I find the Natural 
History of all these unfrequented S 2 >ots most exceedingly 
interesting, especially the geology. I have wudttcn this much 
in order to save time at Bahia, 

Decidedly the most striking thing in the Trojucs is the 
novelty of the vegetable forms. Cocoa-nuts could well be 
imagined from drawings, if you add to them a graceful light- 
ness w'hich no Eur 02 >can treo partakes of. Bananas and plan- 
tains are exactly the same as those in hothouses, the acacias or 
tamarinds are striking from the blueness of their foliage ; bnt 
of the ghmious orange trees, no description, no drawings, wdll 
give any just idea ; instead of the sickly green of our oranges, 
the native ones exceed the Portugal laurel in the darkness of 
their tint, and infinitely exceed it in beauty of form. Cocoa- 
nuts, papaws, tho light-gxcon bananas, and oranges, loaded with 
fruit, generally surround the more luxuriant villages. Whilst 
viewing Bueh scenes, one feels the impossibility that any 
description should come near the mark, much less be over- 
drawn. 

March — Bahia, or San Salvador, I arrived at this jdace 

on the 28th of Eohruaiy, and am now widting this letter after 
having in real earnest strolled in the forests of the new world. 
No person coidd imagine anything so beautiful as the ancient 
town of Bahia, it is fairly^ eml>osomcd in a luxuriant wood of 
beautiful trees, and situated on a steep hank, and overlooks the 
calm w^aters of the great hay of All Saints. The houses are 
white and lotty, and, from the ^yiudows being narr{.nv and long, 
have a very light and elegant appearance. Convents, porticos, 
and public buildings, vary the uniformity of the houses; the 
bay is scattered over with largo ships ; in short, and w^hat can 
be said more, it is one of tbe finest vieW’S in the Brazils, But 
the exquisite glorious pleasure of walking amongst such 
ilowers, and such trees, cannot be comprehendod but by those 

at last* my geological hammer was t lie instrument of death. 

We soon kia.ded tbe l>oat wit3i bird^s utid eggs. Wbilsit wo were so 
engaged, tJio men in the were fairly fighting with the sharks Ibr 
such magnificent fish as you could not see in the Londtm market. Our 
bout would have made a Hue subject for Snyders, such a medley of game 
it contained. — From a letter to lloibcrt, 
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^ho liaTe experiencGd it,* Althougli in m low a latitude tiie 
locality ie not disagreeably hot^ but at present it is very damp, 
for it is tbo rainy season* I find the climate as yet agrees 
admirably T\dth me ; it makes me long to live c|uictly for some 
time in siicb a country. If yon really want to have [an idea] 
of troi>ical conntnes, study Hnmboldt. Skip tlie scientific 
2 >artSj and commence after leaving Tcncrifie* My feelings 
anooimt to admiration tlie more I read him* * * . 

This letter r^dll go on the oth, and I am afraid will be some 
time before it readies yon ; it mnst be a warning Iiow^ in other 
parts of the world yon may l>e a long time without hearing* 
A year might by accident thus pass. About the 12th we start 
for Itio, but we remain some time on tbo w^ay in sounding the 
Alhrolhos shoals, , , * 

Web ave beat all the ships in manfcnvring, so much so that 
the commanding officer says w-e need not follow his examplo ; 
becanse we do everything better than his great shi]j, I begin 
to take great interest in naval points, more es 2 >ecially now*^, as 
I find they all say wo are the No, 1 in South America* I 
suppose the Captain is a most excellent officer. It was quite 
glorious to-day how^ we heat the Samar ang in furling saUs, 
It is quite a new thing for a sounding ship ” to beat a regular 
man- of-ivar ; and yet tho Beagle is not at all a particular shii}. 
Erasmus will clearly perceivo it w^hen he hears that in the 
night 1 have actually sat down in the sacred precincts of tho 
quarter deck* Y'on must excuse these queer letters, ami 
recollect they are generally w'ritten in the evening after my 
day's work* I take more pains over my log-book, so that 
eventually you will iiave a good account of all tho places I 
visit* Hitherto the voyage lias answered admirahlg to me, and 
yet I am now more fully aware of yoiir wisdom in throwing 
cold water on the whole scheme ; the chances are so mmicrons 
of [its] turning out <j[uite the reverse ; to such an extent do I feel 
this, that if my advice was asked by any person on a similar 
occasion, I should he very cautious in encouraging him. I 
have not time to wuute to anybody else, so send to Maer to let 
them know", that in the midst of the glorious tropical scenery, 
I do not forget how instrumental they w^ere in placing me 
there, I will not rap tu rise again, but I give myself great 
credit in not being crazy out of i>ure delight. 

Give my lovo to every soul at home, and to the Owens, 

I think one’s affections, like other good things, flourish and 
increase in those tropical regions* 

^ My miifid bas been, siiicc leavmg EiiglEuid, in a perfect liurricane of 
delight and astoiiiahmeut.” — 0* J). to Fox, May 1832, horn Eotofogo Bay* 
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Tho conviction that I am walking in tho New World is even 
yet marvellous in my owm eyes, and I daresay it is little loss 
so to you, tho receiving a letter from a son of yours in such a 
quarter* 

Believe me, my dear father, your most affectionate son. 

The Beagle letters give ample proof of his strong love of 
home, and all connected W"ith it, from his father down to 
Nancy, his old nurse, to whom he sometimes sends his love* 
His delight in home-letters is shown in such passages as 
“ But if you knew tho glowing, unspeakahle delight, which I 
felt at being certain that my father and all of you wero well, 
only four months ago, you would not gmdge the labour lost in 
keeping up the regular series of letters*'* 

“ You would ho surprised to know how entirely the pleasure 
in arriving at a new place depends on letters,*’ 

“ I saw the other day a vessel sail for England ; it was quite 
danger<ms to know how easily I might turn desortcr. As for 
an English lady, I have almost forgotten w"hat she is — ^some- 
thing very angelic and good,** 

“ I have just rccciYcd a bundle more letters* T do not know 
how to thank you all sufficiently , One from Cathorine, Feb- 
ruary Bth, another from Susan, March 3rd, together with notes 
from Caroline and from my father ; give my best love to my 
father* I aboost cried for pleasure at receiving it ; it was very 
land thinking of writing to me. My letters are both few, short, 
and stupid in return ft>r all yours ; hut I always case my 
conscience by considering the Journal as a long letter,” 

Or again — his longing to return in words bke these : — “ It 
is too delightful to think that I shall see tlie leaves fall and 
hear the robin sing next autumn at Shrewsbury, My feelings 
are those of a school-boy t(> the smallest point ; I doubt whether 
ever hoy longed for his holidays as much as I do to see you all 
again. I am at present, although nearly half the world is 
hot ween me and home, beginning to arrange what I shall do, 
where I shall go during the first week.” 

No schoolboys ever sung the half-sentimental and half- 
jovial strain of ‘ dulcc domum * with more fervour than we all 
feel inclined to do. But the whole subject of ^ dulcc domum/ 
and the delight of seeing one’s friends, is most dangerous, it 
must iufalbbly make one very prosy or very boisterous. Oh, 
tho degree to w^hich I long to be once again living quietly 
with not one single novel object near me! No one can 
imagine it till lie has been whirled round tho world daring 
five long years in a ten-gun brig.” 
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Tlie following extracts maj soiwg to give an idea of tlie im- 
pressions nc>w crowding on Linij as well as of the vigorous 
delight wnth which ho plunged into scientific \va>rk. 

May IH, 1832, to Hcnslow 

Here [Rio], I first saw a tropical forest in all its sublime 
grandeur— nothing hut tlio reality can give any idea how 
wonderful, how magnificent the scene is. If I was to specify 
any ono thing I should give the prc-cminence to tho host of 
parasitical plants. Your engraving is exactly true, but iindor- 
rates rather than exaggerates the luxuriance, T never ex- 
perienced such intense delight. I formerly admired Hum- 
boldt, I novT almost adore him ; lio alone gives any notion of 
the feelings which are raised in tho mind on first entering the 
Tropics, I am now collecting fresh- water and land animals; 
if wHat was told me in London is tnie, viz,, that there are no 
small insects in the collections from the Tropics, 1 tell En- 
tcinolo gists to look ont and have their pens ready for des- 
cribing. I have talccn as minute (if not more so) as in 
England, Hydropoid, Hygroti, Hydrobii, Pselaphi, Staphylini, 
Cuiciilio, &c. (fee. It is exceedingly interesting observing the 
difference of genera and species from those which I kntm" ; it is 
how^cver much less than I had expected, I am at present red-hot 
with spiders ; they are very interesting, and if I am not mis- 
taken I have already taken some new genera, I shall have a 
large box to send very soon to Gambridgc, and with that I will 
mention some more natural history particulars,^’ 

“ One great source of perplexity to me is an utter ignorance 
wliether I note tho right facsts, and whether they arc of suih- 
eient importance to interest others. In the one thing c<dlecting 
I camiot go wiong,'^ 

“ Geology carries the day : it is like the pleasure of gambling, 
Spoculatingf, on first arriving, what tho rocks may be, I often 
mentally cry out 3 to 1 tertiary against primitive ; but tlie 
latter have hitherto won all the Ixits, So much for the grand 
tmd of my voyage : in other respects things arc eq^ually fioiirisli- 
ing. My life, wlicn at sea, is so quiet, that to a person who 
can employ himself, nothing can be pleasanter ; the beauty 
of the sky and hiilliancy of the oeoaii together make a picture. 
But when on shore, and wamdering in the sublime forests, 
surrounded by views more gorgeous than even Claude ever 
imagined, T enjoy a delight which none but those who have 
experienced it can iindorstand. At onr ancient smig break- 
fasts, at Cambridge, I little thought that the wnde Atlantic 
would ever separate us ; but it is a rare privilege that wuth 
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the body, the feelings and memory arc not divided. On the 
contrary, tho pleasantest scenes in my life, many of which 
liave been in CambiidgCj rise from the contrast of the present, 
the more vividly in my imagination, I)o you think any 
diamond beetle will ever give me so much pleasure as our 
old fiuend crux-mdjor , It is one of my most constant 

amusements to (li^aw pictures of the past ; and in them I 
often see you and poor little Fan, Oh, Lord, and then old 
Dash poor thing I Do yon recollect how you all tormented 
me about his beautiful tail ? — [From a letter to Fox,] 

To his sister, June 1833 : — 

“ I am quite delighted to fiud tho liide of the Megatherium 
has given you all some little interest in my employments. 
These fragments are not, however, by any means the most 
valuable of the geological relics, I trust and believe that the 
time spent in tins voyage, if thrown away for all other 
respects, will produce its full worth in Hatural History ; and 
it appears to me the doing what little we can to increase tho 
general stock of knowledge is as respectable an olqect of life 
as one can in any likelihood pursue. It is more the result of 
such refiections (as I have already said) than miieli immediate 
pleasure which now makes mo continue the voyage, together 
witli the glorious prospect of the future, when passing^ the 
Straits of Magellan, wc have in truth tho world before ns,” 

To Fox, July 1835:— , ^ 

1 am glad to hear you have some thoughts of beginning 
Oeology. I hope you will ; there is so much larger a Hold for 
thought than in the other branches of Hatural History, I am 
become a zealous disciple of Mr, Ij yell’s views, as known in 
his admirable book. Geologising in Houtli America, I am 
tempted to carry i>arts to a greater extent even than he does. 
Geology is a capital science to begin, as it requires nothing 
but a little reading, thinkiiig, and haminering. I have a 
considerable body of notes togetlier ; but it is a constant 
subject of perplexity to mo, whether they arc of sufficient 
A^aluc for all tho time 1 have spent about them, or whether 
animals would not have been of more certain value.’' 

In the following letter to his sister Busan he gives on 
account,- adapted to the non-geological mind,— of his South 
iVmcriean w ork : — - 

YalparaisKi, April 23, 1S35, 

My dear Susax— I received, a few days since, your letter of 
■Slovembor ; the three letters which I before mentioned are yet 
missing, but I do not doubt they wdll como to life, I returned 
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a week ago from my exclusion across the Andes to Mendoza, 
Binee leaTing England I have never made so succcss-ful a 
journey; it has, however, boon very expensive, 1 am sure 
my father would not regret it, if he could know how deeply 
1 have enjoyed it i it ^vas something more tlian enjoyment ; 1 
cantjot express tho delight which I felt at such a famous 
winding-up of all my geology in South America, I literally 
could hardly sleep at nights for thinking over my day's work. 
The scenery was so new^ and so majestic ; everything at an 
elevation of 12,000 feet bears so different an aspect from tliat 
in a lower country, I have seen many views more beautiful, 
but none wdtli so strongly marked a character. To a geologist, 
also, tlieie are such manifest proofs of excessive violence ; tlje 
strata of the highest pinnacles are tossed about like the crust 
of a broken ihe, 

I do not suppose any of you can be much interested in 
geological details, but I will just mention my principal 
results ; — Besides understanding to a certain extent tlio 
description and manner of the h>rec which has elevated this 
great line of mountains, I can clearly demonstrate that one 
j^art of the double line is of an age long posterior to the other. 
In the more ancient line, which is the true chain of tho Andes ^ 
I can describe the sort and order of the rocks which compose 
it. These are chieffy remarkable by containing a bed of 
gypsum nearly 2000 feet thidc — a quantity of this substance I 
should thinlc unparalleled in the world. What is of much 
greater coiisecxucnco, I havo procured fossil shells (frcim an 
elevation of 12,000 foot). I think an examination of these wall 
give an approximate age to these mouc tains, as compared to 
the strata of Europe, In the other line of the Cordilleras 
there is a strong presiuiiption (in my own mmd, conviction) 
that tlic enormous mass of moTintains, the peaks of which rise 
to 13,000 and 14,000 feet, are so very modem as to he con- 
temporaneous with the j>lains of Patagonia (or about W'ith 
the upper strata of the Isle of Wight), If this result shall be 
considered as proved,^ it is a very impoitant fact in tho theory 
of the formation of the world ; because, if such wondeifui 
changes havo taken place so recently in the crust of tho glebe, 
there can bo no reason for supposing former epochs of ex- 
cessive violence 

Another feature in his letters is the surprise and delight 
vith which he hears of his eollectious and observations being 

* The importance of rtisulte baa been fully recognized by 

geologists. 
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of some use. It seems only to have gradually occurred to him 
that he would ever be more than a coUector of specimens and 
facts, of which the great men were to make use. And even as 
to the value of his collections Jic seems to have had much 
doubt, for he wrote to Heuslow in 1834 : “I really began to 
think that my collections were so poor that you were puzzled 
what to say ; tho case is now quite on the opposite tack, for 
you arc guilty of exciting all my vain feelings to a most com- 
fortable pitch ; if hsii d w ork will atouc for these thoughts, I vow 
it shall not be spared,” 

Again, to his sister Busan in August, 1836 : — 

“ Both your letters were full of go<jd news ; especially the 
expressions which you tell me Professor Sedgwick^ used about 
my collections, I confess they are deeply gratifying — I trust 
one part at least will turn out true, and that I shall act as I 
now think — as a man who dares to waste one hour of time has 
not discovered the value of life. Professor Bedgwick men- 
tioning my name at all gives mo ixopcs that he will assist me 
with his advice, of w^hich, in my geological questions, I stand 
imich in need,” 

Occasional allusions to slavery show us that his feeling on 
this subject w^as at this time as strong as in later lifef t — 

The Captain does every tiling in his power to assist me, and 
we get on very w^ell, but I thank my better fortune he has not 
made me a renegade to Whig principles* I would not be a 

Sedgwick wmte (November 7, 1835) to Dr* Butler, the bead master of 
Shrewsbiiry School: — is doing admirable work iu South Amoiicu, 
and Jias ftlready soot home a collection above all price. It Tvaa the best 
thing in the world lor him that he went out on the voyage of discovery. 
There was iome risk of his turning out an idle man, but his character 
will now Ik! lixed, and if God spares his life he will havo a grt^at name 
among tho uatumlists of Europt?, , — I am indebted to my fiiend 

Mr. J. W, Clark, th<5 biographer of Sedgwick, for the above extract. 

t Compare the foil owning passage froni a letter (Aug. 25, 1815) addressed 
to Lyell, who had ioudiLsd on slavery in his TraveU in Ni^rth A^merica, 
1 was delighted with your letter in which you touch on Slavery ; T wislt 
the same feelings had been apparent in your published discussion* But I 
will not write on this subject, I should ptsrhaps annoy you, and most 
certainly jnyself I have exhaled myself with a paragraph or two in my 
Jonmal on the sin of Bmzitian slavery ; you perhaps woH tliiok that it is 
in answer to you ; but sucli is not the case. 1 have remarked on nothing 
W’^hloh I did not hear on the coast of South America.. My few sentences, 
hovi'cvor, are merely an explosion of feeling. How could you relate so 
plovcidly that atroeious sentiment about st'parating children from their 
jiaieuts ; and iu tho next page speak of being <listressed at the whittts not 
having pif>sperod ; I assure you the contrast made me exclaim out. But 
I have broken iny intention, and so no more on this tMlious deadly 
subject.^’ It is fair to add that the ‘‘atrocious sentiments” were not 
Lyell*s but those of a planter. 
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Tory, if it \vai 3 merely on aceount of tlieir cold liearts about 
tbat acandal to Christian nations — Slavery.” 

“ I have watched how steadily the general feeling, as shown 
at cloctioTis, has been rising against Slavery. What a proud 
thing for England if she is the fk'st European nation which 
utterly al>olishes it I I was told before leaving England that 
after living in slave o on ji tries all my opinions would be 
altered ; the only alteration I am aware of is forming a much 
higher estimate of the negro character. It is iinpossihle to see a 
negro and not feel kindly towards him ; such cheerful, open, 
honest expressions and such hno muscular bodies. I never saw 
any of the diminutive Portuguese, with their murderous coun- 
tenances, without almost wishing for Brazil to follow the example 
of llayti ; and, considering tho enomious healthy-looking black 
population, it will bo wondoifnl if, at some futin^e day, it does 
not take place. There is at Eio a man (I know not his title) 
who has a large salary to prevent (1 believe) tho landing of 
slaves ; he lives at Botofogo, and yet that was tho bay where, 
during my residence, the greater number of smuggled slaves 
were landed. Some of the Anti- Slavery people ought to 
question about his office ; it was the subject of conversation at 
Eio amongst the low^cr English . • * 



C7. D. to Jl S, Henslow. Sydney [January, 183G]. 

My deak He^^slow — This is tbe last opportunity of communi- 
cating with you before that joyful day when I shall reach Cam- 
bridge. I have very little to say : hut I must write if it is 
only to express ^ny joy that the last year is coneluded, and that 
the present one, in wdiich the Beagle will return, is gliding 
onward. We have all been disappointed here in not hnding 
even a single letter ; we are, indeed, rather liefore our expected 
time, otherwise I dare say, I should have seen your hand- 
wudting, I must feed upon the future, and it is beyond 
bounds delightful to feel tho certainty that witliin eight months 
I shall be residing onco again most quietly in Cambridge. 
Certainly, I never was intended for a traveller ; my thoughts 
are always rambling over past or future scenes ; I cannot 
enjoy tho present happiness for anticipating the future, w^hich 
is about as foolish as the dog who dropped tho real bone for its 
shadow. . . , , . 

I must return to my old resource and think of the future, but 
that 1 may not become more prosy, I will say farevrell till the 
day arrives, when I shall see my Master in Natural History, 
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and can tell him how grateful I feel for his kindness and 
friendship. 

Believe me, dear Henslow, ever yours most faithfully. 

C. 2). to fL ItenBloiv. Shrewsbury [October, 6 1836]. 

My bear HE^"suow — I am sure you will congratulate me on 
the <lelight of once again being home. The Beagle arrived at 
Eulmouth on Sunday evening, and I reached Shrewsbury 
yesterday inorniiig, I am exceedingly anxious to see you, and 
as it will be necessary in four or five days to return to London 
to get my goods and chattels out of the Beagle, it appears to 
me my best idan to pass through Cambridge. I want your 
advice on many points ; indeed I am in the chiuds, and neitlier 
knf>w what to do or whore to go. My chief puzzle is about 
the geological specimens —who will have the charity to help 
me in describing their ininera logical nature ? Will you bo 
kind enough to write to mo one line by return of post, saying 
wdiether yon arc now at Cambridge ? I am doubtful till 1 hear 
from Captain Fitz-Eey whether I shall not be obliged to start 
before the answer can arrive, but pray try the chance. My 
dear Henslow, I do long to see you ; you liavc been the kindest 
friend to me that ever man possessed. I can write no more, 
for I am giddy with joy and confusion. 

Farewell for the present, 

Yours most truly obliged. 

After his return and settlement in London, he began to 
realise the value of wFat be had done, and wrote to Captain 
Fitz-Eoy — “ However others may look back to the Beagle^s 
voyage, now that the small disagreeable parts are well-nigh 
forgotten, I think it far the most fortunate circumstance 
in mg life that the chance aiforded by your offer of taking 
a Naturalist fell on me. I often have the most vivid and 
delightful pictiaes of what I saw on beard the Beagle^'^ pass 
before my eyes. These recollections, and w\mt I learnt on 
Natural History, I >vould not exchange for twice ten tliousand 
a year,” 

* Accordieg to the Japan Weetdy Mail, aB quoted in Nature, ilareh 8, 
18SS, iho Beagle is in use as a training ship at Y'okoBuka, in Japan, Part 
of the old ship is, I am glad to think, in my po&sosBion, iu the form of a 
box (whieb I ow« to the kiuduess of Admiral Mellcifcih) made out of her 
main erosB-tiee. 
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CHAPTEE YIL 

LOKDOJT AIJD CAMUKli>GE. 

1836-1842, 

Tim period illustrated in the present chapter includes the 
years between Earmn's return from the voyage of the Beagle 
and his settling at Eown, It is marked by the gradual 
appesiraiice of that weakness of health which ultimately forced 
him to leave London and take up Ms abode for the rest of his 
life in a quiet country house. 

There is no evidence of any intention of entering a pro- 
fession after his return fix>m the voyagOj and early in 1840 
ho wuoto to Fitz-Roy : “ I have nothing to wish for^ excepting 
stronger health to go on with the suhjeets to which I have 
joyfuDy determined to devote iny lifcf’ 

These two conditions — permanent ill-health and a passionate 
love of scientihe w^ork for its own sake — determined thus early 
in his earcer, the character of his whole future life. They 
impelled him to lead a retired life of constant labour j carried 
on to the utmost limits of his physical powder , a life which 
signally falsified his melancholy prophecy : — “ It has been a 
hitter mortification for mo to digest the con elusion that the 
^raee is for the strongs’ and that 1 shall probably do little 
more, hut he content to admire the strides others make in 
science,” 

The end of the last chapter saw my father safely amived at 
Shrewsbury on October 4, 183 6 , “ after an absence of five years 
and tw^o days.” Ho wrote to Fo:s; : “ You cannot imagine 
how gloriously delightful my fust visit was at home ; it w-as 
worth tho banishment,” But it was a pleasure that ho could 
not long enjoy, for in the last days of October he w^as at Green- 
wich unpacking specimens from the Beagle. As to the destina- 
tion of the collections he writes, somewhat despondinglj, to 
Henslow" ; — 

I have not made much progress with tho great men, I 
find, as you told me, that they arc all overwhelmed with their 
own business, Mr, Lyell hiis entered, in tho most good- 
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natured manner, and almost without being a sited, into all my 
, plans. Ho tolls mo, ho weaver, the same story, that I must do 

' all myself. Mr* Owen seems anxious to dissect some of the 

animals in spirits, and, besides these tw-o, I have scarcely met 
any one who seems to wish to possess any of my specimens, I 
must except T)r. Grant, who is willing to examine some of the 
corallines. I see it is quite unreasonable to hope for a minute 
that any man will undertake th e examination of a whole order. 
It is clear the collectors so much outnumber the real naturalists 
that the latter liavc no time to spare, 

i do not even find that tho Collections care for receiving 
the unnamed specimens. The Zoological Museum ^ is nearly 
full, and upwards of a thousand specimens remain unmounted. 
1 dare say the British Museum would receive them, hut I 
cannot fed, from all I hear, any great respect even for the 
present state of that establishment. Y'our plan will be not 
only the best, but the only one, namely, to come dowm to 
Cambridge, arrange and group together the different families, 
and then wait till people, wFo are already working in different 
branches, may want specimens. , . . 

i have forgotten to mention Mr. Lonsdale ,j- w^ho gave mo 
; a most cordial reception, and with whom I had much most 

interesting conversatioii. If I was not much more inclined for 
geology than the other branches of Katmal History, I am sure 
Mr. Ly ell’s and Lonsdale’s kindness ought to fix me. You 
cannot conceive anything more thoroughly gotd -natured than 
the heart-aiid-soul manner in w^hich he put himself in my place 
and thought what would be best to do.” 

A few days later he writes more cheerfully: “I became 
acquainted ^Yith Mr. Eell4 who, to my surprise, expressed a 
go(sd deal of interest about my Crustacea and reptiles, and 
seems willing to work at them. 1 also heard that Mr, Broderip 
( would be glad to look over the South American shells, so that 

thiDgs fiourish well wdth me ” 

Again, on Koverahor 6 : — 

“ All my affairs, indeed, are most prosperous j I find there 

* The Mitsoiim of the Zoological Society, then at 33 Bruton Street. 
^ The collection was some years later broken up and dispersed, 

t IVilliam Tjonsdale, b. 1791, d. 1S71, was oiiginally in tlus army, atid 
served at the battles of Salamanca and Waterloo. After tho ’war he lett 
the service and gave hiiuKclf np to science. lie acted as assistant^secre- 
tary to the Geological Society from 1R29-42, when he resigned, owing to 
iJ 1-health. 

t T. Bell, IMl.S,, formerly Professor of Zoology in King’s College, 
Londou, and sometime seeretary to tho Iloyai Society. He afterwards 
described tire reptiles for the Zoology of the Voyage of the Iteagh. 
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arc plentj wlio will undertake tlie ileeicriptieii of wLelo tribes 
of animals, of wliicli 1 know nothing/^ 

As to Lis Geological Collection Lo was soon able to write : 
“I [Layo] disposed of tbe most important part [of] my 
collections^ by giving all the fossil bones to the College 
of SurgeoiiSj casts of them will be distributed, and deseiip- 
tioiis published, Thoy are very curious and valuable ; one 
Lead belonged to some gnawing animal, but of the sizo of 
a Hippopotamus ! Anotlier to an aiit-cater of the size of a 
borse ! 

My father's specimens included (besides tbe above-mentioned 
Toiodon and Seclidothei-iiim) tho remains of Mylodoii, GlossO’ 
tberium, another gigantic animal allied to tbe ant-eater, and 
Macrauehoniii. His discovery of those remains is a matter of 
interest in itself, but it has a special importance as a point 
in liis own Hie, bis speculation on the extinction of these 
extraordinary creatures and on their relationship to living 
forms having formed one of the chief starting-points of bis 
views on the ijiigin of species. This is shown in the following 
extract fiom bis Pocket Book for this year (1837) : “ In July 
opened first note-book on Transmutation of Species, Had 
been greatly struck from about the month of previous March 
on character of South Ameiican fossils, and species on 
Galapagos Archipelago. These facts (especially latter), origin 
of all my views,” 

His adairs being thus so far prosperously managed he was 
able to put into execution his f>hin of living at (krmbridge, 
where he settled on December lOtb, 183G, 

Cambridge,” he wu'itcs, yet continues a very pleasant, 
hut not half so merry a place as before, T(» walk tli rough the 
courts of Christ’s College, and not know" an inhabitant of a 
single room, gave one a feeling half melancholy. The only 
evil I found in Cambridge was its being too pleasant : there 
was some agreeable party or anothor every evening, and one 
cannot say one is engaged with so much impunity there as in 
this great city.” | 

Early in tho spring of 1837 he left Cambridge for London, 
and a w^eek later he was settled in lodgings at 3G Great 

* T have often henrd him speak of the despair witli which he had to 
Jiraak off tho projecting extremity of a Jiuge, partly excavated bone, wlieu 
the boat waiting tor him would “wait no longer. 

t A triiliug record of my father^s presence in Cambi'idgc oeeiir^ in tlie 
book kept in Christ’ js College Combination-room, in whkli lines and bt^te 
are recorded, tlie earlier entries giving a curious impresaioii of the after- 
dirmcr frame of niiud of the Fellows. Tho bots arc )iot allowed to be 
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Marlborough Street ; and except for a “ shor t visit to Shrews- 
bury” in Juno, ho worked on till Beptemhor, being almost 
entirely employed on his Journal ^ of which he wrote (March) 

In your last letter you urge me to get ready the book, I 
am now hard at worlc and give up everything else for it. Our 
plan is as follows : Caj>t* Eitz-Itoy wTites two volumes out of 
the materials collected during the last voyage under Capt. 
King to Tierra del Fuoge, and during oui^ circumnavigation. 
I am to have the third volume, in which I intend giving a kind 
of journal of a naturalist, not following, however, always the 
order of time, but rather tho order of poBition 

A letter to Fox (July) gives an account of the progress of 
Lis work : — 

I gave myself a LoHday and a visit to Shrew^sbury [in 
Juno], as 1 ]iad finished my Journal, 1 shall now be very 
busy in tilling up gaps and getting it guite ready for the press 
by the first of August, I shall ahvays feel respect for every 
one wdio has written a hook, let it he wLat it may, for I had no 
idea of the trouble which trying to write common English 
could cost one. And, alas, there yet remains the worst part 
of all, eorrecting the press. As soon as ever that is done 1 
must put my shoulder to the W'heel and commence at the 
Geology. I have read some short papers to the Geological 
Society, and they were favourably received by tho great guns, 
and this gives me much confidence, and I hopo not a very 
great deal of vanity , though I confess 1 feel too often like a 
peacock admiring liis tail, I never expected that iny Geology 
w^onld ever Lave been worth the consideration of such men as 
Lyell, W'ho has been to me, since my return, a most aetivo 
friend. My life is a very busy one at present, and I hope may 
ever remain so ; though Heaven knows there are many serious 
drawbacks to such a life, and chief amongst them is the Httle 
time it allows one for seeing one's natural friends. For the 
last three years, I have boon longing and longing to be living 
at Shrewsbury, and after all now in the course of several 
months, I SCO niy good dear people at Shi'ew^shury for a week, 
Busan and Catherine havc^ however, boon staying with my 



made in money, but are, like tim fines, paid in wine. The bet which 
my father made and lost is thus recorded : — 

Feb. 23, 1837, — M r, Darwin y. Mr. Daines, that the cemhi nation-room 
measures from the ceiling h> the lloor moi-e than x ibet, 

1 Bottle paid same diij** 

The hots are usually xeconlcd in ^uch a wav as nut to proclude future 
specnlation on a subject which has proved itself capablo of supplying a 
discussion (and a buttle) to the Ruum, hence the x in the above Liuutalkm, 
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TirotRcr here for some weeks, but they had retUMred borne 
before my Tisit.” 

In August ho WTites to llenslow to announce the success of 
the scheme for the publication of the Zoology of the Voyage of 
the Beagle^ through the promise of a grant £1000 from the 
Treasury : “I had an interview with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.^ Ho appointed to see me this morning, and I had 
a long conYcrsation with him, Mr, Pcaeoek being present, 
Hothiijg could bo more thoroughly obliging and kind than his 
whole inarm er. He made no sort of restricdion, but only told 
mo to make the most of the money j ^vhich of course I am right 
willing to do, 

“I e:spcctcd rather an awful interview, but I never found 
anything less so in my life. It will he my fault if I do not 
make a good work ; but I sometimes take an awful fright that 
I have not materials enough. It will be excessively satisfac- 
tory at tho end of some two years to find all materials made the 
m<)st they wero capable of,” 

Later in the autumn he uTOte to Henslow : “ I have not been 
very well of late, with an uncomfortahlc palpitation of the 
heart, and iny doctors urge me sirongly to knock off all work, 
and go and live in the country for a few weeks,^* He accord- 
ingly took a holiday of about a month at Shrewsbury and 
Macr, and paid Pox a visit in the Isle of Wight, It was, I 
believe, during tbis visit, at Mr, Wedgwood’s house at Maor, 
that he made Ms first observations on tho work done by earth- 
worms, and late in tho autumn ho road a paper on tho subject 
at tho Geological Society, 

Hero ho was already boginni ug to make his mark. Lyoll 
wroto to Sedgwick (April 21, 1887) : — 

Darwin is a glorious addition to any society of geologists, 
and is working hard and making way botli in his book and in 
our discussions. I really never saw that boro Dr, Mitchell so 
successfully silonocd, or such a bucket of cold water so dex- 
terously poured down bis back, as when Darwin answered some 
impertinent and irrelevant questions about South America, 
We escaiied fifteen minutes of Dr, M,’s vulgar harangue in 
consequence , , , 

Early in the following year (1888), ho was, much against 
his will, elected Secretary of the Geological Society, an office 
he held for three years, A chief motive for his hesitation in 
accepting the post was the condition of his health, the doctors 
having urged “ mo to give up entirely all writing and even 

* Spmng Rice. 
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coiTeeting press for some weelts. Of late anythiog wdiich 
flurries me completely knocks me up afterwards, and brings on 
a violent pal2utation of the heart,” 

In the summer of 1838 he started on his expedition to Glen 
Itoy, where he spent “eight good days” over the Parallel 
Eoads, His Essay on this subject w^as writton out during the 
^mc summer, and published by the Royal Society. Ho WToto 
in his Pocket Book : “ September 6 (1888), finished the 
paper on ^ Glon Roy,' one of the most difficult and instructiYO 
tasks I was over engaged on,” It will ho rememhored that 
in his Autobiograjfhy he speaks of this paper as a failure, of 
which he was ashamed 

G, J), to Lyelh [August 9 th, 1838,] 

30 Great Marlborough Street. 

My deau Lyell — I did not write to you at Norwich, for I 
thought I should have more to say, if I w^aited a few more 
days. Very many thanks for the present of yonr Ehimnts, 
which I received (and I believe the mry first copy distributed) 
together with youi- note. I have read it through every word, 
and am full of adLuii-atiou of it, and, as I now sec no geologist, 
I must talk to you about it. There is no pleasure in reading 
a book if one cannot have a good talk over it ; I repeat, I am 
full of admiration of it, it is as clear as dtiylight, in fact I folt 
in many parts some mortifleation at thinking how geologists 
Jiave laboured and struggled at proving what seems, as you 
have i>nt it, so evidently prol>ahlc, I read with much interest 
your sketch of tho secondary deposits ; you have egntrived to 
make it quite “juicy,” as we used to say as children of a good 
story. There was also much new to me, and I have to copy out 
some fifty notes and references. It must do good, the heretics 
against common-sense must yield, , , , By the way, do you 
rcDollect my telling you how much I disliked the manner X. 

* Fkil. Trorn., 1S39, pp. 39-82, 

t Sir jArehibtild Gclkic lias beyU’ so good a a to allow me to qnoto a 
passage from a letter addressed to me (Nov. 19, 1884} “ Had the idea 
of transient hairters of glaoicr-iec ocemred to him, he would iia^e found 
tlio diifloultiee vanish from the lako-theorv which lio opposed, and Jie 
ivonld not have been ninjoiiseioualy led to minimis<j the altogether over- 
whelming objections to the snppoaitiou that the terraces are of marine 
origin.” 

It may he added that the idea of the barriers being formed by glacieis 
could hardly have ocemred to him, considering the state of knowledt^e 
at the time, and bearing in mind his w ant of opportunities of observing 
glacial action on a large scale. 

L 
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referred to liis otlier ivories, mncli as to say, “ You must, 
ouglit, aad shall huy everything I have wiitten.'' To my 
mind, you have somehow quite avoided this ; your refer- 
enees only seem to say, “ I cauT tell you all in this work, else 
I would, Bt> you must go to the PrincipJefi ; and many a one, 
I trust, you will Bend there, and mahe them, like inc, adorers 
of the good seieiiee of roek-hreaking.’^ You will sco I am in a 
fit of enthusiasm, and good cause I have to bo, when I find 
you have made such infinitely more use of my Journiil than I 
coTiId have anticipated. I will say no more ahont the book, 
for it is all praise. I must, however, admire the elaborate 
honesty with which yon quote the words of all living and 
dead geologists. 

My Scotch expedition answered brilliantly; my trip in the 
Bteam-packet was absolutely pleasant, and I enjoyed the spec- 
tacle, wi’etch that I am, of two ladies, and some small ehildrcu 
quite sea-sick, I l>eing well. Moreover, on my return from 
Glasgow to Liverpool, I triumphed in a similar manner over 
some fnll-grown men. I stayed one. whole day in Edinburgh, 
or moro truly on Salisl)ury Craigs ; I want to hoar some day 
what you think about that classical ground,— the structure 
was to me new and luther curious,— that is, if I understand it 
right. I crossed from Edinburgh iu gigs and carts (and carts 
without springs, as I never shall forget) tx> Loch Levon. I 
was disappointed in the scenery, and reacdied Glen Eoy on 
il^atuiday evening, one week after leaving Marlhorough Street. 
Here I enjoyed five [? | days of the most beautif ill weather with 
gorgeous sunsets, and all natime looking as haj>py as I felt. T 
wandered over the mountains in all diiectlons, and examined 
that most extraordinary district. I think, without any excep- 
tions, not even the first volcanie island, the first elevated 
heatk, or the passage of the Cordillera, was so interesting to 
me as this week. It is far the most rcmarbihle area I over 
examined, I have fully convinced myself (after some doubt- 
ing at first) that the shelves are sea-bcaehes, although I could 
not find a trace of a shclh; and I think I can explain away 
most, if not aD, the difliculties. I found a i>iece of a road in 
another valley, not hitherto observed, which is important ; and 

In a letter of 1^ ha wrote:— It will he a curious point to 
geologists hereafter to note how long a maTi’a name will support a tiuiory 
so complexly exposed as that ol De Eeaunioiit has been by you; you 
say yoTi ‘ begin to hope that the great principles there insisted on will 
stand the test of time.’ Bezgin to hope : why, the ponRifriUly of a donht 
has never crossed my mind for many a day. This may be very imphilo- 
gophioal, but my geological salvation is staked on it.’^ 
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I have some curious facts ahont erratic blocks, one of wkich 
was perched up on a peak 2200 feet ahovc tho sea. I am now 
employed in writing a paper on tho subject, wkich I find very 
{imusing work, excepting tlmt I cannot anyhow condense it 
into reasonable limits. At some future day I hope to talk 
over some of the conelnsions with you, which the examina- 
tion of Glen Itoy has led me to. NTow I have had my talk 
out, I am much easier, for I can assure you Glen Boy h^s 
astonished mo. 

I am living very (piietly, and therefore pleasantly, and am 
crawling on slowly but steadily with my w<iik. I have eomo 
to one conclusion, which you will think proves me to ho a very 
sonsihlo man, namely, that whatever you say proves right ; and 
as a proof of this, I am coming into your way of only working 
about two hours at a spell ; I then go out and do iny business 
in the streets, return and set to work again, and thus make 
two separate days out of one. The new plan answers capitally ; 
after the second half day is finished I go and dine at the 
Athenaeum like a gentleman, or rather like a lord, for I am 
sure tho first evening I sat in tliat great drawing-room, all on 
a sofa by myself, I felt just like a duke. I am full of adinma- 
tion at the Athenaeum, one meets so many people there that 
one likes to see. . . . 

I have heard from more than one quarter that quarrelling is 
expected at Newcastle ^ ; I am sorry to hoar it. I met old 
this evening at the Athemciim, and he muttered some- 
thing about wilting to you or some one on tho subject ; I am 
however all in tho dark, I suppose, however, T shall he 
illiimiuatcd, for I am going to dine with him in a few days, as 
my inventive powers failed in makiug any excuse, A friend 
of mine dined with him the other day, a i>arty of four, and 
they finished ton bottles of ivino — a pleasant jmispect for me ; 
but I am determined not even to taste his wine, partly for the 
fun of seeing his infinite disgust and surprise. . , * 

X pity you tho infliction of this most unmerciful letter* 
Pray remember ino most kindly to Mrs. Jjycll ^vhen y<ju arrive 
at Kiniiordy, Toll Mrs. Lyell to read tiie second series of 
^ Mr. Slick of Slicltville^s Sayings.’ , , , He almost beats 
^ Samivcl,’ that prince of heroes. Good night, my dear Lyell ; 
you will think I have been drinking some strong drink to 
write so much nonsense, but I did not even taste Mlncrva^s 
small beer to-daj!', . . . 

A record of what he wrote during the year 183S would not 

* At the meeting of the British AseoGiation. 
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give 0 . true index of tl^o must iinportimt wovk tlitit wm in 
progress — the laying of the fouridation-stones of what was to 
he the achievemeut of his life. This is shown in the following 
passages from a letter to Lyell (Septemhor )3 and from a letter 
to Fox, written in J;me : — 

“ I wish with all my heart that my Geological book was 
out* I have every motive to work hard, and wdll, following 
your steps, work just that degree of hardness to keep well, 1 
should like my volume to be out before your new edition of 
the Frinciplt^s appears* Besides the Coral theory, the volcanic 
chapters will, I think, contain some new facts* I have lately 
been sadly tempted to ho idle — ^that is, as far as pure geology 
is concemod — ^l>y the delightful number of new views whitsh 
have been coming in thickly and steadily — on the classih- 
cation and aifmities and instincts of animals — bearing on the 
fpiestiou of species, ITote-book after note-hook has been 
filled with facts which begin to group themselves dearh/ 
rmder sub-laws,” 

I am delighted to hoar you arc such a good man as not to 
have forgotten iny q^uestions about the crossing of animals. 
Jt is ray piimo hobby, and I really think some day I shall bo 
able to do something in that most intricate subject, species 
and varieties,” 

In the winter of 1839 (Jan. 29) my father ^vas married to 
his cousin, Emma Wedgwood.* The house in which they 
lived for the first few years of their married life, No. 12 Upper 
(Slower Sti^eet, was a small common-place London house, with 
a dra^^dug-room in front, and a small room behind, in wdncJi 
they lived for the sake of qniotness. In later years my father 
used to laugh over the surpassing ugliness of the furniture, 
carjjets, &c,, of the Gower Street house. The only redeeming 
feature was a bettor garden than most Lond<m houses have, a 
strip as vddo as the house, and thirty yards long. Even this 
small space of dingy grass made their London house more 
tolerable to its two country-bred inhabitants* 

Of his life in London he writes to Eox (October 1839) : 

We arc living a life of extreme quietness ; Del am ere itself, 
which you describe as so secluded a spot, is, I will answer for 
it, i^uito dissipated compared with Gower Btrect. Wc have 
given up all parties, for they agree with neither of us ; and if 
one is quiet in London, thcro is nothing like its quietness — 
there is a grandeur about its smolcy fogs, and the dull distant 
sounds of cabs and coaches ; in fact you may perceive I am 

* Daiiglitpr cf Josiah Wedgwood of Maer, and grand-daughter of Ibe 
founder of tl\o Etruria Fotteiy Works, 
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becoming a thorough*paced Cockney, and I gloiy in the thought 
that I shall bo hero for tltc next six months.” 

The entries of ill health in the Diary increase in number 
during these years, and as a consequence the holidays become 
longer and more frequent* 

The entry under August 1830 is : Bead a little, was much 

unwell and scandalously idle, I have derived this much goo<U 
that nothng is so intolerable as idleness.” 

At the end of 1839 his hist child was born, and it wua 
then that he began bis observations ultimately published in 
the Expression of the Ernotions. His hook on this subject, and 
the short paper published in Mindf show how closely ho 
observed his child. He seems to have been surprised at his 
own feeling for a young baljy, for ho wrote to I^ox (July 
1840): “ He [;'.€* the baby] is so charming that I cannot 
protend to any modesty. I defy anybody to hatter us on our 
hab}^, for I defy anyone to say anything in its praise of which 
we are not fully conscious. , , . I had not the smallest con- 
ception there was so much in a llvc-inonth l)aby* Yon will 
l>erceive by this that 1 have a lino degree of paternal fervour.” 
In 1841 some improvement in his health became apparent ; 
ho wrote in September : — 

“I Iravc steadily been gaining groimd, and really believe 
now" T shall some day be quite strong. I WTite daily for a 
couple of liours on my Coral volume, and take a little w^alk or 
ride every day. I grow very tired in the evenings, and am 
not able to go out at that time, or harrliy to receive my nearest 
relations ; but my life ceases to be burdensome now that I can 
do something,” 

Tho manuscript of Coral Ecefs was at last sent to the 
printers in January 1842, and thtj last proof corrected in May. 
Ho thus writes of tho w'ork in his diary ^ 

“ I commeiieed this work three years and seven months ago* 
Out of this period about tv\ enty months (besides work during 
Beagle's voyage) lias been spent on it, and besides it, I have 
only CO in piled the Bird part of Zoology ; A^ppendix to Journal, 
paper on Boulders, and corrected papers on Glon Boy and 
earthquakes, reading on species, and rest all lost by illness*” 
The latter part of this year belongs to the period including 
the settlement at Dowui, and is therefore dealt with in another 
chapter* 

* July 1877* 
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My life gcGS on like clockivork, and I am fixed on the spot ivhero I 
shall end it/' 



Let! or to Captain Fitz-Eoy^ October, 1846* 



Certain letters wbicEj ehronologically considorccE bolon^r to 
tlie period 1845-54 have heeii utilised in a later chapter where 
the growth of the Origin of is descrihtid. In the 

present chapter we only get occasional hints of the growth of 
my father s view^s, and we may suppose ourselves to be seeing 
his life, as it might have appeared to those who had no know- 
ledge of tho quiet development of Ids tlicory of eyolutioii 
during this period. 

On Sept. 14, 1842, my father left London with his family 
and settled at JlownA In tho Autobiographicai chapter, his 
motives for moving into the country are briefly given. He 
speaks ef tho attendance at scientific societieK and ordinary 
social duties as suiting his health so badly that ive resolved 
to live in. tlie country, which we hotk preferred and have 
never repented of/' llis intention of keeping up with scientific 
life ill London is expressed in a letter to Fox (Dec., 1842) : — 
1 hope by going up to towm for a night every fortnight or 
three weeks, to keep up iny communication witJi scientific men 
and my ow n 2 cal, and so not to turn into a complete Kentish 

Visits to London of this kind were kept U[> for some years 
at the cost of much cxei-tion on his part, I have often heard 
him speak ef the; weaiisomo drives of ten miles to or from 
Croydon or Sydenliam — tho nearest stations— wdth on old 
gardener acting as coachman, who drove with great caution 
and slowTiess up and down the many hills* In later years, 



^ I must not OTufi. to mention a memhor of the househoM who 
accompanied him, ThlR was his butler, Josopli I'arslow, wbo jemaintd 
in tho family, a valued friend aiid servant, fi.>r Idrty years, and hecanie, aa 
Sir Jose]>h Hooker once remarhed lo me, an intogjal part of the family, 
and felt to he each by all visitors at tbo house.” 
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regular scientific intercourse with London be came, as before 
mentioned, an impossibility. 

The choice of Down was rathtsr the result of despair than of 
actual preference : my father and mother vfcx'e w cary of housc- 
Imnting, and the attractive points about the place thus seemed 
to them to counterhalance its somew^hat moro olivious faults. 
It had at least one desideratum, namely, quietness. Indeed it 
would have been difficult to find a more retired place so near 
to London. In 1842 a coach drive of some twenty miles w^as 
the usual moans of access to Dowm ; and even now that railways 
have crept closer to it, it is singularly out of the world, with 
nothing to suggest the neighbourhood of London, unless it he 
the dull haze of smoke that sometimes clouds the sky* The 
village stands in an angle between tw o of the larger high-roads 
of tlie country, one leading to Tunhridgo and the other to 
Westerham and Edenbridgo. It is cut eh' from tho Weald by 
a line of steep chalk hills on the soutli, and an abrupt hill, 
iu>w^ smoothed down by a cutting and embankment, must 
formerly have been something cf a barrier against encroach- 
ments from the side of London. In such a situation, a village, 
communicating wuth the main lines of traffic, only by stony 
tortuens lanes, may well Jiave preserved its retired chara^ 
ter, Kor is it hard to believe in the smugglers and their 
strings of jiack-horscs making their way uj^ from the law'^- 
less old villages of the Weald, of wliieh the memory still 
existed W'hen my father settled in Down, The village stands 
on solitaiy upland country, 500 to GOO feet above the sea — -a 
country with little natural beauty, hut possessing a certain 
charm in the shaws, or straggliug strips of w^ood, capping the 
chalky }>anks and looking down upon the quiet ploughed 
lands of the valleys. The village, of three or four hundred 
inhabitants, consists of three small streets of cottages meeting 
in front of the little flint-built church. It is a place w^here 
now-comors arc seldom seen, and tho names occurring far back 
in tlic old church registers aro still known in the village. 
The smock-frock is not yet quite extinct, though chiefly used 
as a cercmrmial dress by the “ bearers " at funerals ; but as a 
hoy I remember the purple or green smocks of the men at 
church. 

The house sbinds a quarter of a mile from the village, and 
is built, like so many houses of the last cciitury, as near as 
possible to the road — a narrow lane winding away to the 
\VcstcrJiam high-road. In 1842, it was dull and unattractive 
enough : a square brick building of three storeys, covered 
wuth shabby whitewash, and Jiangiug tiles. The garden had 
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none of the shrubberies or walls that now give shelter ; it was 
OYcrlooked from the lane, and was open, blealc, and desolate. 
One of my father’s first nndeidalcings was to lower the lano hy 
about two feet, and to build a flint wall along that part of it 
w^hich hordcred the garden* The earth thus excavated was 
used in making banks and mounds round tbe lawm : those were 
planted with evergreens, wiiieii now give to the garden its 
retired and slielteied character. 

The house w^as made to look neater hy being covored with 
stucco, hut the chief improvement cflcctcd was the building of 
a largo bow oxtending ui> through threo storeys. This bow 
became coYcrod with a tangle of creepers, aud pleasantly 
Yaidcd the south side of tho house. The di’awdng-room, with 
its verandah opening into the garden, as well as the study in 
which my lath or worked during the later years of liis lifo, 
w^ero added at sub sequent dates. 

Eighteen acres of land w ero sold with tho house, of w^hieh 
twelve acres on tlio south side of tho house form a pleasant 
held, scattered with fair-sized oaks and ashes. From this 
flold a strii> w as cut off and converted into a kitchen garden, in 
wdiioh the experimental idot of ground w^as situated, and whore 
tho greenhouses w'cre ultimately put up. 

During the w'hole of 1843 he was occupied wdth geological 
work, the result of which was published in tho spring of tlio 
following year. It was entitled Geological OL^en^aMom on the 
Volcanic I8la7ids^ eddied during the voyage of H.M.S, Beagle^ 
together idM some brief notices on the geology of Australia a 7 id 
the Cape of Good ; it formed the second part of tho 

Geology cf ilte Voyage of t]ie Beagle^ published “ with the 
Approval of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury,'^ The vidiimo on Coral Beefs forms Part I, of the 
series, and was published, as wo have seen, in 1842, For the 
sake of the non-geological reader, I may here quote Sir A* 
Geikie’s w^ords ^ on these two volumes — which w ere up to this 
time my fa thorns chief geological works. Speaking of the 
Co}'ol lleefsj ho says (p, 17) : This wclLknown treatise, the 

most original of all its authoFs geological memoirs, has 
become one of the classics of geological litGraturc. The origin 
of those remarkable rings of coral-rock in mid-ocean has given 
rise to much speculation, hut no satisfactory solution of the 
problem had been pi-oposed. After visiting many of tborn, 
and examining also coral reefs that fringe islands and con- 
tinents, he oifered a theory which for simidicity and grandeur, 

a * Charles Darvrm, INatv/re Serie^s, 18S2. 
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strikes every reader with astonishment. It is pleasant, after 
the lapse of many years, to recall the delight with whieh one 
first read the Coral Beefs, how one watched the facts being 
marshalled into their places, nothing being ignored or passed 
Jightly over ; and how, step by step, one was led to tbe grand 
(Conclusion of wide oceanic subsidence. INo more admirable 
example of scientific method was ever given to the world, and 
even if he had written nothing else, the treatise alone would 
have placed Darwin in the very front of investigators of 
nature/^ 

It is interesting to see in tho following extract from one 
of LyeiPs letters ^ how warmly and readily Jic omh raced tho 
theory. The extract also gives incidentally some idea of tho 
theory itself, 

I am very full of Darwin^s new theory of Coral Islands, 
and have urged '\Yhewell to make him read it at our next 
meeting. I must give up my volcanie crater theory for ever, 
though it cost me a pang at first, for it accounted for so much, 
the annular form, the central lagoon, the sudden rising of an 
isolated mountain in a deej) sea ; all went so well wdth the 
notion of submerged, crateriform, and conical volcanoes, * . , 
and then the fact that in the South Pacific wc iiad scarcely any 
rocks in the regions of coral islands, save two kinds, coral 
limeshuie and volcanic ! Yet in spite of all this, the w^hole 
theory is knocked on the head, and the annular shape and 
central lagoon have nothing to do wdth volcanoes, nor oven 
with a ciuteiiform bottom. Perhaps Darwin told you when at 
the Cape what he considers tho true cause ? Let any mountain 
be submerged gradually, and coral grow in the sea in which it 
is sinking, and there will he a ring of coral, and finally only a 
lagoon in tlie centre. , • . Coral islands are the last otforts of 
drowning continents to lift their heads above w^atcr. Kegions 
of elevation and subsidence in the ocean may be traced by the 
state of the coral reefs.’* 

The second paid of the Geology of the Voyage of the Beagle, 
i.e. the volume on Yolcanie Islands, wkich specially concerns 
us now, cannot he better described than by again quoting from 
Sir A. Geikie (p^ 18) : — - 

“ Full of detailed observations, this w^ork still remains the 
best authority on the geueial geological structure of most of 
the regions it descriljes. At the timo it was WTitten the 
‘ crater of elevation theory,* though opposed by Constant 
Provost, Scropc, and Lyell, was generally acce^itcd, at least on 

^ To Sir John Herscbel, May 24, 1837, JAfe of Sir Charles I/yell^ 
vol. ii. p, 12. 
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tlio Cnntineiit, Darwin, IioW’CYcr, coiiltl not receive it aei a 
valid explanation of tlie iaetB * and tliougli lie did not eLare 
tlie view of its eiiief opponents, but ventured to propose a 
liypothesis of Ms own, tlie observations impartially jnado and 
described by him in this volume must he regarded as having 
contributed towards the final solution of the difficulty,^ ^ (.Teibio 
eontinues (p. 21) : “ He is one of the earliest writers to recog- 
nize the magnitude of the denudation to which even recent 
geological accumulations have been subjected* One of the 
most impressive lessons to he learnt from his account of 
^ Yolcanic Islands ' is the prodigious extent to %vhieli they have 
been denuded* * * * He was disposed to attribute more of this 
^vork to the sea tlian most geologists w^ould now admit ; but he 
lived himself to jnodify his original views, and on this subject 
his latest utterances are quite abreast of the time.” 

An extract from a letter oi my father's to Lycll shows his 
estimate of his own work* “ You Jiavo pleased me much by 
saying that you intend looking through my YolcaniG IdandB : 
it cost niG eighteen months ! ! t and I have heard of very few 
who Jiavc read it.^ Now I shall i'eel, whatever little (and little 
it is) there is couiinnatory of old work, or now, will work its 
effect and not be lost.” 

The second edition of the Journal of Besearches f was com- 
pleted in 1845. It was published by Mr* Miirray in the Colonial 
and Jlome Lihrari/^ and in this more acccssiblo form soon had a 
large sale. 



C. I), to LydL Down [July, 1645]. 

Mv DEAn Lviom — I send yoii the fii-st part | of the new 
edition, which I so entirely owe to you* You will sec that I 
have ventured to dedicate it to you, and I trust that this 
cannot bo disagreeable, I have long wished, not so much for 
your sake, as for my own feelings of honesty, to acknowledge 

* Do wrote to Herbert: — have long discovered that geologists 
Tiever road each other's works, and that the only object in writing a bocjk 
is a proof of ca^ilc^itnc£S, and that you do not form yaut opinions without 
undergoing labour of some liind. Geology is at present very oral, and 
whftlj i here say is to a grc?n.t i^xtcnt quite 4rue.” And to Hh7*-Roy, on the 
saiuo subject, he wrote : I have sent my South Aimer lean Geology to 

Dover Street, and yon will get it, no doubt, in the course of time. You 
do not know what you threaten when yon propose to read it— it is purely 
gixdogiciil. I said to my brother, ^ Yon will of course read it,' and his 
an^sw’sr was, ^ Upon my life, I would sooner even buy it.' ” 

t The hist edition was published hi 18^^, as voL iii. of the Voyages of 
the ‘ A ' o.nd *■ UeaghJ 

f Ko doubt proohsheots* 
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more plainly than by mere reference, how much I geologically 
owe you* Those authors, liow^ever, %vho, like you, educate 
people's minds as w^ell as teach them special facts, can never, 
I ehf>uld think, have full justice done them except by posterity, 
for the mind thus insensibly improved can hardly perceive its 
owm ujjward ascent. I bad intended putting in the present 
acknowledgment in the third part of my Geology, hut its sale 
is so exceedingly small that I should not have had the satis- 
faction of thinking that as far as lay in my power I had owned, 
though imperfectly, my debt* Pray do net think that I am so 
silly, as to suppose that my dedication can any ways gratify 
you, except so far as I trust you will receive it, as a most 
sincere mark of my gratitude and friendship* I think I have 
imi>roved this edition, especially the second part, which I have 
just finished* I have added a good dtjal about the Puegians, 
and cut down into half the inereileftsly long discussion on 
climate and glaciers, (&c, I do not recollect any tiling added 
to the hivst i>art, long enough to call your attention to ; there 
is a page of description of a very curious breed of oxen in 
Banda Orieutal* I should like you t[> read the few last pages ; 
there is a little discussion on extin ution, which will not perhaps 
strike you as new, though it has so stiuek me, and has placed 
in my 'mind all the difficulties with respect to the causes of 
extinction, in the same class with other diffieulties which are 
generally quite overlooked and under valued by naturalists ; I 
ought, how^Gver, to have made iny discussion longer and shown 
hy facts, as I easily could, how steadily every species must he 
cheeked in its numbers* 

A pleasant notice of the Journal occurs in a letter from 
Humboldt to Mrs. Austin, dated June 7, 1844^ : — ■ 

Alas ! you have got some one in England whom you do 
not read — young Dai'wun, w^ho w'cnt with the expedition to the 
Btmlts of Magellan* He has succeeded far better than myself 
with the subject I took up. There are admirable descriptions 
of tropical nature in his jtmrual, wdiich you do not read because 
the author is a zoologist, which ytm imagine to be synonymous 
with bore. Mi'* Darwin has another merit, a very rare one in 
your country— ho has praised me,” 

Octoher 1846 to Octoher 1854* 

The time between Oetuber 1846, and October 1854, was 
practically given up to working at the Cinipedia (Barn aides) ; 
the results were published in two volumes hy the Eay Society 

* Three Gejieraiiou^ of hy Janet Bo sb (ISSSy vol* i. p. 19a. 
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in 1851 and 1854. His volumes on. tho Fossil Girripcdcs were 
piiblislied by llie Palfcoatograpliical Society in 1851 and 1851, 

IrVrlting to Sir J. D. Hooker in 1845, my father says: “I 
hope this next summer to finish my South American Geology,^ 
then to get out a little Zoology, and h^lrra]^ for my species 
work. . This passage serves to show that ho had at this 
time no intention of making an exhaustive study of the Cirri- 
pedes. Indeed it would seem that his original intention was, 
as I loam from Sir J. I). Hooker, merely to work out one 
speeial problem. This is quite in keeping wdth the following 
passage in the Autobiography : “ AVhen on the coast of Chile, 
I found a most cuiions form, wdiich burrowed into tbo shells 
of Coiieholepas, and which differed so much from all other 
Cirripedes that I had to form a new^ sub-order for its sole 
reception. . . , To understand the structure of my new Cirri- 
pede I had to examine and dissect many of the common forms ; 
and this gradually led me on to take up the w^hole group.” 
In later years he seems to have felt some doubt as to the value 
of these eight years of work — for instance when he wrote in 
hia Autobiography — “ My work was ef considerable use to me. 
when I had to discuss in the Origin of Species the principles 
of a natural classification. Nevertheless I doubt whether the 
W'Ork was worth the con sumption of so much time,” Yet I 
learn from Sir J. H, Hooker that he (certainly recognised at 
tho time its value to himself as systematic training. Sir 
Joseph whites to me : Your father recognised three stages in 

his career as a biologist : the mere eellector at Cambridge ; the 
collector and observer in the Beagle ^ and for some years 
afterwiirds ; and the trained naturalist sifter, and only after tho 
Oiriipede work. That he was a thinker all along is true 
enough, and there is a vast deal in Lis WTitings previous to 
the Cirifi pedes that a trained naturalist could hut emulate. . . . 
Ho often alluded to it as a valued discipline, and added that 
even the ‘ hateful ' w^orlc of digging out synonyms, and of 
dcscribiug, not only improved his methods but opened his 
eyes to the diffieulties and merits of the w^orks of tlio dullest 
of cataloguers. One result was that he would never allo’w a 

® Tliis refers to the third and last of his geological books, (Teohgiml 
Observaitou (m South Arneriaa^ wiiich waa publislitKl in 181G. A Simtouco 
fium a letter of Dec. 11, ISGO, may bo quoted boro — “ David 
has been Ciii-efuHy workiug tho Geolo^iy of Chile, and as I vaduo praiso 
for aeeuratci observation Ihr Jiighor than ff>r any other qnality, forgive (if 
you can) the insuferaJth- vanity of my copying the last sentence in his 
not( 2 : ^ 1 regard your Monogmph on Chile as, without exception, one of 
tho finest specimens of Geological inquiry/ I feel iuclLucd to stmt like a 
turkey-cock [ 
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depreciatory remark to pass unchallenged on the poorest class 
of scientific workers, provided that their work was honest, and 
good of its kind, I havo always regarded it as one of the 
finest traits of his character,^ — this generous appreciation of 
the hod-men of science, and of their labours , . , and it w^as 
monograplung tlic Barnacles that brought it about,” 

Mr. Huxley allows me to quote his opinion as to the value 
of the eight years given to the Cirn pedes : — ■ 

*‘In iny opinion your sagacious father uever did a wiser 
thing than when he devoted liimself to the years of patient 
toil which the Oirripedc-book cost him. 

Like the rest of us, he had no proper training in biological 
science, and it has always struck me as a remarkable instance 
of his scientific insight, that lio saw the necessity of giving 
himself such training, and of his courage, that he did not shirk 
the labour of obtaining it. 

The great danger wdiich besets all men of large specula- 
tive faculty, is the temptation to deal with the accepted state- 
ments of fact in natural science, as if they were not only 
correct, but exhaustive; as if they might be dealt with 
deductively, in tlie same w^ay as propositions in Fuclid may 
he dealt with. In reality, every such statement, however true 
it may be, is true only^ relatively to the means of ol>servation 
and the point of view of these wdio have enunciated it, 8o far 
it may bo dep>endt3d upt)n. But wli ether it will bear every 
speculative conclusion that may be logically deduced from it, 
is quite another question, 

“Tour father was building avast superstructure the 

foundations furnished hy the recognised facts of geological 
and biological science. In Physical Geography, in Geology 
proper, in Geographical Disti'ibiition, and in Pal soon tology, he 
]iad acquired an extensive practical training during the voyago 
of the Beagle. Ho knew of his own knowledge tho way in 
wdiich the raw materials of those branches of science aro 
acquitted, and w^as therefore a most competent judge of the 
sj)eculativo strain they would hear. That which he needed, 
after his return to Hnghmd, was a corresponding acquaintance 
wdth Anatomy and Development, and their relation to Taxo- 
nomy — and he acquired this Ijy his Cinfipede work.” 

Though he became excessively weary <A tho w^ork before the 
end of the eight years, he had niueh keen eiijoymeDt in the 
course of it. Thus he WTotc to Sir J. D. Hooker (1817 : — 
“ As yoTi say, there is an extraordinary pleasure in jmre 
observation ; not but what I suspect tlie pie asm e in this caso 
is rather derivod from comparisons forming in one’s mind with 
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sillied structure g. After baying been eo long employed in 
Avriting my old geological observations, it is delightful to use 
one*s eyes and bngers again.” It was, in fact, a return to tbo 
work wbicb occupied so niucb of bis time wben at sea during 
Ilia Yoyage. Most of bis worlj; was done witli tbo siinjde 
dissecting microscope — and it was tbe need AAdiicb be found for 
higher powers that induced him, in 1846, to buy a com pound 
microscope. He wrote to Hooker : — When I Avas drawing 
with L,, I was so delighted with tbe appearance of the objects, 
especially yitb their perspective, as seen tbrougb tbe weak 
Iiowers of a good componnd microseopc, that I am going to 
ox'der one ; indeed, I often haA’e strueturos in wbicb tbe is 
not power enough.” 

During part of tbo time covered by tbe present chapter, my 
fatber suffered perhaps more from ill-licaltb than at any other 
period of his life, lie felt severely tbe depressing in£uence of 
these b>ng years of illness ; thus as early as 1840 be wrote to 
Fox : “I am gi'own a dull, eld, sjiiritless dog to wdiat I used 
to be. One gets stupider as one grows older 1 think.” It is 
not wonderful that be should so baye wTitten, it is rather to bo 
wondered at that bis spirit Avitbstood so great and csonstant a 
strain. Ho wrote to Sir Joseph Hooker in 1845: You arc 

very kind in yonr im^uiries about my health ; I have nothing 
to say aboi::t it, being always much tbe same, somo days better 
and some worse, I believe I liavo not bad ouo whole <lay, or 
rather night, without my stomach having been greatly die* 
ordered, during tho last three years, and most days "great 
prostration of strength: than];: you for yonr kindness; many 
of my friends, I bolieye, think me a hypocbondTiac,” 

During tbe AAhole of tho period now under consideration, lie 
wns in constant correspondence AAutli Sir Joseph Hooker. The 
following characteristic letter on Sigillaria (a gigantic fossil 
plant found in the Coal Measures) Avas afterwards characterised 
by himself as not being reasoning, or even sj^eculation, but 
simply as mental rioting.” 

[Down, 1847 ?] 

“ . , , I am delighted to hear that Erongniait thought 
Sigillaria aquatic, and that Biniiey considers coal a sort of 
submarine peat. I w^onld bet 5 to 1 that in twenty years this 
will l>e generally admitted ; ^ and I do not care for whatever 
tho botanical difficulties or impossibilities may be. If 1 
could but persuade myself that Sigillaria and Co. had a good 
ningo of depth, could live from 5 to 10 fathoms under 

^ An unfulfilled prophecy. 
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water, all difficulties of nearly all kinds would he removed 
(for the simple fact of muddy ordinary shallow sea implies 
proximity of land), [N.E. — -I am chuckling to think how yon 
are sneering ail this time.] It is not much of a difficuity, 
there not being shells with, the coal, considering Itotv unfavour- 
able deep mud is for most Mollusca, and that shells ivoiild 
probably decay from the humic acid, as seems to take place 
in peat and in the hlacJc moukls (as Lycll teUs me) of 
the Mississippi. So coal question settled — Q,. E. D, Sneer 
away ! ” 

The two folloAAung extracts give tho continuation and con- 
clusion of the coal battle. 

“ By the way, as submarine coal made yon so wi ath, I 
thought I would experimentise on Falconer and Bunbury ^ 
together, and it made [them] even more savage ; such infernal 
nonsense ought to be thrashed out of mo.^ Bunbury Avas inc>re 
polite and contemptuous. So I noiv knoAV boAV to stir tip 
and show off any Botanist. I AAOnder whether Zoologists and 
Geologists have got their tender points ; I lyish I coidd hnd 
out.” 

“ I cannot resist thanking you for your most kind note. 
Pray do not think that I was annoyed by your letter ; I 
perceived that you had been tliinking with animation, and 
accordingly expressed yourself strongly, and so I understood 
it. Forfend me from a man who weighs every expression AAuth 
Scotch. prndeiLce, I heartily wish, you all success in your 
noble problem, and I shall be very curious to have somo talk 
with you and hear your ultimatum.” 

He also corresponded with the late Hugh Stricldand, — a 
well-known omitliologist, on the need of reform in. tho 
principle of nomenclature. The following extract (1849) 
gives an idea of my father’s view : — 

“ I feel smo as long as species-mongers have their vanity 
tickled by seeing their own names appended to a species, 
because they miserably described it in two or three lines, we 
shall have the same vast amount of bad Avork as at present, 
and wliich is enough to dishearten any man Avho is udlliug to 
work out any branch with (sare and time. I tlnd eA'^eiy genus 
of Cirripodia has half-a-dozen names, and not one careful 
description of any one species in any one geuus. I do not 
believe that this would ha\''e been the case if each man knew 
that the memory of his own name depended on bis doing his 
work well, and not upon merely appending a name with a few 

* The late Sir C. Bunbury, Avell known as a palaiobotaulst. 
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TVTotclicd lines indieating only a few prominent external 
characters/^ 

In 1818 Dr. E. W, Darwin dieti^ and Charles Darwin wrote 
to Hookerj from Malvein : — 

On the ISth of NToyemher, my xmor dear father died, and no 
one who did not know him would helieye that a man ahoye 
eighty-three years eld could haye retained so tender and 
afteetionate a disj>osition, with all his sagacity niich>uded to 
the last, 1 wag at the time so unwell, that I was nnahle to 
travel, which added to my misery. 

All tliis winter X have been bad cneogh , . * and my ner%"ous 
system began to he affected, so that my hands trembled, and 
head w^as often swimming, I was not able to do anything one 
day out of three, and wag altogether too disjurited to w^rite to 
you, or to do anything but wdiat I was compelled, I thought I 
was rapidly going the way of all flesh. Haying heard, acci- 
dentally, of two persons who had received much benefit from 
the water-cure, I got Dr, Cully hook, and made further 
inquiiies, and at last started lucre, wdth wdfc, childron, and all 
our seiwants. We have taken a house for two months, and 
havG been here a fortnight. I am already a little stronger . . . 
Dr. Gully feels i>rctty sure he can do me good, which most 
certainly the regular doctors could not, feel certain 

that the w^atcr-enre is no quackery. 

How^ I shall enjoy getting hack to Down with renovated 
health, if such is to bo my good fortune, and resuming the 
beloved Earnaelcs. Now I hojie that yon will forgive me for 
my negligence in not having sooner answered your letter, T 
was uncommonly interested by the sketcli yon give yt^m- 
intended grand expedition, from which I suj>posc you will 
soon Ik; retuming. How eoamefetly I liojie that it may jn'ove. 
in every >vay succes.sful, . . 



a D. to TF, D. Fox, [March 7, 1852.1 

- Oui- long silence oecurred to me a few weeks since, and I 
had then thought of writing, but w^as idle. I eoiigratulate 
and condole with yon on your tenth child ; but please to 
<di serve when I have a tenth, send only condolences to me. 
We have now seven children, all W'cll, thank God, as well as 
their mother ; of these seven, flve are boys ; and my father 
used to say that it was certain that a boy gave as much trouble 
as three girls ; so that hontt Jido w^e have seventeen children. 
It makes me sick whenever I think of professions ; all seem 
hopelessly bad, and as yet I cannot see a ray of light. I 
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should very inueh like to talk over this (by the way, my three 
bugbears are Californian and Australian gold, beggaring me 
by making my money on mortgage worth nothing ; the 
Drench coming hy the Westerham and Sovenoaks roads, and 
therefore enclosing Down; and thirdly, professions for my 
hoys), and I should like to talk about education, on which you 
ask me what wo are doing. No one can more truly despise the 
old stereotyped stupid classical education than I do ; but yet I 
liave not had courage to break through the trammels. After 
many doubts wc have just sent our oldest boy to Eughy, where 
for his age he has been very well placed, . . I honour, admire, 
and envy you for educating your hoys at home. ^\'hat on 
earth shall you do with your l>oys ? Very many thanks for 
your most kind and large invitation to Dolamere, but I fear 
we can hardly compass it, I (Eead going anywhere, on account 
of my stomach so easily failing under any excitement. I 
rarely oven now go to Dondon ; not that I am at all w^orsc, 
perhaps rather hotter, and lead a very comfortable life \y\th. my 
three hours of daily work, but it is tlie Dfo of a hermit. My 
nights aro ahxaifs had, and that stojis my becoming vigorous.^ 
You ask about water-cur o. I take at intervals of two or threo 
months, fi.ve or six weeks of ifnodorotely severe treatment, and 
al’ways with good effect. Do you come here, I pray and bog 
Tvhc never yon can find time ; you cannot tell how much 
pleasure it would give me and E. What pleasant times we 
had in drinking coffeo in your rooms at Christ’s College, and 
think of the glories of Crux-major.'*^ Ah, in those days there 
were no professions for sons, mi ill-health to fear for them, no 
Californian gold, no French invasions. How paramount tlio 
future is to the ijresent when one is surrounded by children. 
My dread is hereditary ill-health. Even death is better for 
them. 

My dear Fox, your sincere mend. 

P,S.— Susan j; has lately been working in a way which I 
think truly heroic about the scandalous violation of the Act 
against children climbing chimneys. We have set up a little 
Society in Shrewsbury to prosecute those who break the law. 
It is all Susan’s doing. She has had very nice letters from 
Lord Shaftesbury and the Duke of Sutherland, but the brutal 
Shropshire squires arc as hard as stones to move, Ihc Act 
out of London seems most comm only violated. It makes one 
shudder to fancy one of one’s own ehihli^n at seven years old 
being forced up a chimney— to say nothing of the consequent 

♦ The beetle Fanag^nB crux-major* t His shter. 
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loatliBome disease and ulcerated limbs, and utter moral degra- 
dation. If you think strongly on this subject, do make some 
enq^uirios ; add to your many good works, this other one, and 
try to stir up the magistrates. . . . 

The following letter refers to the Koyal Medal, w'hich was 
aw’’arded to him in Novemher, 1853 : 

C. I), to J. D. HooJeer. Doivn [Noyombor 1853]. 

My dear HoOEEli Amongst my letters received this morn- 
ing, I opened first one from Colonel Sabine ; tho contents ecr- 
tainly surprised me very much, hut, though tho letter was a 
vorij kind one, somehow^, I cared very little indeed for tlio 
announcement it contained, I then opened yours, and such is 
the effect of warmth, friend.ship, and kindness from one that is 
loved, that the very same fact, told as you told it, made me 
glow with pleasure till my very heart tlirohhcd. Believe me, I 
shall not soon forget the pleasure of your letter. Such hearty, 
affectionate sympathy is worth more than all tho medals that 
ever were or wdll bo coined. Again, my dear Hooker, 1 thank 
you. I hope Lindloy* will never hear that he was a com- 
petitor against me ; for really it is almost ridiculous (of course 
you would never repeat that I said this, for it would he thought 
by others, though not, I believe by you, to be affectation) his 
not having the medal long hefoi-o me ; I must feel mre that 
you did quite right to propose him ; and what a good, dear, 
kind fellow you are, nevertheless, to rejoice in this honour 
Ibcmg bestowed on me. 

What pleamre I Uiyg felt on the occasion^ I owe almost 
entirely to yon.f 

Farcwcllj my dear Hooker, yours affectionately. 

The following series of extracts, must, for want of space, 

* John Liuillcy (b. 1799, tl. 18G5) was tho Bon of a nnrBorviriaTi near 
Norwich, through whose failure in bu^inesa he waa thro-wn at tit e age of 
twenty on hia own resources, lie was befiicnded by Sir W. Honker" and 
employed as assistant lihruiiaii by Sir J. Hanks. He seems to have" had 
enormous capacity for work, and is said to have translated liicliard’s 
Anahj&ti du Fruit at one sitting of two days and three nights. He became 
Assistant- Bo cretary to the Horticultural Society, and in 1829 was 
appointed Professor of Botany at University College, a post which he 
held for upwards of thirty years. His writings ato numerous : the heat 
known being perhaps his VegetaUe Kinydom, publialied in 

t Shortly afterwards he received a fresh mark of ctlcem from his 
warm-hearted friend: “IlookcPs book (Ilimalayan Jotirnal) is out, and 
mo^t heautifully got up. Ha has hononied me beyond measure by 
dedicating it to me I 
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serve as a eketch of liis feeling with regard to his scvoii years* 
work at Barnacles^ : — 

Se])temher 1849,—“ It makes me groan to think that pro- 
bably 1 shall never again have the exquisite pleasure of 
making out some new district, of OYolving geological light out 
f>f some troubled dark region. Bo I must make tho best of my 
Cirripedia. , , 

October 1849, — “ I have of late been at worl?; at mere species 
describing, which is much more difl&ciilt than T expected, and 
has much the same sort t>f interest as a puzalc has ; but I 
confess I often feel wearied with the work, and cannot help 
sometimes asking myself what is the good of spending a 
week or fortnight in. ascertaining that certain just perceptible 
diiierenoes blend together and constitute varieties and not 
species. As long as 1 am on anatomy I never feel myself in 
that disgusting, horrid, cui hono^ inquiring, humour. What 
miserable work, again, it is searching for priority of names, I 
have just finished two species, which possess seven generic, 
and tw onty-foiir specific names I My chief comfort is, that the 
work must be sometime done, and 1 may as well do it, as any 
one else,” 

Ortoher 1852, — “ I am at work at the second volume of the 
Ciriipedia, of which creatures I am wonderfully tired, I hate 
a Barnacle as no man ever did before, not even a sailor in 
a slow-sailing ship. My first volume is out ; tlio only part 
worth looking at is on the sexes of Ibla and Scalpellum, I 
li 02 >c hy next summer to have done with my tedious work,” 

Jultf 1853, — “ I am exiremelif glad to hear that yon approved 
of my cirri podial volume, I iiavc spent an almost ridieuloiis 
amount of labour on the subject, and certainly would never 
have undertaken it had I foi*eseen what a job it was.** 

Tn September, 1854, his Cirri 2 >edc work was jjractically 
finished, and he wrote to Sir J, Hooker; 

“ 1 have been frittering away my time for the last several 

* In 1860 ho wrote to Lycll : “ la not Rrohn a good follow ? I Imvo 
bug meant to write to him. Ho huB been working at OiiripwleB, and laaa 
dcloeted two or three gigantic blunders, about wliidi, I tbaul?: Heaven, f 
spoke rather doubtfully* Such difficult dissection tliat even Huxley 
failed. It is chiefly the interpretation which I put on parts tliat is so 
wuong, and not tho parts which I describe. But they wore gigantic 
blunders, anti why I say all this is because Krtihn, instead of crowing at 
all, pniutod out my errors with the utmost gentleness and plcajsantness ** 

There are two papers by Aitg. Krolm, one on the Com cut Glands, 
and the other on the development of CirripeJes, b ArcMv. xxv* 

and xxyi. Bee Autvhiograph^, p, 39, where my father romarks, “I 
blundered dreadfully about the cement glands.” 
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weeTcs in a wearisome maimer, partly idleness, and odds and 
ends, and sending ten thousand Barnacles’*^ out of the house all 
over the world. But I shall now in a day or two begin to look 
over my old notes on species* What a deal I shall have to 
discuss with you; I shall have to look sharp that I do not 
‘ progress ’ into ono of the greatest bores in life, to the fow like 
you with lots of knowledge/^ 

* The duplicate typc-apecimens of my father’s Cirripedes are in the 
Liverpool Free Public Mugoum, as I leam from the Bev. II. H, Higgins, 
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' CHAPTEE IX, 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE * OEIOIN OF SPKClES.* 

To give an account of the development of the chief work of my 
hither’s life— the Ongin of Sj^ecieB^ it will be necessary to return 
to an earlier date, and to w^eave into the story letters and 
(dher material, purposely omitted from the chapters dealing 
with the voyage and with his life at Down. 

To be able to estimate the greatness of the w^ork, we must 
know something of the state of knowledge on the species 
question at the time when the germs of the Darwinian theory 
were forming in my father’s mind. 

For the brief sketch w^hich I can here insert? I am largely 
indebted to voL ii. diapter v. of the Life and Letters — ' 
a discussion on tho Hecepiion of the Origin of Species W'hich 
Mr* Huxley w^aa good enough to write for nie, also to the 
masterly obituary essay on my father, which the same writer 
contrihnted to the Proceedings of the lEoyal Society*^ 

Mr* Huxley has well saidf : 

“ To any one who studies the signs of the times, the emer- 
gen co of the philosophy of Evolution, in the attitude of claimant 
to the throne of the world of thought, from the limbo of hated 
and, as many hoped, forgotten things, is the most portentons 
event of tho nineteenth eentiiry.” 

In tho autohiographical chapter, my father has given an 
account of his shai'o in this great work : the present chapter 
does little more than expand that story* 

Two questions naturally occur to one : (1) — AT hen and liow 
did Darwin become convinced that siJecics are mutable ? How 
(that is to say) did he begin to believe in evolution. And 
^2) — When and how did he conceive the manner in which 
species are modified ; when did he begin to holieve in Natural 
Selection? 

The first question is the more difdcult of the two to answer* 
He has said in the Auiohiograplttf (p* 3'I) that certain laets 
observed by him in South America seemed to he explicable 

* VfjL xliv. No, 269. 
t Life and Letter yoI. ii. p. ISO, 
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only on the supposition that spocics gradually bccoino modi- 
fied/* IIo goes on to say that the subject “ haimted him ” ; and 
I thinli: it is especially worthy of note that this “ haunting,’* — 
this unsatisfied dwelling on the subject v\ as connected with the 
desire to explain species can ho modified. It was charac- 
teristic of him to feel, as he clidj that it was “ almost useless ” 
to endeavour to prove the general truth of evolution j unless 
the cause of change could he discovered. I think that thiough- 
oiit his life the questions 1 and 2 wero intiniately, — i>eihaps 
unduly so, connected in his mind. Jt will be shown, however, 
that after the publication of the Origin^ vihen his views ivere 
being weighed in the balance of scientific opinion, it was to 
the acceptance of Evolution not of Natural Selection that he 
attached imjiortancc. 

An interesting letter (Eeh. 21, 1877) to l>r. Otto Zacharias,'^ 
gives tlic same impression as the Aukfhiographf : — 

“ When I was on hoard the Beagle T believed in the perma- 
nence of species, but as far as I can remember, vague dtmbts 
occasionally fiitted across my mind. On my return home in the 
autumn of 1836^ I immediately began to prepare my Journal 
for publication, and then saw how majiy facts indicated the 
common descent of species, so that in July, 1837, 1 opened a 
note-book to record any fa(;ts which might boar on the question, 
13ut I did not become convinced that species were mutable 
until, I think, two or three years had elapsed.” 

Two years bring us to 1839, at which date the idea of 
natural selection had already occurred to him — a fact which 
agrees wfith what has been said above . How far the idea that 
evolution is conceivable came to hiiu from earlier writers it 
is not possible to say. He has recorded in the Autohiograplii/ 
(p, 38) the silent astonishment with which* about the year 
1825, he heard Grant expound the Lamarckian philosophy,” 
He goes on : — 

“I had previously read the Zoonomia of my grandfather, in 
which similar views arc maintained, but without producing 
any effect on me. Nevertheless, it is probable that the hearing 
rather early in life such views maintained and praised, may 
have favonred my upholding them under a different form in 
my Origin of Sg^ecies^ At this time I admired greatly the 
Zoonomia; but on reading it a second time after an interval of 
ten er fifteen years, I was much disappointed ; the proportion 
of speculation being so large to the facts given,” 

Mr, Huxley has ^voll said ( Ohituarg Notice^ p, ii.) : “ Erasmus 

* This letter was unaccountably overlooked in preparing the Life and 
LeUera for publication. 
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Darwin, Tvas in fact an anticipator of Lamarck, and not of 
Charles Darwin ; there is no trace in his works of the concep- 
tion by the addition of which his grandson metamorphosed the 
theory of evolution as applied to living things, and gave it a 
new foundation,” 

On the wLole it seems to me that the effect on his mind 
of the earlier evolutionists was inappreciable, and as far as 
concerns the history of the Origin of the Species, it is of mi 
particular importance, because, as before said, evolution made 
no progress in his mind until the cause of modification was 
CDiicoivable. 

I think Mr, Huxley is light in saying ^ that “it is hardly 
too much to say that Darwin’s greatest work is the outcome of 
the unfiinching application to biology of the leading idea, and 
the method applied in the Principles to Geology,” Mr. Huxley 
has elsewhere t admirably expressed the hearing of LyeU*s 
work in this connection : — 

“ I cannot but believe that Lyell, for others, as for myself, 
was the chief agent in simiothing the road for Darwin. For 
consistent uniform itaiianism postulates evolution as much in 
the organic as in the inorganic world. Tlie origin of a new 
species by other than ordinary agencies would ho a vastly 
greater ^ catastrophe * than any of those which Lyell success- 
fully eliminated from sober geological speculation. , . , 

“ Lyell, I with perfect right, claims tliis position for himself. 
He speaks of having ^ advocated a law of contiimity even in 
the organic world, so far as possible without adopting Lamarck* a 
theory of transmutation. . . . 

“ ^ But while I taught,* Lyell goes on, ^ that as often as 
certain forms of animals and plants disappeared, for reasons 
quite intelligible to ns, others took tlieir place by viHue of 
a causation wdiieh was beyond our comprehension ; it remained 
for Darwin to accumulate proof that there is no break between 
the incomiug and the outgoing species, that they are the work 
of evolution, and not of special creation, , , , I had certainly 
prepared the way in this country, in six editions of my work 
before the Vestiges of Oreation appeared in 1842 [1844], for the 
rcccj>tion of Darwiffs gradual and insensible evolution of 
species,* ” 

^ ObUnan/ Notice^ p. vllL 

t Life a fid Letttin^, vok il. p. IDO. In Mr. llnxley^s chapter the passage 
lieginning TjvcI! -with pertcct right . . . is given as? a footnote : it 
Vfill be seen that [ have iiioorporuted it with Mr. lluxley^iS text. 

4 LyelFs Life and Letter b, Tiottcr to Haeckel, vol. ii. p, 436, Kov. 23, 
IStiS. 
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Mr* Huxley continues : — ■ 

“ If one reads any of the earlier editiens of the Pnndphf.^ 
carefully (especially by the light of the interesting series f>f 
letters I’eeently published by Sir Charles Lye IDs biographer), 
it is easy to see that, with all his oncrgctie opposition to 
Tjaniarek, on tho one hand, and to the ideal (|iiasi-prt>gressioiiism 
of Agassiz, on the other, Lyell, in his own mind, was strongly 
disposed to aceount for the origination of all j>ast and present 
species of living things by natural eauses* But he would 
have liked, at the same time, to keep the name of ercatioii 
for a natural process >yhioh he imagined to he incompre- 
hensible*” 

The passage above given refers to the influence of Lyell in 
preparing men's minds for belief in the Origin, but I cannot 
doul>t that it smoothed the way ” for the author of that work 
in his early searchings, as ^vell as for his follow ers* My father 
spoke prophetically wLen he wuote the dedication to Lyell <d' 
tho second edition of the Journal of Me^ear cites (1845). 

“ To Charles Lyell, Esq., this second edition is 

dedicated with grateful pleasure — as an acknowledgment that 
the chief part of w^hatever scientific merit this journal and 
the other w^ork of the author may possess, has been derived 
from studying the >velLknowui and adiiurablo Principles of 
Geology N 

Professor Judd, in some reminiscences of my father which 
he was so good as to give me, quotes him as saying that, It 
w^as the reading of the Principles of Geology which did most 
towards moulding his mind and causing him to take up the 
line of investigation to which his life w as devoted*” 

The role that Lyell plaj ed as a pioneer makes his own point 
of view as to evolution all the more remarkahle* As the late 
H* C, Watson WToto to my father (December 21, 1859) : — 

INow these novel view's arc brought fairly before the 
scientifle public, it seems truly remarkable how^ so many of 
them could have failed to see their right road sooner* How*^ 
could Sir C* Lyell, for instance, for thirty years read, w^rite, 
and thinlf, on the subject of species and their succession, and 
yot constantly look down the wuong road I 

A quarter of a century ago, you and I must have been in 
something like the same state of mind on the main qiiestion* 
But you w^ere able to see and work out tho quo modo of tho 
succession, the all-important thing, while I failed to grasp it*” 

In his earlier attitude towards evolution, my fatlior w^as 
on a par with his contemporaries* He wrote in the Auto- 
biography : — ^ 
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“ I occasionally sounded not a few naturalists, and never 
happened to come across a single one wLo seemed to doubt 
about the permanence of species : ” and it will be nrade 
abundantly clear by his letters that in suppoiding the opposite 
view^ he felt himsolf a terrible heretic* 

Mr* Huxley * w rites in the same sense 

“ Within the ranks of biologists, at that time [1851-58], I 
met with nobody, except Dr* Grant, of Univensity College, who 
3iad a word to say for Evolution — and his advocacy w*as not 
calculated to advance the cause* Outside these ranks, the 
only person known to me whose knowledge and capacity com- 
pelled respect, and who was, at tho same time, a thorough- 
going evolutionist, w^as Mr. Herbert Spencer, whose acquaint- 
anco I made, I think, in 1852, and then entered into the bonds 
of a friendship which, 1 am happy to think, has known no 
intorriiption* Many and prolonged were the battles we fought 
on this to2>ic* But even my friend's i-are dialectic skill and 
copiousness of apt illustration could not drive me from my 
agnostic position. I took my stand upon two grounds : firstly, 
that up to that time, tho evidence in favour of ti'ansmutation 
was wholly insufSeieut ; and, secondly, that no suggestion 
respecting the causes of tho transmutation assumed, w^hich 
]iad been made, was in any way adequate to exjdain the 
phenomena* Looking back at the state of knowledge at that 
time, I really do not see that any other conclusion was 
justifiable,” 

These two last citations refer of course to a period much 
later than the time, 1836—37, at wLieh the Darwinian theory 
was grossing in my father's mind* Tho same thing is however 
true of earlier days* 

So much for the general problem : the further question as 
to tho growth of Darwin's theory of natund selection is a less 
complex one, and 1 need add but little to the history given in 
the A utohiography of how' he came hy that great conception by 
tho help of which he was able to revivify “ the oldest of all 
philosophies — that of evolution*” 

The first point in tho slow journey to\vards the Origin of 
Species W'as the opening of that note-hook of 1837 of which 
mention has been already made* The reader wko is curious 
on the subject wfill find a series of citations from this most 
interesting notc^book, in the Life and Letters, voL ii* p* 5, 
et serp 

Tho two following extracts show that he applied the theory 
* Life and Letters, voL ii* p. ISS* 
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of evolution to tlie “ whole orgame kingdom from plants to 
man* 

“If wo choose to let conjecture rim wildj then, animal Sj oiir 
felloiv brethren in pain, disease ^ death , suffering and famine — - 
our slaves in the most laborious works, our companions in our 
amusements — they may partake [of] our origin in one common 
ancestor — w^e may he all melted together*” 

“ The different intellects of man and animals not so great as 
between living things without thought (plants), and living 
things wo’th thought (animals),” 

Speaking of intermediate forms, he remarks : — 

“ Opponents will say — dtow them me. I will answer yes, 
if you will show mo every step between bulldog and grey- 
hoimd.” 

Here wc sec that the argiiment from domestic animals ’was 
already present in his mind as bearing on the production of 
natural species, an argument which he afterwards used with 
such signal force in tho Orighi. 

A comparison of the two editions of tho NaturaliaU' Voyage 
is instructive, as giving some idea of the development of his 
views on ovolutioiu It does not give us a true index of the 
mass of conjecture w-hich was taking shape in his mind, but it 
shows us that he felt sure enough of the truth of his belief to 
allow" a stronger tinge of evolution to appear in the second 
edition. He has mentioned in the Aiitohiography (j), 40), that 
it was not until he read Malthus that he got a clear view of the 
potency of natural selection. This was in I8B8 — a year after 
he hnished the first editi(ui (it w"as not published until 18B9), 
and seven years before the second edition W"as issued (184o), 
Thus the turning-point in the formation of his theory took 
place between the writing of tho two editions. Yet tho differ- 
ence between the tw"o editions is not very marked ; it is 
another proof of tho author’s caution and self-restraint in the 
treatment of his ideas* After reading the second edition of 
tho Voyage w"e rcmembci* with a strong feeling of surprise how^ 
far advanced w"cro his views w"hon he WTcffe it. 

These views are given in tho manuscript volume of 1844, 
mentioned in tho Autohiograj}ky. T give from my fatherh 
Tocket-liook the entries referring to the i>reliminary sketch of 
this historic essay. 

“ 1842, May 18, — Went to Maer* June 15 — to Shrewsbury, 
and 18th to Cape! Cuiig* During my stay at Macr and 
Shrewsbury, . • , wrote pencil sketch of species theory*” ^ 

^ I have diKcii&sed in tko fAfe tmd Ldiers tlie ptateTnent often made 
that the first sketcti of liia theory was wriiton in l8cJ9. 
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In 1844, the pencil-sketch was enlarged to one of 230 folio 
pages, which is a wonderfully complete presentation of the 
arguments familiar to ns in the Origin. 

The following letter show^s in a striking manner the value 
my father put on this piece of work* 

0, B. to Mrs. Darwin. Down [July 5,^ 1844]^^^ X' 



have just finished my sketch of my species theory, 
believe, my theory ^ he accepted even by ono 
competent judge, it will be a eonsiSerablo stoji in science* 

I therefore WTite this in ease of my sudden deatli, as my 
most solemn and last request, whicli I am sure you will con- 
sider the same as if legally entered in my will* tliat yon will 
devote £400 to its publication, and further, will yourself, or 
through. Hensleigh,^ take trouble in promoting it, I wish 
that my sketch be given to some competent person, with this 
sum to induce him to take trouble in its improvement and 
enlargement* I give to him all my hooks on JXatural History, 
which are cither seined or have references at the end to the 
pages, bogging him carefiilly to look over and consider such 
passages as actually bearing, or by possibility bearing, on this 
subject, ^ w"ish you Jo make a list of all such books as some 
temptation to an edit^* I also request that youAvill hand 
over [to] him all those scraps roughly divided in erght or ten 
brown i^aper portfolios* The scraps, with copied quotations 
from various w'‘orks, are those which may aid iny editin'* I 
also request that you, or some amanuensis, will aid in decipher- 
ing any of the scraps w"hich the editor may think possibly of 
use* 1 leave to the editor's judgment whether to interpolate 
these facts in the text, or as notes, or under appendices* As 
the looking over the references and scraps wdll he a long 
labour, and as the correcting and enlarging and altering niy 
sketch will also take consiilerable time, I leave this sum of 
£400 as some remuneration, and any profits from tho work, I 
consider that for this the editor is hound to get the sketch 
published either at a publisher’s or his own risk. Many of 
the scraps in the portfolios eontam mere rmle s^gestions and 
early view"s, now useless, and many of the fact^"iH probably 
turn out as having no hearing on my theory* V 

With respect to editors, Mr* Lycll would bo the best if he 
would undertake it ; I believe he wmild tmd the work pleasant, 
and he would learn some facts new to him* As the editor must 












* Thu late Me, H* Wedgwood. 
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l>e a geologist as well ae a naturalist, tlie next best editor 
would be Professor Forbes of London. The next l>est (and 
quite beet in many respeets) would bo Professor Henslow. Dr. 
Hooker would be very good. Tho next, Mr, Strickland.^ If 
none of these would undertake it, I -would request you to 
consult wutb Mr. Lyell, or some other capable man for some 
editor, a geologist and naturalist. Should ouc other hundred 
pounds mako the difference of praeuriug a good editor, I 
request earnestly that yojytjYill raise £500. 

^ j My remaining collectio^ in Katural History may be given 

1 1| po any one or any musenm where FtJiejJ would he accepted. , . . 
I The following nolo seems to Ifeve formed part of the 
original letter, hut may haye been of later date : 

“ LyoU, especially with the aid of Hooker (and of any good 
zoological aid), would be host of all. Without an editor will 
pledge himself to give up time to it, it would ho of no use 
paying such a sum2^ 

If there should be any difficulty in getting an editor who 
would go thoroughly into the subjeclj and think of the bearing 
of the passages marked in the hooks and copied out [on ?]' scraps 
of paper, then let my sketch be published as it is, stating that 
it was dono Beyeral years ago-f and from memory without 
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Clone BOYerai years ago ] auu j-rum memorj^ >y±Lnuu.u 
^ consulting any works, and with no intention of publication in 

^ . its present form/’ 

^ ' The idea that the Sketch of 184i might remain, in the event 
of his death, as the only record of his work, seems to have 
been long in bis mind, for in August 1854, W'bcn be had 
finished with the Cirripedes, and was thinking of beginning 
his species work,” he added on the back of the above letter, 
Hooker by far best man to edit my species volume. August 
1854/’ 

* After Mr. StricMaiid’s name comes the following sentence, ■which 
has been erased, but remains legible : ** Piofeescar Owen Tvould be very 
good ; but 1 presume he would not undertake auoh a work.*" 
t The wonla “acvcml years ago and,'* soetn to have been added at a 

Lott:, 

£]0 , 
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CHAPTEE X. 

THE GROWTH OF THE ^ ORIOIif OF SPECIES.’ 

1843-1858. 

The history of the years 1843—1858 is here related in an 
extremely abbreviated fashion. It wms a period of minute 
labour on a variety of sul>jeets, and the letters accordingly 
abound in detail. They are ia many ways extremely interest- 
ing, more especially so to professed naturalists, and the 
picture of patient research which they convey is of great value 
from a biographical point of view. But such a picture must 
either be given in a complete series of unabiitlged letters, or 
omitted altogether. The limits of space compel mo to the 
latter choice. Tho reader must imagine my father corre- 
spionding on ptroblems in geology, geographical distribution, and 
classification ; at the same time collecting facts on such varied 
points as the stripes on horses’ legs, the floating of seeds, 
the breeding of pigeons, the form of bees’ cells and the innu- 
merable other questions to which his gigantic task demiiuded 
answers. 

The concluding letter of the last chapter has shown how 
strong was his conviction of the value of his work. It is 
impressive evidence of the condition of the scientific atmo- 
sphere, to discover, as in the following letters to Sir Joseph 
Hooker, how small was the amount of encouragement that he 
dared to hope for from his hrothcr-naturalists. 

[January ilth, 1844.] 

, * , I have been now^ ever siucc my return engaged in a 
very presumptuous work, and I know no one individual who 
would not say a very foolish one. I w^as so struck with the 
distribution of tho Galapagos organisms, t^c. and with the 
character of the Ameiiean fossil rnanimifers, A'c. &c., that I 
determined to collect blindly every sort of fact, which could 
boar any way on what are species. I have read heaps of 
agricultural and horticultural hooks, and have never ceased 
collecting facts. At last gleams of light have come, and I am 
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almost conyiTiced ((]^uite contrary to the ojiinion T started with) 
that fipeeies are not (it is like confessing a miiider) iniinn tabic, 
lleaYcn forfond mo from Lamarck non son so of a “ ten done y to 
progression,” adaptations from the slow willing of animals,” 
ttc, 1 Blit the conclusions I am led to are not widely difforont 
from his ; thougli the means of change arc wholly so, I think 
I haye found out (licrc's presumption 1) the simple way by 
which species boconic exfpiisitely adapted to ysiiioiis ends. 
You will now groan, and think to yourself, “ on what a man 
have I been yrasting my time and writing to.” I should, five 
years ago, haye thought so. . . . 

And again (1844) : — 

In my most sanguine moments, all I expect, is that I shall 
be able to show even to sound ^Naturalists, that there are two 
sides to the question of the immutability of species — -that facts 
can he viewed and grouped under the notion of allied species 
having descended from common stocks, With respect to 
books on this subject, I do not know of any systematical ones, 
except Lamarek’s which is veritable nibbish : but there are 
plenty, as Lyell, Pritchard, on tlio view of the immu- 
tability. Agassiifi lately has brought the strongest argument 
in favour of immutability. Isidtue G. St. Hilaire has written 
some good Essays, tending towards the mutability-side, in the 
Srdtes a Buffon^ entitled Zoohg. Generale. Is it not strange 
that the author of such a book as the Anmaux sans Yert^hres 
should ha VO written that insects, which never see their eggs, 
should tmll (and plants, their seeds) to be of particular forms, 
so as to become attached to particular objects. The other 
common (specially Germauie) notion is hardly less absurd, 
viz. that climate, food, &c., should make a Pcdiculus formed to 
climb liair, or a wood-pecker to climb trees. I believe all those 
absurd views arise from no one having, as far as I know, ap- 
proached the subject on the side of variation under domestica- 
tion, and havnng studied all that is knowm a])Out domestication,” 

“ I hate arguments from results, hut on my views of descent, 
really Katural llistory beoomes a sublimely grand result- 
giving subject (now you may quiz me for so foolish an escape 
of mouth). , * 

G. H. to L. Jenyns.^ Down Oct, 12th [1845]. 

My dear Jeuyus — Thanks for your note. I am sorry to 
say I have not even tho tail-end of a fact in English Zoology 
to communicate* I have fonnd that even trifling observations 
* Eev. L. Blomeiield, 
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require, in my case, somo leisure and energy, [of] both of which 
ingredieiite I have had none to spare, as writing my Geology 
thoroughly expends both. I had always thought that I would 
l?:ccp a journal and record everything, hut in the way I now 
live I find I observe nothing to record. Looking after my 
garden and ti^ees, and occasionally a very little walk in an idlo 
frame of my mind, fills uj) every aftemoon in the same 
manner. I am surprised that with, all your parish afiairs, you 
ha VO had time to do all that which you have done. I shall bo 
very glad to see your little work ^ (and proud should I have 
been if I could have added a single fact to itj. My work on 
the species question has impressed me very forcibly with the 
importance of all such works as your intended one, containing 
what people are pleased generally to call trifling facts. These 
arc the facts which make one understand the working or 
economy of nature. There is one subject, on which I am very 
cuiions, and which perhaps you may throw some light on, if 
you have ever thought on it } namely, what aro the cheeks and 
what the poiiods of life — by which the increase <)f any givem 
species is limited. Just calculate the increase of any bird, if 
you assume that only half the young are reared, and these 
breed : wuthin tho natural (i.e. if free from accidents) life of tho 
parents tbc mimbor of individuals will become enormous, and I 
have boon much surpiisod to think how great destruction must 
annually t>r oceasionally bo falling on every species, yet tho 
means and period of such destruction is scarcely perceived by us. 

I have continued steadily reading and collecting facts on 
variation of domestic animals and plants, and on the question 
of what aro species* I have a grand body of facts, and I 
think I can draw some sound conclusions. The general con- 
clusions at w^hich I have slowly been driven from a directly 
opposite conviction, is that species are mutaide, and that allied 
species arc co-dcscondants from common stocks. I know how 
much I open myself to reproach for such a conclusion, but I 
have at least honestly and deliberately come to it, I shall 
not publish on this subject for several years, 

0. Darwin to L. Jenyns.^ Down [1845 ?]. 

With respect to my far distant work on species, I must have 
expressed myself with singular inaccuracy if I led you to 

* Mr. Jenyri3' Ohm^mtiom in Natural Hillary. It ie prefaced by an 
Introduction on '^Jfabita of ofeerving as cormcetorl with the study of 
Xalural lliEitoiy/^ and followed by a Calendar of Periodio Phenomena 
in Xatnral History,” with marks on tho irnjtortance of such Eegisters,” 

t Bev, L. Blomeilcld. 
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suppose thot I meant to say tliat my conclusions wore 
inoYitalolo. They Iiayc become so^ after years of weighing 
puzzles j to myself alone ; but in my wildest day-dream, 1 
never expect mere than to he able to show that there are two 
sides to the q^ucsfcion of the immutability of species, i.e. whether 
species arc directh/ created or by intermediate laws (as with 
the life and death of individuals) . I did not approach the 
subject on the side of the difS.culty in determining what arc 
species and what are varieties, but (though why I should give 
you such a history of my doings it would be hard to say) from 
socb facts as the relationship between, the living and extinct 
inammifers in South America, and between those liying on the 
Continent and on adjoining islands, such as the Galapagos, It 
occuiTed to me that a collection of all such analogous facts 
would throw light either for or against the view of related 
species being co-descendants from a common stock* A long 
searching amongst agricultural aud hoificultural hooks and 
people makes me bciiovo (I well know how absurdly pre- 
sumptuous this must appear) that I sec the way in which new 
varieties become ex(piisitely adapted to the exteinal conditions 
of life ami to other suiTounding beings* I am a bold man to 
lay myself open to being thought a complete fool, and a most 
deliberate one* From the nature of the grounds which make 
me belie VO that species are mutable in form, these grounds 
cannot ho restricted to the closest-allied species ; but how far 
they extend I cannot tell, as my reasons fall away by degrees, 
’when applied to species more and more remote from each 
other* Pray do not think that J am so blind as not to see that 
tl^cre are numerous immense difficulties in my notions, but 
they appear to me less than en the common view\ I have 
drawn up a sketch and had it copied (in 200 pages) of my 
coiiclusioiis ; aud if I thought at some future tiiue that you 
would think it ’worth readiug, I should, of course, be most 
thankful to have the criticism of so competent a critic. 
Excuse this very long aud egotistical aud ill-wTitten letter, 
which by your remarks you have led me into* 

a D* to J* B. Hooker, Jlown [1849-50?]* 

, * * . IIow painfully (to me) true is your remark, that no 
one has hardly a right to examine the question of species who 
has net minutely described many, I was, however, pleased to 
hear from Owen (who is vehemently opposed to any mutability 
in species), that ho thonght it was a very fair subject, and that 
there was a mass of facts to be brought to bear on the q^uestion. 
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not hitherto collected* My only comfort is (as I mean to 
attempt the subject), that I have dabbled in several branches 
of Natural History, and seen good specific men work out my 
species, and know Bomcthing of geology (an indispensable 
union) ; and though I shall get more kicks than half-pennies, 
1 will, life serving, attempt my work. Lamarck is the only 
exception, that I can think of, of an accurate describer of species 
at least in the Invertebrate Kingdom, who has disbelieved in 
permanent species, but be in his absurd though clever work has 
done the subject harm, as has Mr* Yestiges, and, as (some futui^e 
loose naturalist attempting the same speculations will perhaj) s 
say) has Mr* D* • . * 

C, B, to X D. Hooker, September 25th [1853], 

In my own Cirri pedial work (by the way, thank you for the 
dose of soft solder ; it does one — or at least me- — a great deal 
of good) — in my own work I have not felt conBcious that dis- 
believing in the mere permanmee of species has made much 
difference one way or the other ; in some few cases (if publish- 
ing avowedly on the doctrine of non-pomiancncc), I should not 
have affixed names, and in some few cases should have affixed 
names to remarkable varieties* Certainly I have felt it 
humiliating, discussing and doubting, and examining over and 
over again, when in my own mind the only doubt has beeu 
whether tho form varied to~dmj or ye^erday (not to put too fine 
a point on it, as Snagsby^ would say). After describing a sot 
of forms as distinct species, tearing up my MS*, and making 
them one species, tearing that up and making them separate, 
and then making them one again (which has happened to me), 
I have gnashed my tcctlij cursed species, and asked ’what sin I 
had committed to be so punished. But I must confess that 
perhaps nearly the siime thing would have happened to me on 
any scheme of work, 

<7* B, to J, B, Hooker, Down, March 26th [1854]* 

My dear Hooker — I had hoped that you w^ould havo had a 
little breathing-timo after your Joumal,t but this seems to be 
very far from the case ; and I am the more obliged (and some- 
wliat contrite) for the long letter received this morning, most 
juicy with news and most interesting to me in many wajs* I 
am very glad indeed to hear of the reforms, &c*, in the Eoyal 
* In Bleak House. 

I Sir Joseph Hooker^s Himalayan Journal. 

N 
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Socictj* Witii respect to the Clubj^ I tim deeply interested ; 
only two or three days ago, I was regretting to my wife, }\ow I 
was letting drop and being dropped by nearly all my ae(]| naint ^ 
ances, and that I would endeaYour to go oftener to London ; I 
was not then thinking of the Club, wLicli, as far as ono thing 
goes, would answer iny exaet object in keeping ni> old and 
making some now actiuaintanees, I will therefore eoine up to 
London for every (with rare exceptions) Cliih-day, and then niy 
head, I think, will allow me on an averago to go to every other 
meeting. But it is grievous how often any change knocks mo 
up. I will fnrther pledge myself, as I told Jjjell, to resign 
after a year, if I did m)i attend pretty often, so that I should 
at tvorst encumber the Club temporarily. If yon can get mo 
elected, I certainly shall be very much pleased. ... I am 
particularly obliged hi you for sending nie Asa Gray's letter ; 
how very pleasantly he writes. To see his and your caution on 
the species- question ought to overwhelm mo in confusion and 
shame ; it does make mo feel deuced uncomfortahle, , . , I 
was pleased and surprised to see A. Gnty’s remarks on crossing 
obliterating varieties, on which, as yon know, I iiavo been 
collecting facts for these dozen years. How awTully flat I 
shall feel, if, when I get my notes together on species, d:c. <&c., 
the whole thing explodes like an empty puff-ball. Do not work 
yoiu'self to death. 

Ever yours most truly. 

To work out the problem of the Geographical Distribution of 
animals and plants on evolutionary pidnciples, Darwin had to 
study the means by which seeds, eggs, can he transported 
across wude spaces of ocean. It was this need wldeh gave an 
interest to tho class of experiment to which the following 
letter’s refer. 

Tlio IhllosopMcal Club, to whioli my father was. elected (aa Profoaaor 
Pomiey ia gotid enough to inform me) on April 24, 1854. He reaiguod 
his memborHlhp in LSG4. The Chib was founded in 1847. The number 
of members being litiiitcd. to 47, it was proposed to christen it “the 
01 nb of 47,’* bnt the name was never adopted. The nature of the Club 
may bo gatberod from it.a llrst rule: The pnrpo&e of tbe Club is to 

promote a a miieh as j>ossible th e aciontifie objoeta of tho Itoyal Society ; 
to faciliiate intcreoume between those Fellows who are actively engaged 
in cultivating the various branches of hfatural Scieuee, and win) liave 
contributed to its progreas; to increase the attendance at thy avenlng 
meetings, and to encourage tlie contribution and disousaion of papers.** 
The Club met for tl inner at G, and the chair was to be quitted at 8.15, it 
btdng expected that membera would go to the Royal Society. Of late 
years tlio dinner baa been at G.30, the Society meeting in the afternoon. 
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G. D, to /. D. HooJc^.r. April 13th [1855], 

... I huve had one experiiuent some little time in progress 
which will, I think, be interesting, uamely, seeds in salt water, 
immersed in water of 32"^-33^, which I have and shall long 
have, as I filled a great tank with snow. When I wrote last 1 
was going to triumph over you, for my cxpcrinient had in a 
slight degree succeeded ; but this, with infinite baseness, I did 
not tell, in hopes that you wu>uld say that you would eat all the 
plants which I could raise after iimnersion. It is very aggrava- 
ting that I cannot in the least remember what you did formerly 
say that made me think you scoffed at the experiments vastly ; 
for yon now seem to view the experiment like a good Christiim. 
I have in small bottles out of doors, exposed to variation of 
temperature, cress, radish, cabbages, lettuces, carrots, and celery, 
and onion seed. These, after immersion for exactly one week, 
have all germinated, which I did not in the least expect (and 
thought how yon would sneer at me) ; for tho water of nearly 
all, and of the cress especially, smelt very badly, and the cress 
seed emitted a wonderful quantity of mucus (the Vestiges'^ would 
have expected them to turn into tadpoles), so as to adhere in a 
mass ; but these seeds geiminated and grew splendidly. Tho 
gormi nation of all (especially cress and lettuces) has hoen 
accelerated, except the cabbages, which liave come up very 
iiTCgulaily, and a good many, 1 think, dead. One would have 
thought, from their native habitat, that the cabbage wu>uld have 
stoo<i well. The UmbelliferfB and onions seem to stand the 
salt well. I wash the seed before planting them. I have 
written to the Gardenetii GAro??ic?c,t though I douht whether it 
was worth wliile. If my success seems to make it worth while, 
I will send a seed list, to get you to mark some different classes 
of seeds. To-day I replant the same seeds as above after 
fourteen days’ immersion. As many sea-currents go a mile an 
hour, even in a week they might be transported 168 miles ; the 
Gulf Stream is said to go fifty and sixty miles a day, So 
much and too much on this head ; but my geese arc always 
swans. , i • 



* The VestigeK of Creo.iionf by R. Chambers. 

t A few words askia^^ for iuformatlou. Tho rcaiihs were published in 
tlio Gardener s' Chronicle, May 2G, Nov. 24, 1855. lu the same year 
(p. 789) be sent a posiseript to bia former paper, correcting a misprint 
and adding a few wo ids on the seeds of the Lef^uminosiC. A fuller paper 
on the gorminatioTi of goods after treatment in salt water, appeared in tho 
Linnean Soc, Journal, 1857, p. IBO, 
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C, I), to J, B, Jfooke7\ [April lith, ISoo.] 

* * . You lire a good man to confess that you expected the 
cress would he killed in a week, for this giyes me a nice little 
triumph. The children at first were tremendously eager, and 
asked me often, whether I should beat Dr. Hooker 1 ” TIic 
cress and lettuce have just yegetated well after twenty-one 
days’ immersion. But I will write no mere, which is a great 
yirtue in me \ for it is to me a very great pleasure telling yon 
eyery thing I do. 

, , . If yon knew some of the experiments (if they may be 
so called) which I am trying, you would haye a good right to 
sneer, for they arc so even in wiy opinion that I dare not 

tell you. 

Have not seme men a nice notion of experimentising ? 1 

have had a letter telling me that seeds must have great power of 
resisting salt water, for otherwise how could they get to islands 
This is the true w^ay to solve a problem ? 

Experiments on the transportal t>f seeds through the agency 
of animals, also gave him much labour. He wrote to Eox 
(1855) 

“ All nature is perverse and will not do as I >vish it ; and 
just at present I wish I had my old barnacles to work at, and 
nothing new.’^ 

And to Hooker : — 

Everything has been going WTong with me lately ; the fish 
at the Zoolog. Boc. ate up lots of scalded seeds, and in imagina- 
tion they had in my mind been sw'allowedj fish and all, by a 
heron, had been carried a hundred miles, been voided on the 
banks of some other lake and germinated splendi<Uy, when lo 
and behold, the fish ejected vehemently, and with disgust equal 
to my own, all the seeds from their mouths,” 

THE UiJFIXiSHED BOOK. 

In his Autohiogi^phical sketch (p. 41) my father wrote 
“ Kaily in 1856 Lyell advised mo to write out my view^s pretty 
fully j and I began at once to do so on a scale three or four 
times as extensive as that which was afterwards followed in 
my Origin of SpecieB ; yet it w^as only an abstract of the 
materials which I had conected.” The remainder of the 
present chapter is cliiefiy cencemed with the preparation 
of this unfinished book. 

The work was begun on May 14th, and steadily continued np 
to June 1858, when it was interrupted by the arrival of Mr. 
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Wallace’s MS. During tho two years which we are now con- 
sidering, he wrote ten chapters (that is about one-half) of tho 
projected book. 



a D. in J. D. Hooier. May 9tli [18561. 

... I very much want ad vice and trutJtfnl consolation if 
you can give it. I had a good talk with about my s peeieB- 

work, and he urges me strongly to publish so [nothing. 1 am 
fixotfa gainst any periodical or Journal, as I positively will not 
expose myself to an Editor or a Council allowing a publication 
for which they might bo abused. It I publish anything it 
must be a mrg thin and little volume, giving sketch t>f my 
views and dilBculties ; but it is really drcadtully unphilo- 
sophical to give a rSsim<% without exact references, of an 
unpublished work. But Lyell seemed to think I might do 
this, at the suggestion of friends, and on the ground, whieh I 
I might state, that I had been at w'oi'k for eighteen^ years, 
and yet could not publish for several years, and especially as 
I eonld point out difilculties which seemed to me to require 
< especial investigation. Now what think y^ou? I should bt^ 
really grateful for advice. I thought of giving up a couple ol 
months and writing such a sketch, and trying to keep my 
judgment open w^hether or no to publish it when completed. 
It will be simply impossihle tor me to give exact references 
anything important I should state on the authority ot the 
author generally j and instead of giving all the facts on which 
I ground my opinion, I could give by memory only one or 
tw^o. In the Preface I would state that the work could not 
be considered strictly scientific, but a more sketch or outline 
of a future work in wiiich full references, (fee., should be 
given. Ehcu, eheu, I believe I should sneer at any one else 
doing this, and my only comfort is, that I truly never dreained 
of it, till Lyell suggested it, and seems deliberately to think 
it advisable. 

I am in a peek of troubles, and do pray forgive me for 
troubling you. 

Amours affcetionately. 

He made an attempt at a sketch of his views, but as he wrote 
to Eox in Oetober 1856 : — 

“ I found it such unsatisfactory work that I have desisted, 

* The hitervid of eigliteon veara, from IS 37 when ho began to collect 
facts, would bring the date of' tins letter to 1855, not 1856, neverrhtless 
the latter seems the more probable date. ■ 
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and am m>w dra^Wng ray work ae perfect as my raateiials 
of nineteen years’ collecting suffice j but do not iiitond to stop 
to perlect any line of investigation l>eyond. current work.” 

And in IXovember bo wrote to 8ir Charles Lycll : — 

“ I am working very steadily at my big book ; I have founid 
it quite impossible to publish any proliiniuary essay or skctcli ; 
but am doing my work as completely as my present materials 
allow without waiting to perfect them. And tbis much UC“_ 
celeration I owe to yon.” 

Again to Mr. Fox, in February, 1857 : — 

J am got most deeply interested in my snljject ; though I 
wish I could set less yaluc on the bauble famOj either present 
or posthumous, than I do, but not I think, to any extreme 
degree : yet, if I know myself, I would work just as hardj 
though with less gusto, if I knew that my book would be 
published for ever anonymously.” 

C. D. to A, B, Wallace, Moor Parkj May 1st, 1857. 

Mt DEATi Sin — I am much obliged for your letter of 
October 10th, from Celebes, received a few days ago ; in a 
laborious undertaking, sympathy is a valuable and real en- 
couragement. By your letter and even stiH more by yeur 
paper^ in the Annals, a year ex more ago, I can plainly see 
that w’o have thought much alike and to a certain extent have 
ceme to similar conelusions. In regar<l to the Paper in the 
Annals, I agree to the trutli of almost every word of your 
paper ; and I dare say that you will agree with me that it is 
very rare to hnd oneself agreeing pretty closely with any 
theoretical paper ; for it is lamentahlc how each man draws 
his ewm different conclusions from the very same facts. This 
summer will make the 20th year (1) since I opened my first 
note-l>ook, on the question how^ and in wffiat way do species 
and varieties differ from each other. I am now preparing my 
wrork for publication, but I find the sul>ject so very large, that 
though I Lave written many cha|>ters, I do not suppose I shall 
go to 2>ress for two years. I have never heard how long you 
intend staying in the Malay Archipelago ; I w ish I might 
profit hy the publication of your Travels there before my work 
appears, for no doubt you wdll reap a large harvest of fat;ts. I 
have acted already in aeeordancc with your advice ef keeping 
dcinestic varieties, and those appearing in a state of natui'e, 

* “ On tbe T.aw that lias regulated tlie Introduction of Xew 8pmca.” 
— Ann- Nat IHstj 1855. 
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distinct ; but I bavc sometimes doubted of the wisdom of this, 
and therefore I am glad to be liacked by your opinion. I 
must confess, how^ever, I rather doubt the truth of tlie now 
very prevalent doctrine of all our domestic animals having 
descended from several wild stnd^s; though I do not doubt 
tliat it is so in some cases. I think there is rather bettor 
evidence <m the sterility of hybrid animals than you seem to 
admit : and in regard to plants the cellection of carefully 
recorded facts by Kolr cuter and daertner (and Herbert) is 
enormeufi, I most entirely a^ree with you on the little effects 
of “ climatal conditions,” which one sees referred to ad nauseam 
in all hooks : I suppose some very little effect must be attri- 
buted to such inffucnccs, but I fully believe that they are very 
slight. It is really impossible to explain my views (in the 
compass of a letter), on the causes and means of variation in a 
state of nature ; hut I have slowdy adtipted a distinct and 
tangible idea, — whether true or false others must judge ; for 
the firmest conviction of the truth of a doetrine by its author, 
seems, alas, not to be the slightest guarantee of truth ! . . , 

In December 1857 he wu-ote to the same correspondent : — 
You ask whether I shall discuss ‘ man.’ I think I shall 
avoid the whole subject, as so Biirrounded with prcjudic^es ; 
though I fully admit that it is the Jnghest and most intcrcisting 
problem for the naturalist. My w orlc, on which I have now 
]jeen at work more or less for twenty years, will not fix or 
settle anything ; l>ut I hope it will aid l>y giving a large col- 
lection cjf facts, wdth one definite end. I get on vciy slowly, 
partly from iU-bcalth, partly from being a very sl<)w worker. 
1 have got about half w^ritten ; but I do not suppose I shall 
publish under a couple of years. I have now been three whole 
months on one chapter on JJybridism I 

“ I am astonished to see that you expect to remain out three 
or four years more. What a wonderful deal yon wdll liave 
seen, and ^vlmt interesting areas — the grand Malay Arcbi]}elago 
and the richest parts of South America ! I infinitely admire 
and honour your xeal and courage in the good cause of Hatiu'al 
Seienec ; and you have my very sincere and cordial good 
wishes fir success of all kinds, and may all your theories 
succeed, except that on Oceanic Islands, on whieh sulqcet I 
will do battle to the dcatli.” 

And to h’ox in Fcbruiiry 1858 : — 

“ I am w’orldng very hard at my boolc, perhaps too bard. 
It will bo very big, and I am become most dee^jly interested 
in the way facts fall into groups. I am like Croesus over- 
whelmed with my r idles in facts, and I mean to make my book 
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as perfect as cyer I can, I sliall not go to press at soonest 
for a couple of years,” 

The letter which foUowSs written from his fayonrite resting 
place, the Water-Cure Establishment at Moor Parle, comes in 
like a lull before the stonn,— “the npset of all his plans by the 
arrival of Mr, Wallace's manuscript, a phase in the history of 
his life to which the next chapter is devoted, 

(7, D, to Mt 8. DartniiL Moor Park, April [1858], 

The weather is quite delicious. Test or day, after writing to 
you, I strolled a little beyond the glade for an hour and a half, 
and enjoyed myself— the fresh yet dark green of the grand 
Scotch hrs, the br<jwii of the catkins of the old birches, with 
their w^bite stems, and a fringe of distant green from the 
larches, made an excessively pretty view. At last I fell fast 
asleep on the grass, and awoke with a chorus of birds singing 
around me, and s^nin-els running up the trees, and some wood- 
peckers laughing, and it was as pleasant and rural a scene as 
ever I saw, and I did not care one penny how any of the 
beasts or birds had been formed, I sat in the drawdng-room 
till after eight, and then went and read the Chief Justice's 
summing up, and thought Bernard ^ guilty, and then read a 
bit of Tuy novel, which is feminine, virtuous, clerical, philan- 
thropical, and all that sort of thing, but very decidedly flat, I 
say feminine, for the author is ignorant about money matters, 
and not much of a lady— for she makes her men say, My 
Lady.” I like Miss Craik very much, though we have somti 
battles, and differ on every subject, I like also the Hun- 
garian ; a thorough gentleman, formerly attache at I’aris, and 
then in the Austrian' cavtilry, and now a pardoned exile, with 
broken health. Ho does not seem to like Kossuth, but says, 
he is certain [he isj a sincere patriot, most clever and eloquent, 
but weak, with no determination of character, * , , 

* Simon Bernard tried in April 1S5S as an acceseory to Orsinfsi 
attempt on tbo life of tlio Emperor of the French. The verdict vras nut 
guilty/* 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE WEITING OF TTfE ' ORIGIN OF SPECIES,* 

** I have dure my best. If yoti had all my material I am sure you would 
have made a »]>leiidid h[>ok /^ — From n letter to Lyell^ Juno 21, 1859. 



JUKE 18, 1858, TO NOVEMBER 1859, 

C. B. to <7, LyelL Bown, 18th [June 1858], 

My dear Ltetx— Some year or so ago you recommended 
me to read a paper by Wallace in the A nmols which had 
interested you, and as I was writing to him, I knew this would 
please l»im much, so X told him. lie has to-day sent me thc^ 
enclosed, and asked me to forward it to you. It seems to 
me well worth reading. Tour words have come true^ with a 
vengeance — that I should he forestalled. Ton said this, when 
I exidaincd to you hero very briefly my views of ^ Natural 
Selection' depending on the struggle for existence, I never 
saw a more strildng coineidence ; if Wallace had my MS. 
sketch written out in 1842, he could not have made a bettei 
short abstract I Kven his terms now stand as heads of my 
chapters. Please return mo the MS., whic]i he does not say 
ho wishes me to publish, but I shall, of course, at once write 
and offer to send to any journal* So all my originality, wdiaL 
ever it may amount to, >vill be smashed, though my hook, if it 
will ever have any value, will not be deteriorated i as all the 
labour consists in the application of the theory, 

I hope you will approve of Wallace's sketch, that I may tell 
him what you say, 

Mv dear Lyell, yours most truly. 

(7, -D, to C, LydL Hown [June 25, 1858], 

Mv DEAR Lyell — am very sorry to trouble you, busy as 
you are, in so merely personal an affair ; but if you will give 
me your deliberate opinion, yon will do me as great a service 

* Mag^ of Nat. Jlitst., 1855. 
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as ever man diclj for I liave entire coniidence in your judgment 
and honour* * * * 

There is nothing in Wallace's sketch ivhich is not written 
out much fuller in my sketch, copied out in 1844j and read by 
Hooker some do55cn years ago* Ahout a year ago I sent a 
short sketch, of which I have a copy, of my vioW'S (owing to 
correspondence on seveml points) to Asa Gray, so that I could 
most truly say and i>rOTe that I take nothing from W^allace* 
I should be extremely glad now to publish a sketch of my 
general yiews in about a dozen pages or so j but I cannot 
persuade myself that I can do so honourably* Wallace says 
nothing about publication, and I enclose his letter* But as I 
had not intended to puhlish any sketch, can I do so hoiiourahly, 
hecaust^ W^allaco has sent me an outline of his doctrine ? 1 

'would far rather burn my wdiolo book, than that he or any 
other man should think that I had holTaYod in a paltry spirit. 
Ho you not think his having sent mo this sketch ties my 
hands? . , , . If I could lionourablj publish, I would state 
that I was irLduced now to publish a sketch (and I should bo 
very glad to l>c permitted to say, to follow yr>nr advice long 
ago given) from Wallace having sent mo an outline of my 
general conclusions. Wo dider only, [in] that I w as led to my 
views from '\vhat artifcial selection has dono for domestic 
animals. I w'oiild send V/allace a Cf^py of my letter to Asa 
Gray, to show him that I had not stolen his doctrine. But I 
cannot toll whether to publish now w-ould not bo base and 
paltry* This “was iny first impression, and I should have 
ceHainlj acted on it had it not been for your letter. 

This is a trumpery affair to trouble you with, hut you caimot 
tell how' much obliged I should ho for your advice. 

By the way, would you object to send this and your answer 
to Hooker to he forwarded to me? for then I shall Lave the 
opinion of my two best and kindest friends* This letter is 
miserahly written, and I write it now, that I may for a time 
banish the whole subject ; and 1 am w^tu'n out with musing* . * - 

Mj good dear friend, forgive me* This is a trumpery letter, 
influenced by trumpery feelings. 

Yours most truly* 

I will never trouble you or Hooker on the subject again* 

G. H. to C. L^eJL Hewn, 2Gth [June 18o8]* 

My ueau Xi\kll“ F orgive mo for adding a B*B. to make the 
case as strong as possible against myself. 

'Wallaco might say, Xou did not intend publishing an 
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abstract of your views till you received my communication* 
Is it fair to take advantage of my having freely, though un- 
asked, commimieated to you my ideas, and thus prevent me 
forestalling you ? ” The advarLtago which I should take being 
that I am induced to publish from privately knowing that 
Wallaco is in the field* It seems hard on me that I should be 
thus compelled to lose my priority of many years’ standing, 
but I cannot feel at all sure that this alters the justice ef the 
case* First impressions are generally right, and I at first 
thought it would he dishonourable in mo now to publish* 

Yours most truly* 

P*S. — I have always thought yon w^ould make a first-rato 
Lord Chancellor i and I now appeal to you as a Lord 
Chancellor* 



f7* H* to </* H. HooJ^er. Tuesday night [June 29, 1858]. 

My deab Hookek— I have just real your letter, and see 
you want the papers at ence* I am quite prostrated,^ and 
can do notliiug, but I send W allacc, and the abstract f of my 
letter to Asa Gray, ivhich gives most imperfectly only the 
means of change, and docs not touch on reasons for believing 
that species do change. I dare say all is too late* I hardly 
care ahout it. But you arc too genoroos to sacrifice so much 
time and kindness* It is most generous, most kind* I send 
my sketch of 1844 solely that you may see by your own 
liand writing that you did read it* I really cannot bear to 
look at it. He not waste much time* It is miserable in me 
to CJir'C at all about priority* 

The table ef contents will show what it is* 

I would mal^e a similar, but shorter and more accurate 
sketch for the Linnean JotmiaL 

I will do anything. God bless yon, my dear kind friend* 

I can write no more* I send this by my servant to Kew* 

The joint paper | of Mr* Wallace and my father 'was read 
at the Linnean Society on the evening of July 1st* Mr. 

^ After the death, from scarlet fever, of h!s infant child, 
t “ Abstract is here used in the sense of “ extract ■ in this sense 
also it Dcctira in ihe Limtean Joumalt where thy tourcya of my fathers 
paper are dusciibcd. 

J “ Oil the tendency of Species to form Varieties and oti the Perpetual 
tion of Yai'ieLies and Spccica by Xatural Means of Selection,”— Ait rinfari 
Society's Journalt iii. p. hiJ, 
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Wallace’s Essay bore the title, “ On the Tendency of Varieties 
to depart indefinitely from the Original Type/’ 

My fatlier’e contrilmtit>n to the paper consisted of (1) Ex- 
tracts from the skotcli of 1844 ; (2) part of a letter addressed 
to Dr* Asa Gray, dated September 5, 1857* The paj>er was 
“ communicated to the Society by Sir Charles Lyell and Sir 
Joseph Hooker, in whose prefatory letter a elear acconnt of 
the eirciimstances of the case is given, 

Eeforring to Mr, Wallace’s Essay, they wrote : — 

So liighly did Mr, liar win appreciate the value of the 
views therein set forth, that he proposed, in a letter to Sir 
Charles Lyell, to obtain Mr, Wallace’s consent to allow the 
Essay to bo published as soon as possible. Of this step we 
highly approved, provided Mr, Darwin did nr>t withhtdd from 
the pnhlic, as he was strongly inclined to do (in favoui* of 
Mr* W^aUace), the memoir which he had himself written on 
tho same subject, and which, as before stated, one of us had 
perused in 1844, and the contents of wliich we had both of us 
been privy to for many years. On representing this to Mr. 
Darwin, he gave us permission to make what use we thought 
premier of his lueinoir, ; and in adopting oui^ present course, 
of presenting it to the Linuean Socictyj we have explained to 
him that we are not solely considering tho relative claims to 
priority of himself and his friend, but the interests of science 
generally,’’ 

Bir Charles Lyell and Sir J, D. Hooker were present at the 
reading of the paper, and both, I believe, made a few remarks, 
chiefly with a view of impressing on those present the 
necessity of giving the most careful cemsideration to wliat 
they had heard. There was, however, no semblance of a 
discussion* Sir Joseph Hooker writes to me : The interest 

excited w^as intense, but the subject w'as too novel and too 
ominous for the old school to enter tho lists, before armouring. 
After the meeting it was talked over wuth bated breath : 
L yell's ap 2 >roval and perhaps in a small Tvay mine, as his 
lieutenant in the affair, rather overawed the Fellows, Avho 
would otherwise have flown out against the doctrine. We 
had, too, the vanhige ground of being familiar with the authors 
and their theme*” 

Mr, Wallace has, at rny request, been so good as to allow me 
to publish the following letter. Professor Hewton, to whom 
the letter is addressed, had submitted to Mr. Wallace his le- 
collcictions of what the latter had related to liim many years 
before, and had asked Mr, Wallace for a fuller version of the 
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story. Hence the few corrections in Mr, Wallace’s letter, for 
instance hed for hammock. 

A. IL Wallace to j4* Newton. Frith Hill, Godaiming, 
Dec, 3rd, 1887* 

My DEAK Hewton — I had hardly heard of Darwin before 
going to the East, except as eonneeted with the voyage of the 
Beagle^ which I think I had read* I saw him once for a few^ 
minutes in the British Museum l>efore I sailed. Through 
Stevens, my agent, I heard that he w^mted curious varieties 
which he was studying, I think I wr<jte k> him about some 
varieties of ducks 1 had sent, and he must have written once to 
me, I find on looking at his Life ’’ that his jirBt letter to me 
is given in voL ii* p, 05, and another at j), 109, both after the 
publication of iny first jiaper, I must have heard from some 
notices in the diihmmiim, I think (which I had sent me), 
that he was studying varieties and species, and as I w^as con- 
tinually thinking of the subject, I wrote to him giving some of 
my notions, and making s<>me suggestions* But at that time 
I had not the remotest notion that he had already arrived at a 
definite theory — still less that it was tho same as occurred to 
mo, suddenly, in Tern ate in 1858. The most interesting co- 
incidence in the matter, I think, is, that I, as well as Barwin^ 
was led to the theory itself through Mai thus — in my case it was 
his elaborate account of the action of “ preventiye checks ” in 
keej^ing dowm the population of savage races to a tolerably 
fixed but scanty number. This had strongly imju^essed me, and 
it suddenly flashed upon me that all animals are necessarily 
thus kept down — the struggle for existence ” — w^hile varia- 
tions^ on which I was alw^ays thinking, must necessarily often 
be hcnejldalj and would then cause those varieties to increase 
while the injurious variations diminished,* You arc tpiite at 
liberty to mention the circumstances, but I think you have 
coloured them a Bttlc highly, and introduced some slight 
errors, I was lying on my bod (no hammocks in the East) in 
the hot fit of inteimittent fever, when the idea suddenly camo 
to mo* I thought it almost aU out before the fit over, and 

Tins passage was puLlis.hetl as a footnote in a review of the Life and 
Letters of (Jharles Danmn which appeared in the Quarterly Beuieiu, 
Jan. IBSS. In the new edition (1891) of Natural Selection Tropical 
Nature (^i. 20), Hr, Wallace has given the facta abeye narrated. There 
Is a sliglit and quite unimportant discrepancy between the two accoucits, 
via, that in the narrative of 1891 Hr, Wallace speaks of the cold tit" 
instead of tlic “ hot fit ” of his ague attack. 
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the raomeat I got up began to write it down, and I believe 
finished the draft the next day. 

I bad no idea whatever of dying,’* — as it was not a sorions 
illness, — Imt I Jmd the idea of working it out, eo far as I was 
able, wlicn I returned liomo, not at all expecting that Darwin 
had so long anticipated me, I can truly say now, as I said 
many years ago, that I am glad it was so ; for I have not the 
love of workj expenmerd and detail that was so pre-eminent in 
Darwin, and without which anything I could have written 
would never have convinced the world. If you do refer to mo 
at any length, can you send me a proof and I >vill return it to 
yon at once ? 

Yours faithfully 

Alfkeb H* Wallace, 



€. Bs to J, D. UooJcer. Hiss Wedgwood’s, Hartfield^ Tunbridge 
Wells [July 13th, 1858], 

Ht DEAR Hookkk — Your letter to Wallace seems to me 
perfoet, quite clear and most courtoous. I do not think it 
could possibly he impx'ovcd, and I have to-day h>rwarded it 
with a letter of my own. I ahvays thought it very possible 
that I might be forostallcd, but I fanoied that I had a grand 
enough soul not to care ; hut I found myself mistaken and 
punished ; I had, however, quite resigned myself, and had 
written half a letter to Wallace to give up all priority to him, 
and should ceidainly not have changed had it not been for 
Lyelbs and your quite extraordinary kindness, I assure you 
I feel it, and shall not forget it, I am more than satisfied at 
what took place at the Linnean Society, I had thought that 
your letter and mine to Asa Oray were to he only an appendix 
to Wallace’s paper. 

We go from hero in a few days to the sea-side, probably to 
tho Isle of Wight, and on my return (after a battle with 
pigeon skeletons) I will set to work at the abstract, though 
how on earth I shall make anything of an abstract in thiidy 
pages of the Journal, I know not, but will tiy my best, , , , 

I must try and sec you before your journey ; but do not 
think I am fishing to ask you to como to Down, for you will 
have no time for that. 

You cannot imagine how pleased I am that the notion of 
Natural Selection has acted as a purgative on your bowels 
of immutability. Whenever naturalists can look at species 
changing as certain, what a magnificent field will he open, — 
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on all tho laws of variation, — on the genealogy of all living 
beings, — on their lines of migration, &c. &c. Pray thank 
Mrs, Ilooker for her very kind little note, and pray say how 
tnily obliged I am, and in truth ashamed to think that she 
should have had tho trouble of copying my ugly MS, It was 
extraordinarily kind in her, Pare well, my dear kind friend. 

Yours aifcctionatoly* 

P.S, — I have had somo fim here in watching a slave-making 
ant ; for I could not help rather doubting the w^ondeiiul 
stories, but I have now seen a defeated marauding i>arty, and 
I have seen a migration from one nest to another of the slavo- 
makers, carrying their slayes (who arc homSy and not field 
niggers) in tlioir mouths I 



(7, B, to C. L^ell. King’s Head Hotel, Sand own, Isle of 
Wight, July 18th [1858], 

* , , We are established here for ten days, and then go on to 
Shahklin, which seems more amusing to one, like myself, who 
cannot walk. We hope much that the sea may do H, and L. 
good. And if it does, our exx>edition will answer, hut not 
otherwise, 

I have never half thanked you f{>r all the extraordinary 
trouble and kindness yon showed me about Wallace’s affair. 
Hooker told mo what was done at the Linnean Society, and I 
am far more than satisfied, and I do not think that Wallace 
can think my conduct unfair in allowing you and Hooker to do 
whatever you thought fair. I certainly was a little annoyed 
to lose all prioiity, but had resigned myself to my fate, I am 
going to prepare a longer ahstmet ; but it is really impossible 
to do justice to the subject, except by giving the facts on 
which each conclusion is grounded, and that will, of course, bo 
absolutely impossible. Your name and Hooker’s name ap- 
pealing as in any way tho least interested in my work will, I 
am certain, have tho most important bearing in leading people 
to consider tho subject without prejudice. I look at Hiis as so 
very important, that I am almost glad of Wallace’s paper for 
having led to this. 

My dear Lyell, youis most gratefully. 

The following letter refers to the 2^^t)of -sheets of the 
Linnean paper. The ^ introduction ’ means the prefatory 
letter signed by Sir C. Lycll and Sir J, D. Hooker, 
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C. D. to J", B. Hoolccr. Kiiig^s Head Hotel, Saadowu, Isle of 
Wight. July 21st [1858]. 

Mt beae IIookee — I received only yesterday the proof- 
sheets, which I now return. I think your introduction cannot 
ho improYcd. 

I am disgusted with my had writing. I could not improvo 
it, without rewriting all, which w^ould not be fair or worth 
while, as I have begun on a better abstract for the Linneaii 
Society. My excuse is that it never was intended for publi- 
cation. I have made only a few corrections in the style ; 
but I cannot make it decent, but I hope moderately intelligible. 
I suppose some one w ill correct the revise, (Shall 1 ?) 

Conld I have a clean proof to send to Wallace ? 

I have not yet fully considered your remarks on big genera 
(but your general concurrence is of the highest possible interest 
to me) ; nor shall I bo able till I re-read my MS. ; but y<m 
may rely on it that you never make a remark to me which is 
lost from inattention. I am particularly glad you do not object 
to my stating your objections in a modi tied form, for they 
always struck me as very important, and as having much 
inherent value, W'hothcr or no they W' ere fatal to my notions. 
I >yill consider and reconsider all your remai^ks. . - . 

I am very glad at w'hat ^^ou say alxmt my Abstract, but you 
may rely on it that I will condense to tlie utmost. I would 
aid in money if it is too long.^ In how many ways you have 
aided me I 

Yours afibetionately* 

The Abstract mentioned in the last sentence of tbe pre- 
ceding letter was in fact the Origin of Species^ on which he 
now set to work. In his AidohiograpJtg (p. 41) he speaks of 
beginning to w^lto in September, but in bis Hiary he wrote, 
“ July 20 to Aug. 12, at Sandown, began Abstract of Species 
book.” “ Sep. 10, Eccommenced Abstract.” The hook was 
begun with the idea that it would be publiabed as a paper, or 
series of papers, by the Linnean Society, and it was only in 
the late autumn that it became clear that it must take the form 
of an independent volume. 

That is to eay, he would help to pay for the printing, if it should 
prove too long for the Lhmcan Society. 
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C. Z>. to J. D. llooker. Norfolk House, Shanklin, Isle of 
Wight. [August 1858.] 

Mv DEAE Hookke, — I wilte merely to say that the MS. 
came safely two or three days ago. I am much obliged for 
tlie correction of style : I find it unutterably difficult to write 
clearly. When wo meet I must talk over a few points on the 
subject. 

You speak of going to the sca-si<le somewhere; wo think 
this the nicest sea -side place which we have ever seen, and we 
like Shanklin better than other spots on tlio south coast of the 
island, though many are charming and prettier, so that I 
would suggest your thinking of this place. We are on the 
actual coast ; but tastes differ so much about places. 

If you go to Broadstairs, when there is a strong wind from 
the coast of Franco and in fine, dry, warm weather, look out 
and yoTi will probably (I) see thistle-seeds blown across the 
Chamiel. The other day I saw one blown right inland, aud 
then in a few minutes a second one and then a third ; and I 
said to myself, God bless me, how many thistles there must be 
in France ; and I wrote a letter in imagination to you. But I 
then looked at the low clouds, and noticed that they were not 
coming inland, so I feared a screw was loose, I then walltod 
beyond a headland and found tho wind parallel to tbe coast, 
and on this very headland a noble bed of thistles, which by 
every wide eddy were blown far cut to sea, and then came 
right in at right angles to the shore ! One day such a number 
of insects were >vashed up by the tide, and I l>r ought to life 
thirteen species of Coleoptcra ; not that I suppose these camo 
from France. But do you watch for thistle-seod as you saunter 
along the coast. . . , 



(7. D. ^0 J. D. llooher. [Down] Oct, 6th, 1858. 

... If you have or can make leisure, I should very much 
like to hear news of Mrs. Hooker, yourself, and the chihEcn. 
Where did you go, and what did you do and are doing ? There 
is a comprehensive text. 

You cannot tell hovv I enjoyed your little visit here. It 
did me much good. If Harvey* is still with you, pray 
remember me very kindly to him. 

... I ani working most stoadily at my Abstract l^Origin of 
Species^ but it grows to an inordinate length; yet fully to 

* W. H. Harvey, bom 1811, died 1866: a well-known botanist. 

o 
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malio my tigw cloar (and never giving briefly more tlian a fact 
or two, and slurring over diffi-cnltics), I cannot make it sliortcr. 
It wdil yet take me tbroc or four montba; so slow do I work, 
thongb never idle. You cannot imagine wdiat a service you 
bavo done me in making me make this Abstract ; for tbongb I 
tbonght I had got all elear^ it has clarified my brains very 
much, by making me weigh the relative importance of the 
several elements, 

He was not so fully occupied but that lie could find time to 
help Jiis boys in their collecting. lie sent a short notice to 
the Entomologiat^^ WeeMy InfeUigencer, Juno 25th, 1859, 
recording tbe ca2>ture of Lidnm silphoideSf Chftus my^iticus^ 
Famgmis 4^~pmtulatus. Tbe notice begins with the words, 
“ "We three very young collectors having lately taken in tbe 
parish of Down/^ fee., and is signed by tbreo of bis boys, but 
was clearly not written by them, I have a vivid reeollection 
of tlie pleasure of turning out my bottle of dead beetles for niy 
father to name, and tbe excitement, in which be fidly shared, 
when any of them j>roved to be uncommon ones. The following 
letter to Mr, Eox (Nov. 13th, 1858), illustrates this point ; — 

I am reminded of old days by my third boy having just 
begun collecting beetles, and ho caught the other day Brachinus 
crepitanSf of immortal Whittle sea Mere memory. My blood 
boiled with old ardour when be caught a Lieinus— a prize 
unloiown to me,^’ 

And again to Sir John Lubbock : — 

“ I feel like an old war-Jiorse at the sound of the trumpet 
when I read about the capturing of rare beetles — is not this a 
magnanimous simile for a decayed entomologist ? — It really 
almost makes me long to begin collecting again. Adios. 

“ ‘ Florcat Entomologia "" ! —to which toast at Cambridge I 
have drunk many a glass of ^vine. Bo again, ^ Floreat Ento- 
mologia/ — N.B. I have not now been drinking any glasses full 
of wine,” 

a B. to J. I), Mooher, Down, Jam 23rd, 1859, 

* , , I enclose letters to you and me from W'^allace, I ad- 
mire extremely the spirit in whieh they are written. I never 
felt very sure what he would say. He must ho au amiable 
man. Please return that to me, and Lyell ought to be told 
how Avell satisfied he is. These letters have vividly brought 
before mo how much I owe to your and Lycirs most kind and 
generous conduct in all this affair, 

. . . How glad I shall he when the Abstract is finished, and 
I can rest 1 - . • 
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C. D. to A. B. Wollace, Down, Jan, 25tli [1859]. 

My deau BiR) — I was extremely much pleased at receiving 
three days ago your letter to me and that to Dr, Hooker, 
Permit me to say how iicai tily I a<lmire the spirit in which 
they are written. Though I had absolutely nothing whatever 
to do in lea<ling Lyell and Hooker to what they thouglit a fair 
course of action j yet I natimally could not but feel anxious to 
hear what your impression would he, I owe indirectly much 
to you and them ; for I almost think that Lyell would have 
proved right, and I should never have completed my larger 
work, for I have found my Abstract [Origin of Species] hard 
enough with my poor health, but now, thank Clod, I am in my 
last chapter but one. My Abstract will make a small volume 
of 400 or 500 pages, ^lienevor published, I will, of course, 
send you a copy, and then you will see what I mean about the 
part which I believe selection has played with domestic pro- 
ductions, It is a very different part, as you suppose, from 
that played by “ Natmal Selection,'' I sent off, by the same 
address as this note, a copy of the Journal of the Linnean 
Society, and subsequently I have sent some ]mIf-doi:en copies 
of the paper, I bavo many other copies at your disposal, , . , 

I am glad to hoar that you have been attending to birds' 
T^ests, I have done so, tliougb almost exclusively tinder one 
p{fint of view, viz. to show that instincts vary, so that selection 
could work on and improve them, Eew other instincts, so to 
speak, can be preserved in a Museum. 

Many tbanks for your offhr to look after horses' stinpes ; if 
there are any donkeys, pray add them. I am deliglitcd to bear 
til at yon Iiave collected bees' combs, , , . , This is an especial 
hobby of mine, and I think I can throw a light on the subject. 
If you can collect dujjlicates at no very great expense, I 
should be glad of some specimens for myself with some bees of 
each kind. Young, growing, and irregular combs, aud thoso 
which have not bad pupse, are most valuable for measurements 
and examination. Their edges should he well protected against 
abrasion. 

Every one whom I have seen has thought your paper very 
well written and interesting. It puts my extracts (written in 
1839,'*' now just twenty years ago !), which I must say in 
apology were never for an instant intended for publication, 
into tbe shade. 



* Sec ft digcussioTi on the date of the earliest eketch of the Origin 
in the Life and LeiUnj ii. p, 10. 
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You aslc about Lyell'f? frame of mind. I think he is some- 
what staggered, but does not give in, and speaks with horror, 
often to me, of what a thing it would bo, and what a job it 
would be for the next edition of The Principles^ if he were 
perrerted.” But he is most candid and honest, and I think 
will end by being perverted. Dr. Hoolcer has beoomo almost 
as heterodox as you or I, and I look at Hooker as % far the 
most capable judge in Europe. 

Most cordially do I wish you health aud entire success in 
all your pursuits, and, God knows, if admirable zeal and 
energy deserve success, most amply do you deserve it, I look 
at my own career as nearly mn out. If I can publish my 
Abstract and perhaps my greater work on the same subject, 
I shall look at my course as done. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, yours very sincerely. 

In March 1859 the work was telling heavily on him. He 
wrote to Fox ; — 

I can see daylight through my work, and am now iinally 
correcting my chapters for the press j and I hope in a month 
or six weeks to have proof-sheets. I am weary of my work. 
It is a very odd thing that I have no sensation that I overwork 
my brain ; but facts compel me to conclude that my brain was 
never formed for much thinking. We are resolved to go for 
two or three months, when I have finished, to Ilkley, or some 
such place, to see if I can anyhow give my health a good start, 
for it certainly has been wretched of late, and has incapacitated 
me for everything. You do mo injustice when you think that 
I work for fiime ; I value it to a certain extent ; but, if I know 
myself, I work from a sort of instinct to try. to make ont 
truth” 



C. P, to G. I/^dL Down, March 28th [1859]* 

My nuAi; Lyell,— I f I keep decently well, I hopo to be able 
to go to press with my volumo early in May* This being so, 
I %vant much to beg a little advice from you. From an ex- 
pression in Lady LyelFs note, I fancy that you have spoken to 
Murray* Is it so V And is he willing to publish my Ab- 
stract ? ^ If yon will tell me w hether anything, and what has 
passed, I will then write to him. Does he know at all of the 
subject of tbe book ? Secondly, can you advise me wbetber I 
had better state what terms of publication I should prefer, or 
* The Origin of SpeeteSr 
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first ask him to propose terms ? And what do you think would 
be fair terms for an edition ? Share profits, or what ? 

Lastly, will you be so very kind as to look at the enclosed 
title and give me your opinion and any criticisms ; you must 
remember that, if I have benltb, and it appears w*^orth doing, I 
have a much larger and full book on the same subject nearly 
rcady* 

My Abstract will be about five hundred pages of the size 
of your first edition of the Blentents of Cfeology. 

Pray forgive me troubling you wdtb the above q^uerics ; aud 
you shall have no more trouble on the subject, I hope the 
world goes woU with you, and that you are getting on with 
your various works* 

I am working very hard ff)r me, and long to finish and be 
free and try to recover some health* 

My dear Lyell, ever yours* 

P*S*^ — Would you advise me to teU Murray that my book is 
not more wK-orthodox than the subject makes inevitable. That 
I do not discuss the origin of man. That I do not bring in 
any discussion about Greneeis, &c, &c*, and only give facts, and 
such conclusions from them as seem to me fair. 

Or had I better say nothing to Murray, aud assume that he 
cannot object to this much imorthodoxy, which in fact is not 
more than any Geological Treatise which runs slap counter to 
Genesis* 

AN ABSTEACT OP AN ESSAY 

Oy THE 

ORIGIN 

OF 

SrECIES AND VARIETIES 

THEOUGH NATURAL SELECTION 

BT 

Chables Dauwix, M.A. 

JfEILOVr OE THH ItOYAIj, GEOLOOICAl, AJKP UNNEAX gOClEEIRS. 
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a D. to a Lifdl Jlown, March 30th [1859]. 

My dear LyelLj — ^You taTo been miconmioiily Icind in all 
you hayo clone. You not only haye f^avcd mo much trouble 
and some anxiety, hut have done all incomparably better than I 
could have done it. I am much pleased at all you say about 
Murray. I will write either to-day or to-mrjrrow to him, and 
will send shortly a large bundle of MS., but unfortunately I 
cannot for a weekj as the first three chapters are in the 
copyists^ hands. 

I am sorry about Murray objecting to the term Abstract, as 
I look at it as the only possible apology for not giving refer- 
ences and facts in full, hut I will defer to him and you, I am 
also sorry about the term “ natinul selection*” I hope to 
retain it with explanation somewhat as thus — 

“^Through natural Belection, or the presGryatiau of favoured races.” 

Why I like the term is that it is constantly used in all works 
on breeding, and I am surprised that it is not familiar to 
Murray ; but I have so long studied such works that 1 have 
ceased to be a competent judge. 

1 again most truly and cordially thank you for your really 
yaluablo assistance* 

Y'ours most truly* 

(7. Z>. to /* D, Jlooker, Down, April 2nd [1859]. 

... I wrote to him [Mr. Murray] and gave him the 
headings of the chapters, and told him he could not haye the 
MS. for ten <lays or so ; and this morning I received a letter, 
oflering me handsome terms, and agreeing to publish without 
seeing the MS* ! So he is eager enough ’ I think I should 
have been cautious, anyhow, hut, owing to your letter, I told 
him most expUrMlj/ that I accept his offer solely on condition 
that, after he has seen part or all the MS. he has fiill power 
of retracting. You will thinlc me presumptuous, but I think 
my book will he popular to a eeirtaiu extent (enough to ensTire 
[against] heavy loss) amongst scicntiiic and semi-scientifie 
men ; why I think: so is, because I have foimd in conversation 
so great and surprising an interest amongst such men, and 
some 0-scientific [non-scientifie] man on this subject, and all 
my chapters aro not nmrhj so dry and dull as that w^hich you 
have read on goographical distribution. Anyhow, Murray 
ought to be tho beat judge, and if he chooses to publish it, I 
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think I may wash my hands of aU responsibility. X am sui^ 
my friends, i.g^ Lyell and yon, have been extT(iOTdi7iciTil^ loud 
in troubling yourselves on the matter* ^ 

I shall be delighted to see you the day before Good Friday ; 
there wu)uld he one advantage for you in any other day — as 
I bebeye both my boys come homo on that day— -and it would 
be almost impossible that X could send the carriage for you. 
There will, I believe, ho some relations in the house— but I 
hope yon wall not care for that, as we shall easily get as miich 
talking as my inibecUe state allows. I shall deeply enjoy 
seeing you* 

. . * I am tired, so no more* 

p,8 —Please to send, well tied up with strong string, my 
Geographical MS* towards the latter half of next week 
7th or 8th— that I may send it with more to Murray j and God 
help him if he tries to read it, 

... I cannot help a little doubting whether Dyell would 
take much pains to induco Murray to publish my book ; tliis 
was not done at my req^uest, and it rather grates against my 

pride. ^ ^ ^ . 

X know^ that Lyell has been infimtehj kind ahout my auair, 
but your dashed [Le. underlined] induce ” gives the idea that 
Lyell had unfairly urged Murray. 

G. D. to MiTrmj, Down, April 5th [1859]. 

My ueau Sir,— I send by this post, tho Title (with some 
remarks on a separate page), and the first three chapters* If 
you have patience to read all Chapter I., X honestly think you 
will have a fair netioii of the interest of the whole hook. It 
may he conceit, hut I heliovo the subject will interest the 
public, and I am sure that the views are original. If yon 
think otherwise, I must repeat my request that you will frt^ly 
reject my work ; and though I shall be a little disappointed, 1 
shall ho in no way injured. 

If yon chtKJse to read Chapters II. and III*, you will have a 
dull and rather abstruse chapter, and a plain and interosting 
one, in my opinion. 

As soon as yon Iiave done with the MS., please to send it 
by careful 'messenger^ and plainly directed, to Miss G. Tollett,^ 
Id, Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square* 

This lady, being an excellent judge of style, is going to look 
out for errors for mo* 

* Miss ToUott was an old friend of the family. 
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You must take your own time, but the sooner you fimBli, tho 
sooner she will, and the sooner I sliall get to pi^ess, which I so 
earnestly wish, 

I iJrcsume you will wish to see Chapter the key-stone 

of my arch, and Chapters X, and XI,, but please to infoim me 
on this head. 

My dear Sir, yours sincerely. 

On April 11th he wrote to Hooker ; — 

“ I wiite one line to say that I heaixl from Murray yester- 
day, and he says he has read the first thi’ee chapters of 
[my] MB, (and this includes a very dull one), and he abides by 
his offer. Hence he does not want more MS., and you can 
send my Geographical chapter wdicn it pleases you/' 

Hart of the MS. seems to hawe been lost on its way hack to 
my father. He wrote (April 14) to Sir J, H, Hooker : — 

“ I luiYc the f>ld MS*, otlicrwise tlie loss would have IdUed 
mel Ihe w^orst is now that it w'ill cause delay in getting to 
press, and far wa7^st of all, I lose all advantage of your having 
looked over mj chapter,| except the third part returned, I 
am very sorry Mrs. Hooker took the tiouhle of copying the 
two pages,” 

C. D, to I), J^ooJeen [April or May, 1859,] 

. . . Please do not say to any one that 1 thought my book on 
species would be fairly popular, and have a fairly remunerative 
sale (which was the height of my ambition), for if it prove a 
dead failure, it would make me the more ildiculous, 

I enclose a entieism, a taste of t]ic future — 

Hev. S. MaugJdon's Address io the Geological Sodetg, Dtihlin.'^ 
This speculation of Messrs. Darwin and ^Vallace would 
not be worthy of notice xverc it not for the w'eight of authority 
of the names (t,e. Lyeirs and youi's), under wdiose auspices it 
has been brought forward. If it means what it says, it is a 
truism ; if it means anything more, it is contrary to fact,” 

Q* E. R 

* In the first edition Cbaptor iy. was on Natural Selection. 

T Tlie foD owing cljaracterittic acknowlLdgmtmt of the help ho received 
occura in a letter to Hooker, of about IhiH time : “ I never did pick any 
one’H pocket, but whilst writing my present chapter I keep on feeling 
(cvf'n when diHering most from you) just as if I were steal in g from von, 
so much do I owe to your wti tings and conveisation, so much more than 
mere acknowledgments eliowd^ 

% Feb, 9th, 1858, 
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0* Z>, to J. 2), Sooher. Down, May 11th [1859]. 

Mt j>EAit Hooker,— T han]?; you for telling me about 
obscurity of style. But oo my life no nigger witlx lash over 
him could have worked harder at clearness than I have done. 
But the very difficulty to me, of itself leads to the probability 
that I fail. Yet one lady who has read all my MS. lias found 
^ only two or three obscure sentences ; but Mrs,. Hooker having 
, BO found it, makes me tremble. I will do my best in proofs* 
You arc a good man to take the trouble to write about it. 

With rcs2>ect to our mutual muddle,* I never for a moment 
thought tve could not make our ideas clear to each othei‘ by 
talk, or if either of us had time to write in exfonso* 

I imagine fi*om some expressions (but if you ask me tvhat, 
I could not answer) that you look at variability as some 
necessary contingency witli organisms, and further that there 
is some necessary tendency in the variability to go on diverging 
iu character or degree. If you do^ I do not agree* “He- 
Tcrsiou ” again (a form of inheritance), I look at as in no w^ay 
directly connected with Variation, though of course inheritance 
is of fundamental impoitauce to us, for if a variation be not 
inherited, it ie of no signification to ns. It was on such points 
as these I fancied that we perhaps started differently, 

1 fear that my book will not deserve at all the pleasant 
things yon say about it, and Good Lord, how I do long to have 
done with it I 

Since the above was written, I have received and have been 
much interested by A, Gray, lam delighted at his note about 
my and Wallace's paper. He will go round, for it is futile to 
give up very many species, and stop at au arbitrary lino at 
others. It is what my father called IJnitarianism, a feather- 
bed to catch a falling Christian,”, . . 

G, D. to J. Murrag. Down, June 14th [1859]. 

My dear Sir,- — The diagram will do very well, and I will 
send it shortly to Mr. West to have a few trifling corrections 
made* 

I got on very slowly with proofs. I remember xvriting to 
you that I thought there would bo not much correction. X 

* When I go over the chapter I will what I can do, but I hardly 
know how I am ob^ciirej, and i think wo are Eomehow in a mutual 
mtiddle with rogipect to each other, from starting from lome fun damou tally 
different notions.” — Letter of May Gth, 1859, 
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honestly wrote what I thought, but was most grievously 
mistaken, I find the style incretlihly had, and most dif&oult 
to mtilte dear and smooth, I am extremely sorry to say, on 
aecoimt of expense, and loss of time for me, that the corrootions 
are very heavy, as heavy as possible. But from casual glances, 
I still hope that later chapters are not so badly written. How 
I could have written so badly is quite inconceivable, but I 
suppose it was owing to my whole attention being fixed on tho 
general line of jji^gunient, and not on details. All I can say is, 
that I am very sorry. 

Tours very sincerely. 

C, B. to J. -D. Eooher, Down [Sept.] 11th [1859]. 

My deau nooKEB, — I eorreetod the last proof yesterday, 
and I have now my revises, index, &c, wliieh will talie me 
near to the end of the month. Bo that tho neck of my w' ork, 
thank God, is broken. 

I write now to say that I am uneasy in my eon science about 
hesitating to look over your proofs,^ but I w*^as feeling 
miserably unwell and shattered when I wrote. I do not 
suppose I could be of hardly any use, but if I could, pray 
send me any proofs. I should bo (and fear I was^ the most 
ungrateful man to hesitate to do anything for you after some 
fifteen or more years' help from yon. 

As soon as ever I Jiave fairly finished I shall bo off to Hkley, 
or some other Hydropathic establishment. But I shall be 
some time yet, as my proofs have l>een so utterly obscured 
wdtli corrections, that I have to correct heavily on revises. 

Murray proposes to publish the first W'Cek in Noy ember. 
Oh, good heavens, the relief to my head and body to banish 
the whole subject from my mind ! 

I hope you do not think me a brute about your proof- 
sbeets. 

Farewell, yours affectionately. 

Tho followung letter is interesting as showing with vrhat a 
very moderate amount of recognition he was satisfied,^ — and 
more than satisfied. 

Sir Charles Lyell >vas President of the Geological section at 
the meeting of the British Association at Aberdeen in 1859. 
In bis address lie said : — “ On this difficult and mysterious 
subject [Evolution] a w^ork will very shortly appear by Mr* 

* Of Hoober^s Flora of Au^stralm. 
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Charles Darwin, the result of twenty years of observations and 
experiments in Zoology, Botany, and Geology, by which bo 
has been led to the conclusion that those powers of nature 
which give riso to j;acos and permanent varieties in animals 
and plants, are the same as those which in mucli longer periods 
produce species, and in a still longer series of ages give rise 
to differencx^s of generic rank. Ho appears to me to have 
succeeded by bis investigations and j’casonings in tlrr owing a 
fiood of light on many classes of phenomena connected with 
the affinities, geographical distribution, and geological suc- 
cession of organic beings, for which no other hypothesis has 
been able, or has even attempted to account." 

My father 'wrote ^ — 

“ You once gave me intense pleasure, or rather delight, by 
the way you were interested, in a manner I never expected, 
in niy Coral Beef notions, and now you liave again given mo 
similar pleasure by the manner you have noticed my species 
work. Nothing could be more satisfactory to me, and I thank 
you for myself, and even more for the subject’s sake, as I 
know well that the son ton co wo 11 make many fairly consider 
the sulrjcct, instead of ridiculing it." 

And again, a few days later : — 

I do tliank you for your eulogy at Aberdeen. I have been 
so wearied and exhausted f>f late that I have for months 
doubted whether I have not been throwing away time and 
lalfour for nothing. But now I care not what the universal 
world says ; I have always found you right, and certainly on 
this occasion I am not going to douht for the first time. 
Whether you go far, or but a very short way with me and others 
wffio believe as I do, I am contented, for my work cannot be 
in vain. You w^ould laugh if you knew how often I have read 
your paragraph, ami it has acted like a little dram." 

G. D. to C, JjycU, Down, Bept. 30th [1859]. 

My dear Lyeei., — I sent off this morning the last sheets, 
but without index, which is not in type. I look at you as my 
Bold High Chancellor in Natural Science, and therefore I 
request yon, after you have finished, just to re-run over the 
heads in the rc capitulation-part of the last chapter. I shall be 
deeply anxious to hear wliat you decide (if you are able to 
decide) on the balance of the pros and contras given in my 
volume, and of such other pros and contras as may occur to 
yon. I liopo that you will think that I have given the 
difficulties fairly. I feel an entire conviction that if you are 
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BOW staggered to any moderate extent, you will come more 
and more round, the longer you keep the subject at all before 
your mind. I remembor well how many long years it was 
before I could look into tho face of some of the difliculties 
and not feel quite abashed. I fairly struck my colours before 
the caso of neuter insects.^ 

I suppose that I am a very slow thinkeij for you would he 
surprised at the number of years it took me to see clearly what 
some of tho problems were which had to be solved, such as 
the necessity of tho principle of divergence of character, tho 
extinction of intermediate varieties, on a continuous area, with 
graduated conditions ; the double problem of sterile first 
crosses and sterile hybrids, d:c. &c. 

Looking hack, I think it was more difficult to see what the 
problems were than to solve them, so far as I have succeeded 
in doing, and this seems to mo rather curious. Well, good or 
bad, my work, tbank God, is over ; and hard work, I can 
assure yon, I have had, and much work which has never borne 
fruit. You can see, by the way I am scribbling, that I have 
an idle and rainy afternoon. I was not able to start for Ilklcy 
yesterday as I was too unwell; but I hope to get there on 
Tuesday or Wednesday. Do, I beg you, when you have 
finished my book and thought a little over it, let mo hear from 
you. If ever mind and pitch into me, if you think it requisite ; 
some future day, in London possibly, you may give me a few 
criticisms in detail, that is, if you have scribbled any remarks 
on the margin, for the chaucc of a second edition. 

Murray has printed 1250 copies, which seems to me rather 
too lai^go an edition, but I hope he will not lose. 

I make as much fuss about my book as if it were my first- 
Forgive me, and believe me, my dear Lyell, 

Yours most sincerely. 

The book was at last finished and printed, and ho wTotc to 
Mr. Murray :■ — 

IlMey, Yorkshire [1S59]. 

My dear Sik,— I have received your hind note and tho 
copy ; I am infinitely pleased and proud at the appearance of 
my child. 

* OrigiR qf Species y Cth edition, voL iL p. S57. “ Ent with the 

working ant we have an insect difieriug greatly from its parents, yet 
abeolutoly sterile, so that it could never have transmitted successively 
acquired modifications of structure or instinct to its progeny. It may 
well be asked how is it possible to reconcile this case with the theory of 
natural selection ? ” 
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I quite agree to all you propose about price. But you are 
really too generous about the, to me, scandalously heavy 
corrections. Are you not acting unfairly towards yourself? 
W(>uld it not he better at least to sliare the £72 Ss. ? I shall 
bo fully satisfied, for I bad no business to send, though quite 
unintentionally and unexpectedly, such badly composed MS. to 
the printers. 

Thank you for your kind offer to distribute the copies to my 
friends and assisters as soon as possible. Do not trouble 
yourself much about tho foreigners, as Messrs. Williams and 
l^orgate have most kindly offered to do their best, and they are 
accustomed to send to all parts of tho world. 

I will pay for my copies whenever you like. I am so glad 
that you were so good as to undertake the publication of my 
book. 

My dear Sir, yours very sincerely, 

Ch ARLES Dab WIN. 

The further history of the book is given in the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTEE XTL 

THE rmsLiCATION OF THE ' OHIGIN OF SPEOIES/ 

'^Eemcm'bci' that yotir verdict will probably have inoi-H infrnence than 
my book in deciding whet her suoli views as I hold will be admitted or 
rejected at preeent; in the futnre I cannot doubt about their admittance, 
and our posterity will n:iaTvel as much about the current belief as we do 
about fossil sheds liaving been thought to bave been created as we now 
see them.” — From a letter to Lycll, Sept. 18o9. 

OCTOBER 3eD, 1859^ TO HECEMBEE 31STj 18o9. 

Unbek the date of October Istj 1859, in mj fathor’t^ !Oiary 
occurs the eutry : — Finished proofs (thirteen month s and ton 
days) of Ahstraet on Origin of Species ; 1250 copies printed. 
The hi'st edition wag pnhlislied on November 2dtlij and all 
copies sold first day/* 

In October he wagj as we have seen in the last chapter, at 
Hkley, near Leeds : there he remained with his family until 
DecemheTj and on the 9th of that month he was again at 
Bowm. The only other entry in the Diary for this year ig as 
follows : — During end of NoYomber and hegimmig of 
Dccomber, employed in correcting for second edition of 3000 
copies ; multitude of lettered^ 

Tlic first and a few of the subsequent letters refer to proof- 
sheets, and to early copies of the Origin which were sent to 
friends before tho book was published. 

€, Lydl io C. Darwin. October 3rd, 1859. 

My deae Daewiu, — have just finished your volume, and 
right glad I am that I did my best with Hooltor to persuade 
you to publish it w'ithout waiting for a time wliich probably 
could never have arrived, though yon lived till the age of a 
hundred, when you had prepared all your facts on which you 
ground so many grand generalizations, 

It is a splendid ease of close reasoning, and long substantial 
argument throughout so many pages ; the condensation im- 
mense, too great perhaps for the uninitiated, hut an efieetive and 
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important preliminary statement, which wdll admit, even before 
your detailed proofs appear, of some occasional useful exempli- 
fication, such as your pigeons and cirripedes, of which you 
make such excellent use, 

I mean that, when, as I fully expect, a new edition is soon 
called for, yon may her© and there insert an. actual case to relieve 
the vast niimher of abstract propositions. So far as I am 
concerned, I am so well prepared to take your statements of 
facts for granted, that I do not think the pieces justificatives ” 
■when published will make much diifci'ence, and I have long 
seen most clcaidy that if any concession is made, all tliat you 
claim in your coneduding pages will follow. It is this wJnoh 
has made me so long hesitate, always feeling that tho case of 
Man and his races, and of other animals, and that of plants is 
one and tho same, and that if a “ vera cansa be admitted for 
one, instead of a purely nnknoTm and imaginary one, such as 
tho word Creation/^ all the consequences must follow, 

I fear I have not time to-day, as I am just leaving this 
place to indulge in a variety of commonts, and to say how 
much I was delighted with Oceanic Islands — Endimcntary 
Organs — Embryology — the genealogical key to the Natural 
System, Geographical Distribution, and if I went on I should 
bo copying the heads of all your chapters. Eiit I will say a 
word of the Eecapitiilation, in ease some slight alteration, or, 
at least, omission of a word or two be still possible in that. 

In the first jdace, at p. 180, it cannot surely be said that 
tho most eminent naturalists have rejected the view of the 
mutahility of species ? Aou do not mean to ignoro G. bt. 
Hilaire and Lamarck. As to the latter, you may say, that^ in 
regard to animals you substitute natural selection for volition 
to a certain considerable extent, but in his theory of tho 
changes of plants he could not introduce volition ; he may, no 
doubt, have laid an undue comparative stress on changes in 
physical conditions, and too little on those of contending 
organisms. He at least was for the universal mutability of 
species and for a genealogical link between the first and the 
present. The men of his school also appealed to domesticated 
varieties. (Do yon mean living naturalists ?) ^ 

Tlie first page of this most important simnnary gives the 
adversary an advantage, by putting forth so ahruptly and. 
crudely such a startling objection as the formation of the 

^ In his next letter to Eyell my father writoB : ‘"The omi^aion of 
‘livinf^^ before ‘eminent* natnraliats was a dreadM blundeT.” In the 
first edition, as pubUslied, the blunder is corrected by the addition of the 
word “ living.’* 
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eye/* ^ not by means analogous to man*s reason, or ratlier by 
some power irmneasurably superior to liiiman reason, but by 
superinduced variation liko tliose of wliich a cattle-breeder 
avails himself. Pages would bo required thus to state an 
objection and remove it. It would bo better, as you wish to 
persuade, to say nothing. Leave out several sentences, and in 
a future edition bring it out more fully, 

, . . But these are small matters, -^inere spots on tho sun. 
Your comparison of the letters retained in words, when no 
longer wanted for the sound, to rudimeutaiy organs is excellent, 
as both are truly genealogical. ... 

You enclose your sheets in old MS., so tlie Post Office very 
properly charge them, as letters, 2d, extra. I wish all their 
fines on MS. were worth as much. I paid 4s, 6d. for such wash 
tho other day from Paris, from a man who can prove 300 
deluges in the valley of Seine, 

With my hearty congratulations to you on your grand work, 
believe me, 

Ever very affectionately yonrs. 

<7, D, to L. AgaBBk.^ Down, November 11th [185£i]* 

My dear Sir,^ — I have ventured to send yon a copy of my 
book (as yet only an abstract) on the Origm of SjifxieB, As 
the conclusions at which I have arrived on several points differ 
so widely from yonrs, I have thought (should you at any time 
read my volume) that you might think that I had sent it to 
yon out of a spirit of defiance or brayado ; but I assure you 
that I act under a wholly different frame of mind. I hope that 



* Darwin wrote to Aaa Qray in I860:— The eye te this day giyea 
me a cold shudder, but when I thinly of the fine known gradation^?, my 
resason tella me 1 ought to oonquer tiie cold shudder.- 

t Jean Louis Bodolphe Agassiz, born at Mortier, on the lake of Morat 
in Switzerland, on May 28th, 1807. He emigrated to America in 181G, 
where he si>erit the rest of his life, and died Dtjc. 14th, 187J. Ilis^ Lif&^ 
written by his widow, was published in 1885. The following extract 
from a letter to Agassiz (1850) is worth giying, aa showing how my 
father regarded him, and it may be added that his cordial feeling 
towards the great American naturalist remained strong to the end of hm 
life:— 

have seldom been more deeply gratified than by receiving your 
most Mnd present of Lake Superior . 1 had heard of it, and had much 

wished to read it, but I confess that it was the very great honour of 
having in my possession a work with your autograj>h as a presentation 
copy, that has given me such lively and sincere ideas uro. I cordkdly 
thank you for it. I have begun to road it with uncxjmmon interest, 
which I see will increase aa I go on,^ 
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you will at least give me credit, however erroneous you 
may think my conclusiong, for having eamestly endeavoured 
to arrive at the truth. With sincere respeetj I beg leave to 
remain. 

Yours very faitHully* 

He sent copies of the Origin, accompanied by letters similar 
to the last, to M. Do Candolle, Dr. Asa Gray, Falconer and 
Mr, Jonyns (Blomeffcld). 

To Heuelow be wrote (Nov. lltb, 1859) 

“ I have told Murray to send a copy of my book on Species 
to yon, my dear old master in Natural History ; I feai‘, bow- 
evor, that you will not approve of your pupil in this case. The 
book in its present state does not show the amount of labour 
which I have bestowed on the subject. 

If you have time to read it carefully, and would take the 
trouble to point out what parts seem w^eakest to you and what 
host, it would be a most mateiial aid to me in writing my bigger 
book, which 1 hope to commence in a few months. Yon know 
also liow highly I value your judgment. But I am not so un- 
reasonable as to wish or expect you to write detailed and 
lengthy criticisms, hut merely a few general remarks, pointing 
out tlie weakest parts. 

If you are in evor so slight a degree staggered (which I 
hardly expect ) on the immutability of species, then I am 
convinced with further reflection you will become more and 
more staggered, for this has been the process through which 
my mind has gone.” 



C. I)* to A. B. Wallace, Hklcy, November 13th, 1859, 

My diaau Sir, — I have told Murray to send yen by post (if 
possible) a copy of my book, and I ho^io that you will receive 
it at nearly the same time with this note. (N.B, I have got a 
bad finger, which makes me write extra badly.) If you arc so 
inclined, I should very much like to hear your general im* 
pression of the hook, as you have thought so profoundly on the 
subject, and in so nearly the same channel with myself. I 
hope there will bo some little new to you, but I fear not much. 
Ecmember it is only an abstract, and very much condensed. 
God knows what the public will think. No one has read it, 
except Lycll, with whom I have had much correspondence* 
Hooker thinks him a complete convert, but he does not seem 
so in his letters to me ; but is evidently deeply interested in 
the subject. I do not think your share in the theory will he 

p 
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ovcrloolied by tho real judges, as Hooker, Lycll, Asa Gray, 

I have heard from Mr* Sclater that your paper on tho Malay 
Archipelago has been read at the Liunean Society, and that 
he was e^tramehj much interested by it* 

I have not seen one natui^Hst for six or nine months, owing 
to the state of my health, and therefore I really have no news 
to tell you* I am writing this at Illdey Wells, where I have 
been with my family for the last six weeks, and shall stay for 
some few weeks longer* As yet I have profited very little* 
God knows when I shall have strength for my bigger bools:* 

I sincerely hope that you keep your health ; I suppose that 
yon ■will bo tliinking of returning ^ soon with your magni- 
ficent collections, and still grander mental materials* You 
will bo puz;^led how to publish. The Eoyal Society fund will 
be worth your consideration. With eveiy good wish, pray 
beHovo me. 

Yours very sincerely* 

think that I told yon before that Hooker is a 
complete convert. If I can convert Huxley I shall be 
content* 

G, I>armn to W, B. Carpe^iier* November lS)th [1859]. 

.... If, after reading my book, yon are able to come to a con- 
clusion in any degree definite, will you tbink mo very unreason- 
able in asking you to let me hear from yon? I do not ask for 
a long discussion, but merely for a brief idea of your general 
impression* From your widely extended Jtnow ledge, habit of 
investigating the truth, and abilities, I shoidd value your 
opinion in tho very highest rank. Though I, of course, 
believe in the tmth of my own doctrine, I suspect that no 
belief is vivid until shared by others* As yet I know ordy 
one believer, but I loo]?: at bim as of the greatest authority, 
viz* Hooker* When I think of tho many cases of men who 
have studied one subject for years, and have persuaded them- 
selves of the truth of the foolishest doctrines, I feel sometimes 
a little frightened, whether I may not be one of these 
monomaniacs* 

Again pray excuso this, I fear, uni^easonable req^uest. A 
short note would suffice, and I could beai' a hostle verdict, and 
shall have to bear many a ono* 

Yours very sincerely. 

^ Mr* Wallace waa in. the Malay ArcLipolago. 
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<7. D. to J. Z>* Eooher, Ilkley, Yorkshire- [Kovember, 

1859*] 

My niiAE Hookeu,— I have just read a review on my book 
in the Athenseumy^ and it excites my curiosity much who is tlio 
author* If you should hear wBo writes in the AtJtmseum I 
wish yon would tell me* It seems to me well done, hut the 
reviewer gives no new objections, and, being hostile, passes 
over every single argument in favour of the doctrine. . * . I 
fear, from tho tone of tho review, that I have written in a 
conceited and cocksure style,! which shames me a little, 
There is another review of which I should like to know tho 
author, viz. of H* C. Watson in tho Gardeners^ Ch^onicie.X 
Some of the remarks are like yours, and he does deserve 
punishment ; but surely the review is toO' severe. Don’t yon 
think so? * . . 

I have hoard from Carpenter, who, I think, is likely to bo a 
convert. Also from Quatrefages, who is inclined to go a long 
way with us* He says that ho exhibited in his lecture 
a diagram closely lilte mine 1 

JD* Iloolcer to 0. Barwin, Monday [Not. 21, 1859]* 

Mt deau Daewiv,— I am a sinner not to have written yon 
ere this, if only to thank you for your glorious hook — what a 
mass of close reasoning on curious facts and fresh phenomena 
— it is capitally written, and will be very successful* I say 
this on the strength of two or three plunges into as many 
chapters, for I have not yet attempted to read it* Lyell, with 
whom we are staying, is perfectly enchanted, and is absolutely 
gloating over it* I must accept youi- compliment to me, and 
acknowledgment of suj}i>osed assistance i from me, as the warm 
tribute of alieefcion from an honest (though deluded) man, and 
furthermore accept it as very pleasing to my vanity ; but, my 
dear fellow, neither my name nor my judgment nor my 
assistance deserved any such compliments, and if I am dis- 
honest enough to be pleased with what. I don’t deserve, it must 

* Nov, 19, 1850* 

f The Reviewer speaks of the aulhor*a evident ficlf-satiefaotion,” and 
of hi -3 disposing of all difficulties “ more or less confidently.^^ 

\ A review of the fourth volume of Watson’s CyheJe 33rito,mumi Gard. 
Chron.y 1859, p. 911. 

§ See the Oriqifty first edition, p. 3, whore Sir J* D* Hookcr’a help is 
conspicuously acknowledged. 
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just pass. How cliffcront tlie hooh reads from tlie MS. I see 
I shall liaye mucli to tallt over with you. Those lazy 
printers have not finished my In chi css Essay i wiiiich, beside 
your bookj will look like a ragged handkerchief beside a Koyal 
Standard. . . . 

C. jy, to J. D. Jlooher, [l^ovemberj 1859.] 

Mt pear no ok EE, —I cannot help it, I must thanlc you for 
your affectionate and most kind note* My head will be turned. 
By Jove, I must try and get a bit modest. I was a little 

chagrined by the review.^ I hope it was not . As 

advocate, he might think himself justihed in giving the 
argument only on ono side. But the manner in which lie 
drags in immortality, and sets the priests at me, and leaves 
me to their mercies, is base. lie would, on no account, bum 
me, hut he will get the wood ready, and tell the black beasts 
how to catch me. . . . It would ho unspeakably grand if 
Huxley were to lecture on the subject, hut I can see this is a 
mere chance ; Faraday might think it too unorthodoa:. 

. ^ . I had a letter from [Huxley] with such ti'emendous 
praise of my hook, that modesty (as I am trying to cultivate 
that difS-cult herb) prevents me sending it to you, which I 
should have liked to have done, as he is very modest about 
himself. 

You have cockered me up to that extent, that I now foci I 
can face a score of savage reviewers. I suppose you are still 
with the Lyells. Give my kindest remembrance to them. I 
triumph to hear that ho continues to approve. 

Believe me, your would-be modest friend. 

The following passage from a letter to Lyoll shows bow 
strongly he felt on the subject of LyelFs adlicronce ^ “ I 
rejoice profoundly that you intend admitting the doetidne of 
modification in your new edition ; f nothing, I am convineed, 
could ho more important for its success. I honour you most 
sincerely. To have maintained in the position of a master, 

* Thia rtsfera to the review in the Kov. 19tli, 1859, where 

the re viewer, after touching on the theological aspects of tlic book, loavcia 
the author to “ the mGroica of the Divmity Hall, the College, the liOotnro 
Boom, and the Musbuiu.’* 

t It appears from Bir Charlca Ijyella published letters that he 
intended to admit the doetrine of evolution in a new edition of the 
Manual^ but this vfas not piihlished till 1865. He was, howevei', at work 
on. the Antiquity of Ma^ in I 860, and hod already determined to discuss 
the Origin at the end of the book. 
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one side of a question for thirty years, and then deliberately 
give it Tip, is a fact to which I much doubt whether the 
records of science olfer a parallel. For myself, also I rejoice 
profoundly ; for, thinking of so many cases of men pursuing 
an illusion for years, often and often a ctdd shudder has run 
through me, and I have asked myself whether I may not have 
devoted my life to a phantasy. How I loolc at it as morally 
impossible that investigators of truth, like you and Hooker, 
can be wholly wrong, and therefore I rest in peace/' 

T. H. JTuxUy * to C. Darwm. Jermyn Street, W< Hovember 
23rd, 1859. 

Mt bkar Darwin,— I finished your book yesterday, a lucky 
examination having furnishod mo with a few hours of con- 
tinuous leisure. 

Since I read Yon Ear’s f essays, nine years ago, no work 
on Hatural History Science I have met with has made so 
groat an impression upon me, and I do most heartily thank 
you for the great store of new views you have given me. 
Hothiug, 1 think, can ho better than the tone of the book, it 
impresses those who know nothing about the eubjoct. As for 
your doctrine, I am prepared to go to the stake, if requisite, in 
support of Chapter IX. 4 and most parts of Chapters X., XI., 
XII. ; and Chapter XIII, contains much that is most admirable, 
but on one or two points I enter a caveat nntil I can seo 
further into all sides of the question. 

As to tho first four chapters, I agree thoroughly and fully 

* In a Idler written in Ootobfir, my father had said, “ I am inteusely 
curious to hoM Huxley ’^e opinion <jf my book. I fear my long digeussion 
OR clFisgilioatioR will disgust him, for it is much opposed to what he 
once said te me.” Ho may have remembered the fol lowing iiicideut told 
by Mr. Huxley in his chapter of the Life ami Ldter^y ii. p. 19G :— ^*I 
remember, in the course of my first interview with Air. Darwin, oxproastng 
my belief in the sharpness of the lines of demarcation between natural 
groups and in the absence of transitional forms, with all the coufideRce of 
youth and imperfect knowledge. I was not aware, at that time, that he 
had then boon many i^eara brooding over the species question ; and the 
liiimt irons smile wbicli oceomponied his gcutlo answer, that such was not 
altogether hig view, long haunted and puzzled nicf* 

t Korl Ernst von Baer, b, 1792, d. at Dorpat 1879 — one of tho most 
distinguished biologists of the century. He pTnadically founded the 
modern science of embryology. 

% In the first edition of the Origin^ Ohap. IX. is on tho ^ Imperfectioii of 
the Geologioal Record ; * Chap. X,, on the * Geok>gieal Sueeession of 
{>rganic Beings ; ^ Chaps. XI. and XII., on * Geographioal Distribution ; * 
Chap. XIII., on 'Mutual Affinitioa of Organic Beings; Blorphology ; 
Embryology ; EndimentaTy Orgau.s.* 
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with all the principles laid do^n in theTn. I think yon ha¥0 
demonstrated a true causa for the production of species j and 
have thrown the onmprohaMif that species did not arise in the 
way yon suppose^ on your adversaries, 

Hut I feel that I have not yet by any means fully realised 
the hearings of those most remarkable and original Chapters 
111,5 1 ^' 1 WTite no more about them just 

now. 

The only objections that have occurred to me are, 1st that 
yon have loaded yonrself with an unnecessary diihculty in 
adopting Natura non facit salUm so unreseiwecUy, , , , And 
2nd, it is not clear to me why, if continnal physical conditions 
are of so little moment as you suppose, variation should occur 
at all. 

However, I must read the hook two or three times more 
before I presume to begin picking holes, 

I trust you will not allow yonrself to he in any way dis- 
gusted or annoyed hy the considerable abuse and misrepresen- 
tation which, unless I greatly mistake, is in store for you. 
Depend upon it you have earned the lasting gratitude of all 
thoughtful men. And as to the enrs which will hark and 
yelp, yon must recollect that some of your friends, at any rate, 
aro endowed with an amount of combativeness which (though 
yon have often and justly rebuked it) may stand you in good 
stead. 

I am sharpening up my claws and beak in readiness. 

Looking back over my letter, it really expresses so feebly 
all I think about you and your noble hook that I am half 
ashamed of it ; but you will understand that, like the parrot in 
the story, “ I think the more,^^ 

Ever yours faithfully, 

C. D. to T, S, mixlep Hklcy, Nov, 25 [1859], 

My dhau IItjsley, — Tour letter has been forwarded to me 
from Down. Like a good Catholio who has received extreme 
unction, I can now sing nunc dimittis/* I should have been 
more than contonted with one quarter of w hat you have said. 
Exactly fifteen months ago, when I put pen to paper for this 
volume, I had awTiil misgivings ; and thought perhaps I had 
deluded myself, like so many have done, and I then fixed in 
my mind three judges, on whose decision I determined mentally 
to abide. The judges w^eie Lyell, Hooker, and yoursdl It 
was this which made me so excessively anxious for your verdict. 
I am now contented, and can sing my “ nunc dimittis,'^ What 
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a ioke it would be if I pat you ou the back when you attack 

some immovable creationists 1 You have most clever j _i ^ 
one point, wluch has greatly troubled mo ; if, as I must 
external conditions produce little direct effect, what the devi 
determines each particular variation ? What makes a tuft oi 
feathers come on a cock's head, or moss on a moss-rose , i 
shall much like to talk over this wdth you. , , , 

Hy dear Huxley, I thank you cordially for your letter. 

Yours very sincerely. 



Erasmus Damin * to 0. Darwin. Novembor 23rd [1859]. 

Dear Chaeles, — I am so much weaker in the head, that I 
hardly know if I can write, but at all cyenta I will jot down a. 
few things that the Dr.t has said. He has not read much 
above half, so, ns ho says, he can give no defmite conclusnm, and. 
keeps stating that he is not tied down to cither view, and that 
he has always loft an escape by the way he has spoken o 
varieties, I happened to speak of the eye before he had read 
that part, and it took away his breath— utterly impossible- 
structure — function, &c., &c., (Sfcc., but when he had read it he 
hummed and hawtxl, and perhaps it was partly coneeivablo, 
and then he feU back on the bones of the car, which w^ero 
beyond all probability or conceivability. He mentioned a 
slight blot, whicli I also obsoiwed, that m speaking ol the 
slave-ants carrying one another, you change the speoies with- 
out giving notice first, and it makes one timn back, , , , 

Eor myself I really think it is the most interesting 
book I over read, and can only compare it to the first knowledge 
of chemistry, getting into a new world or rather behind tho 
scenes. To me the geogiaphical distribution, I mean the 
relation of islands to continents is the most convincing o± the 
proofs, and the relation of the oldest forms to the existing 
species. I dare say I don't feel enough the absence oi 
varieties, but then I don't in tho least know if everything 
BOW living were fossili^sed whether the palseontologists could 
distinguish them. In fact the a priori reasoning is so entirely 
satisfactory to me that if the facts won't fit in, why so mnch 
tho worse for the facts is my feeling. My ague has left me in 
such a state of torpidity that I wish I had gone through the 
process of natural selection. 

Yours affectionately. 

^ Hi0 brother. 

f l>r., afterwards Sir Henry, Holland. 
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A. Sedgidcl: ^ to G. Darwin, [November 1859.] 

My deak DariviXj- — I write to tliimli: you for your wmk on 
the Origin of Species. It came, I think, in the latter part of 
last week ; hut it may have come a feiv days sooner, and been 
overlooked among my book-parcels, W'hich often remain im- 
ojjened when I am lazy or busy with any work before mo. So 
soon as I opened it I began to read it, and I finished it, after 
many interniptions, on Tuesday. Yesterday I was employed — 
1st, in preparing for my lecture * ^ndly, in attending a meeting 
of my brother Felloivs to discuss the final i)ropositions of tlio 
Pailiamentaiy^ Conimissioners ; Srdly, in lecturing ; ithly, in 
hearing the conclusion of the discussion and the College reply, 
whereby, in confer miiy wdth my owm wishes, we accepted the 
scheme of the Conimissioners ; 5thly, in dining with an old 
friend at Clare College ; Cthly, in adjonming to the weekly 
meeting of the Eay Club, from which I returned at 10 p.m., 
dog-tired, and hardly able to climb mj Btaii'Case. Lastly, in 
looking through the to see what was going on in the busy 

world. 

I do not state this to fill space (though I believe that Mature 
does abhor a vacuum), but to prove that my reply and my thanks 
are sent to you by the earliest leisure I have, though that is hut 
a very contracted opportunity. If I did not tliink you a good- 
tempered and truth-loving man, I should not teU you that 
(spite of the great knowdedge, store of facts, capital views of 
the correlation of the various parts of organic nature, admirahlo 
hints about the diffusion, through wide regions, of many related 
organic beings, &c.) 1 have read your hook with more pain 
than pleasure. Parts of it I admired greatly, paids I laughed 
at till my sides were almost sore ; other parts I read with 
absolute sorrow, because I think them utterly false and 
grievously mischievous. You have deserted — after a start in 
that tram-road of all solid physical tnith^ — the tmo method 
of induction, and started us in machinery as wild, I think, as 
Bishop 'Wilkins's locomotive that was to sail with us to the 
moon. Many of yoim wdde conclusions arc based upon 
assumptions which can neither he proved nor disproved, why 
then express them in the language and arrangement of philo- 
sophical induction? As to your gtand principle — natural 
selection — what is it but a secondary conseq^uence of supposed, 
or known, primary facts? Development is a better word, 

* Ecy. Ad^iin St: dg wick, AVeodwaidian Profe^Bor of Geology iu the 
■University of Cambridge. Eom 1785, died 187^i. 
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because more close to tho cause of the fact? For you do not 
deny causation. I call (in the abstract) causation the will of 
God ; and I can prove that lie acts for the good of His creatures. 
He also acts by laws which we can study and comprehend. 
Acting by law, and under what is called final causes, compre- 
hends, I "think, yoirr whole principle. Yon write of “ natural 
selection as if it were done consciously by the selecting agent. 
*Tis hut a consequence of the pie- supposed development, and 
the subsequent battle for life. This view of nature you have 
stated admirably, though admitted by all naturalists and denied 
l)y no one of common-sense. We ail admit development as a 
fact of history i but how camo it about ? Here, in language, 
and still more in logic, we are point-blank at issue. There is 
a moml or metaphysical part of nature as w^ell as a physical. 
A man who denies this is deep in the mire of folly. ""Tis the 
crowm and glory of organic science that it does through foial 
cause^ link material and moral ; and yet does not allow im to 
mingle them in our first cenception of laws, and our classifica- 
tion of such law s, whether we consider one side of nature or the 
other. You have ignored this link ; and, if I do not mistake 
your moaning, you have done your best in one or two pregnant 
cases to break it. Wore it possible (wLich, thank God, it is 
not) to break it, humanity, in my mind, w^onld suffer a damage 
that might brutalize it, and sink tlie human race into a lower 
grade of degradation than any into w'hich it has fallen since its 
wTitten records tcU us of its history. Take the case of the bee- 
cells. If your development produced the successive modifica- 
tion of the hoc and its cells (which no mortal can prove), final 
cause would stand good as the directing cause under w^hich the 
successive generations acted and gradually improved. Passages 
in your book, like that to which I have alluded (and there are 
others almost as had), greatly shocked my moral taste. I 
think, in speculating on organic descent, yon orer-state tho 
evidence of geology ; and that you wiicE^r-state it wEile you 
are talking of the broken links of your natural pedigree : but 
my paper is nearly done, and I must go to my lecture-room. 
Lastly, then, I greatly dislike the concluding chapter— not as 
a summary, for in that light it apj^ears good — ^but I dislike it 
from the tone of triumphant confidence in which you appeal to 
the rising generation (in a tone I condomne<l in the author of 
the Vestiges) ami prophesy of things not yet in the womb of 
time, nor (if wo arc to trust the accumulated experience of 
human sense and the inferences of its logic) ever likely to^ be 
found anywhere hut in the fertile womb of man's imagination. 
And now to say a word about a son of a monliey and an old 
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friend of yours : I am bottei'j far better, than I was last year* 
I liaYC been leeturing three days a week (formerly I gave six 
a week) without inueli fatigue, but I find by tho loss of activity 
and memory j and of all productive powers, that my bodily 
frame is sinking slowly towards the earth. But I have visions 
of the future. They are as much a part of myself as my 
stomach and my iieart, and these visions are to have their anti- 
type in solid fruition of what is best and greatest. But on one 
condition only — that I humbly accept Grod" s revelation of Him- 
self both in His works and in His word, and do my best to act 
in conformity with that knowledge which Ho only can give mo, 
and He only can sustain me in doing. If you and I do aU this, 
we shall meet in heaven, 

I have written in a hurry, and in a spirit of brotherly love, 
therefore forgive any sentence you happen to dislike ; and 
believe me, spite of any disagreement in some points of the 
deepest moral interest, your true-hearted old friend, 

A, SmowroK, 

The following extoet from a note to Lyell (Nov. 24) 
gives an idea of the conditions under which the second 
edition was prepared ; This morning I heard from Murray 
that he sold the whole edition the first day to the trade. 
He wants a new edition instantly, and this utterly confounds 
me. Now, under water-cure, with all nervous power directed 
to the skin, I cannot possibly do head-work, and I must 
make only actually necessary corrections. But I will, as 
far as I can without my manuscript, take advantage of your 
suggestions : I must not attempt much. Will you send 
me one line to say whether I must strike out about the 
secondary whale, j" it goes to my heart. About tho rattle-snake, 
look to ray Journal, under Trigonocephalus, and you will see 
the probable origin of the rattle, and generally in transitions 
it is the preTnier pa ft qui coute. 

Here follows a hint of the coming storm (from a letter to 
Lyell, Dec, 2) 

“Ho what I could, I fear I shall be greatly abused. In 
answer to Sedgwick's remark that my book -would be 
^ mischievous,' I asked him whether truth can be known except 
by being victorious over all attacks. But it is no use, H, C, 
Watson tells me that one isoologist says he will read my book, 
‘ bnt I wull never believe it,' What a spirit to read any book 

First edition , 1250 copies, 
t The passage wes omitted in the second edition. 
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in 1 Crawford ^ writes to mo that his notice -will be bostile, 
but that ^ ho will not calumniate the author,' He says he has 
read ruy book, * at least sneh parts as be could understand/ \ 
He sent me some notes and suggestions (quite unimportant), and 
they show mo that I have unavoidably done barm to the subject, 
by publishing an abstract , * • , I have bad several notes from 

■ , very civil and less decided. Says he shall not pronounce 

against mo without much refiection, perhaps ivill nothing on 
the subject, X. says he will go to that part of hell, which 
Dante tells us is appointed for those who are neither on God's 
side nor on that of the devil*” 

But his friends were preparing to fight for him* Huxley 
gave, in Macntillan^s Magazine for Hecember, an analysis of the 
Orighij together with the substance of his Royal Institution 
lecture, delivered before tho publication of the book. 

Carpenter was preparing an essay for the National Hevienii 
and negotiating for a notice in the MdinhurgJi tree from any 
taint of odium tlieologicum, 

0* I>* to C. LyelL Down [December 12tb, 1859], 

, , , I bad very long interviews with which perhaps 

you -would like to hear about. * . . I infer fix>m several 
expressions that, at bottom, ho goes an immense way with 

ns* . - . . 

He said to the effect that my explanation was the best ever 
publislied of the manner of formation of species. I said I was 
very glad to hear it. He took me up shoi't : A ou must not 

at all suppose that I agree wuth yon in all respects,'^ I said I 
tliought it no moro likely that I should be light in nearly all 
points, than that I should toss up a penny and get heads 
twenty times running, I asked Kim what he thought the 

* John Crawford, orientalist, etlmologiet, b. 1783, d. 1868. The 
review app oared in the and, thougli hostile, is free from 

bigotrv, as the following citation will show: “We ceinnot help eaying 
that piety must he faatidioua indeed that objects to a theory the 
tendency of which is to show that all orgatiio beings, man iiicluded, are 
in a perpetual progretssi of amelioration: and that is expounded in the 
reverential language wdiioh -we have quoted.” 

t A letter of Dec* 14, gives a good example of tho manner iu winch 
some naturalists received and nuderstood it. “Old J. E. Gray of the 
British Museum attacked me in fine style ; ^ Yon have just reproduced 
Laniarok’s doctrine, and nothing else, and here Lyell and others have 
been attacking him for twenty years, and because you (with a sneer and 
laugh) say the very same thing* they arc all comiog round - it is the most 
ridiculous incoa&Istenoy, &c.’ '' 
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weakest part- Ho said lie liad no particular objection to any 
part. He added 

“ If I must criticisOj I slioiild gay, we do not want to know 
wbat Darwin belicYes and ig convinced of, but what be can 
prove/^ I agreed most fully and truly that I have probably 
greatly sinned in this line, and defended my general line of 
argument of inventing a theory and seeing how many classes 
of facts the theory w'onld explain* I added that I would en- 
deavour to modify the believes ” and convinceds,” He took 
me up short : “ Yon will then spoil yonr hook, the cham of it 
is that it is Darwin himself,” He added another objection, that 
the hoolt was too teres atque that it explained every- 

thing, and that it was improbable in tho highest degree that I 
should succeed in this, I tpiite agree with this rather queer 
objection, and it comes to this that my hook must he very had 
or very good. ... 

I have heard, by a roundabout channel, that Herechol says 
my hook “ is the law of higgledy-piggledy.” What this exactly 
means I do not know, hut it is evidently very contemptuous. If 
true this is a groat blow and discouragement 

J. D. Eooler to 6\ Darwin. Eew [1859]. 

Deae Dae win, — You have? I know, been di^enched with 
letters since the publication of your book, and I have hence 
forborne to add my niite.^ I hope now that you are well 
through Edition II,, and I bave heard that you were flourishing 
in London. I have not yet got half-through tho book, not from 
want of will, hut of time — for it is the very hardest book to 
read, to full profits, that I ever tided’ — it is so cram -full of 
matter and reasoning. | I am all the more glad that you have 
published in this form, for the three volumes, unprefaced by 
this, w^ould have choked any Naturalist of the nineteenth 
century, and certainly have softened my hi*ain in the operation 
of assimilating their contents, I am perfectly tired of marvel- 
ling at the wonderful amount of facts you have brought to hear, 
and your skill in marshalling them and throwing them on the 
enemy ; it is also extremely clear as far as I have gone, but 
very hard to fully appreciate. Somehow^ it reads very different 
from the MS., and 1 often fancy that I must have been very 

* See, bo^yevG^, p. 211. 

t Mr Huxley bus made a similar remark: — ‘‘Long occupation with 
the work has "led tlio proaent writer to believe that the Oriyin of 
Sj>L&les is one of the bard cat of books to xnaeter .'^— NoUoGt 
Proc, II. SoG. No. p. xvii. 
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stupid not to have more fully followed it in MS, Lyell told 
me of his criticisms, I did not appreciate thorn all, and there 
arc many little matters I hope ono day to talk over with you, I 
saw a highly flattering notice in the Duglish CJtnrcJiMaii^ short and 
not at all entering into discussion, but praising you and your 
hook, and talking patronizingly of the doctrine 1 , , . Bentham 
and Henslow will still shake their heads, I fancy* * . * 

Ever yours affectionately, 

(7, D. to T. H. Hmley. Down, Dec. 2^h [1859]. 

My deae Huxley, — Yesterday evening, ^dicn I read tho 
Times of a previous day, I was amazed to find a splendid essay 
Und review of me. Who can the author he? I am intensely 
curious. It included an culogium of me w'hich quite touched 
mo, though I am not vain enough to think it all deserved. The 
author is a literary man, and German scholar. He has road my 
book very attentively i hut, what is very remarkable, it seems 
that he is a profound naturalist. He knows my Barnacle-hook, 
and appreciates it too highly. Lastly, ho writes and thinks 
with quite nncommon force and clearness ; and what is even 
still rarer, his writing is seasoned with most pleasant wit. We 
all laughed heartily over some of the sentences. . , - Who ean it 
be ? Certainly I should have said that there was only one man 
ill England who could have written this essay, and that you 
woTO the man. But I suppi>sc I i*m wrong, and that there is 
some hidden genius of great calibre. For how could you 
influence Jupiter Olympus and make him give three and a 
half columns to pure science ? Tho old fogies will think the 
world will come to an end. Well, whoever the man is, he has 
done great service to the cause, far more than by a dozen 
reviews in common periodicals. The grand way he soars ahovo 
common religious prejudiecs, and the admission of such views 
into the Times, I look at as of the highest importance, quite 
independently of the mere question of species. If you should 
happen to l>e aeguainted with the author, for Heaven-sake tell 

me who he is ? ^ 

My dear Huxley, yours most sincerely. 

There can be no doubt that this poweifiil essay, appearing in 
the leading daily Journal, must have had a strong influence on 
the reading public. Mr. Huxley allows me to quote from a 
letter an account of the happy chance that threw into his hands 
the opportunity of writing it : — . « j, .t 

“ The Origin was sent to Mr. Lucas, one of the stafi ol the 
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Times writers at tliat day, in wtiat I sEppose was the ordinary 
coTurse of business. Mr. Lucas, though an excellent jonmalist, 
anti, at a later period, editor of Ones a Weehj w^as as umocent 
of any knowledge of Bcienco ae a babe, and bewailed bite self to 
an acquaintance on having to deal with such a book. Where- 
upon he was recommended to ask me to got him out of his 
difficulty, and he applied to me accordingly, explaining, however, 
that it would be necessary for him formally to adopt anything 
I might ho disposed to write, by prefacing it with two or three 
paragraphs of his own, 

“1 w^as too anxious to seize upon the opportunity thus 
oifered of giving tlio book a fair chance with the multitTidinous 
readers of the Times to make any difScuIty about conditions ; 
and being then very full of the subject, I wrote the article 
faster, I think, than I ever wrote anything in my life, and sent 
it to Mr. Lucas, who duly prefixed his opening sentences, 

“ When the article appeared, there was much speculation as 
to its authorship. The secret leaked out in time, as all secrets 
will, but not by my aid ; and then I nsed to derive a good deal 
of innocent amusement from the vehement assertions of some of 
my more acute friends, that they knew it was mine from the 
first paragraph ! 

“ Ab the Times some years since referred to my connection 
with the review, I suppose there will be no breach of confidence 
in the publication of this little history, if you think it worth 
the space it will occupy/* 
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CHArTEE XIII. 

THE ‘OEIGIN OF SPECIES ’■ — UE VIEWS AND CRITICISMS — ADHESIONS 
AND ATTACKS. 

Yon are tbe greatest revolutionist in natural history of this contury, 
if not of all centuries.” — H. 0. Watson to 0. Darwin, Nov. 21, 1859. 

1860. 

Tiik second edition, SOOO copies, of the Origin was published 
on January 7th; on the lOth, he wrote with regard to it, to 
LyeU;— 

G. D. to G. LyelL Down, January 10th [1860], 

* . . It is perfectly true that I owe nearly all the corrections 
to you, and several verbal ones to you and others ; I am heartily 
glad you approve of them, as yet only two things have annoyed 
me ; those confounded millions ^ of years (not that I think it 
is probably wrong), and my not having {by inadvertence) 
mentioned Wallace towards the close of the book in the sum- 
mary, not that any ono has noticod this to mo. I have now put 
in Wallace* s name at p. 4;84 in a conspicuous place, I shall be 
truly glad to read carefully any MS. on man, and give my 
opinion. Ton used to caution me to be cautious about man. 
I suspect I shall have to return the caution a hundred fold I 
Yours will, no doubt, be a grand discussion ; but it will horrify 
the world at first more than my whole volnmc ; although by the 
sentence (p, i89, new edition f) I show that I believe man is 
in the same predicament with other animals. It is in fact 
impossible to doubt it, I have thought (only vaguely) on man, 

* This refers to tho passage in the Origin of Species (2nd edit, p, 285) 
in which the lapso of time implied by the denudation of the Woald is 
discussed. Thy discussion closes with the sentence; ''So that it is not 
improhable that a longer period than 300 million years has elapsed sinco 
the latter part of the Secondary period.” This passage is omitted in the 
later editions of the Orlgint agamst tho advice of somo of his friendsj as 
appears from the pencil notes in my fathers copy of the 2nd edition. 

t In the first edition, the passages occur on p. 488. 
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Witli respect to the races, one of my best cbances of truth has 
brohen down from the impassibility of getting facts* I have 
ono good speculative line, hut a man must have entire credence 
in iNatural Selection before he will even listen to it. Psycho- 
logically, I have done scarcely anything. Unless, indeed, ex- 
pression of countenance can he included, and on that subject 
I have collected a good many facts, and speculated, but I do 
not suppose I ^all ever publish, but it is an uncommouly 
curious subject* 

A few (lays later he wrote again to the same correspondent ; 

“ What a grand immense beneht you conferred on me by 
getting Murray to publish my book, I never till to-day 
realised that it w^as getting widely distributed ; for in a letter 
from a lady to-day to E*, she says she heard a man entpiiiing 
for it at the liailway StaUon ! / / at Waterloo Bridge ; and the 
bookseller said that he had none till the new edition was out. 
The bookseller said he had not read it, hut had heard it was a 
very remarkable book ! ! 1 ” 



U. i>, to J. D. llooler. Down, 14th [January, 1860], 

I heard from Lyell this moiuting, and ho tells 

me a piece of news. You are a good-ft^r-nothing man ; here 
you are slaving yourself to death with hardly a minute to 
spare, and yon must write a review on my book ! I thought 
it a very good one, and was so mnch struck wdth it, that I 
sent it to Lyell, But I assumed, as a matter of course, that it 
was Lindley’s, Now that I know it is yours, I have i^e-read it, 
and my kind and good Men cl, it has warmed my heart with all 
the honourable and noble things you say of me and it* I ’was 
a good deal surprised at Lindley hitting on some of the 
remarks, but I never dreamed of you. I admired it chiefly 
as so well adapted to tell on the readers of the Gwrdmer^^ 
Chr^micle ; hut now^ I admire it iu another spirit. Farewell, 
with hearty thanks 



A$a Gray to J. I). Sooher^ Cambridge, Mass,, 
January hth, I860, 

Mv DEAE Hookee,^ — Tour last letter, which reached me just 
before Christmas, has got mislaid during the upturnings in my 

* 6ra.rdei^cj*^* Citronicl^^ I SCO, Sir J. D, Hooker tooh the hue of 
coiupkto impartiality, so ua not to commit the editor, Lindley, 
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study which take place at that season^ and has not yet hecn 
discovered, I should be very soriy to lose it, for there were 
in it some botanical moms, which I had not secimed* , * 

The principal part of yonr letter was high laudation of 
Darwin^ s book. 

W^cll, the book has reached mo, and I finished its Careful 
perusal four days ago ; and I freely say that youi‘ laudation is 
not out of jjlace* 

It is done in a infimterly ^nanner. It might well have taken 
twenty years to produce it. It is crammed full of most 
interesting matter — thoroughly digested — ^well expressed— 
close, cogent, and taken as a system it makes out a better case 
than I had supposed possible. . . . 

Agassi w^hen I saw him last, had read but a part of it. 
Ke says it is poor— i'cry poor ! ! (cutro nous)* Tho fact [is] 
he is very much annoyed by it, • * * , and I do not wonder at 
it. To biung all ideal systems within tho domain of science, 
and give good physical or natural explanations of all his 
capital points, is as bad as to have Forbes take tho glacier 
materials . . . and give scientific explanation of all the 
phenomena. 

Tell Darwin all this, I will wnnte to him when I get a 
chance. As I have promised, he and you shall have fair-play 
hero. ... I must myself write a review * of Darwin^ s book foi* 
Sillimian^ 8 Journal (ihe more so that I suspect Agassiz means 
to come out upon it) for the next (March) number, and 1 am 
now setting about it (when I ought to he every moment work- 
ing tho Expl[oring] Expedition CompositiC, which I Ituow far 
more about). And really it is no easy job as you may well 
imagine, 

I doubt if I shall please you altogether. I know I shall 
not please Agassiz at all. I hear another reprint is in the 
Press, and the hook will excite much attention here, and some 
controversy* * , * 



U. D. to Asa Gray. Dawn, January 28th [i860]* 

My dear Gray, — Hooker has forwarded to me your letter to 
Mm ; and I cannot express how deeply it has gratified me. To 

'•'Oil Jan. Gray wroto to Bar win : Tt naturally happens that my 

review of your book does not exhibit anything like the full foi^ce of tho 
iinprcasiou the book has^ made upon me. Under the eireumatatice-^ I 
suppose I do your theory more goo.. I hero, by bespeaking for it a fair .and 
favourable cc.)nsideration, nud by standing non-com taitted as to ita full 

a 
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Teceivo the approval of a irom wliom one has long sincerely 
respected, and whose judgment Lind Icnowlcdgo are most 
universally admitted, is the highest reward an author can 
possibly wish for; and I thank you heartily for your most 
kind expressions. 

I have been absent from home for a few days, and so could 
not earlier answer yonr letter to me of the 10th of January. 
Tou have been extremely Idnd to take so much trouble and 
interest about the edition. It has been a inistaho of my 
publisher not tliinldng of sending over the sheets. I had 
entirely and utterly forgotten your offer of receiving the 
sheets as printed off. But I must not blame my publisher, for 
had I remembered your most kind offer I feel pretty sure I 
should not have taken advantage of it ; for I never dreamed of 
my book being so successful with general readers : I believe I 
sliould have laughed at the idea of sending the sheets to 
America,^ 

After niiKsh consideration, and on tlie strong advice of Lyell 
and others, I have resolved to leave the pir^scnt book as it is 
(excepting correcting errors, or here and there inserting sliort 
sentences), and to use all my strength, widch is hut litth, to 
hriug out the first part (forming a separate volume, wdth 
index, &e.) of the three vobimes which will make my bigger 
work; so that I am very unwdlling to take up time in making 
corrections for an American edition. I enclose a list of a few^ 
corrections in the second reprint, which you wdll have received 
by this time complete, and I eonld send four or five correcthjng 
or additions of equally small importance, or rather of equal 
brevity. I also intend to wuite a short preface with a brief 
history of the subject. These I will set about, as they must 
some day he done, and I will send them to you in a short timo 
— the few corrections first, and the preface afterguards, unless 
I hear that you have given u|) all idea of a separate edition. 
Yon will then be able to judge whether it is worth having 
the new edition with your revieiv ^prefixed. Whatever be the 



coiiclusioris, tliau 1 should if I jumouuced myself a convert ; nor could I 
the latter, with truth. , . . 

“What seems to mo the weakest jwint in the liook la tho attempt 
to aceoimt for tho formation of organa, the making of eyes, by natural 
selection. Boine of this reads qullo Lamarckian.^^ 

* In a letter to Mr. Murray, 1800, my father wrote: — “Ism. annised 
by Asa Gray^s account of tho exoitement my book lias made amongst 
naluraliats iu the U. States, Agassiz has denounced it in a newspaper, 
but yot jji such terms that it is iu fact a fine advertisement 1 ” Tliis 
seems to refer to a lecture given before the Mercantile Library Association. 
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nature of your review, I assure you I sbould feel it a yreat 
honour to bavc nij book thus preceded 

(7. D. to 0. LyelL Down [Fcbruaiy 15th, I860]. 

... I am perfectly convinced (having read it this morning^ 
that the review in the Annals ^ is by Wollaston ; no one else 
in the \vorld Tvould have used so many parentheses. I have 
written to him, and told him that the “ pestilent fello w 

thanks him for his kind manner of sp^eaking about him, I 
have also told him that lie would bo pleased to hear that the 
Bishop of Oxford says it is the most unphilosophical | work 
he ever read. The review seems to me clever, and only mis- 
interprets me in. a few places. Like all hostile men, he passes 
over the explanation given of Classification, Morphology, 
Embryology, and Budimentary Organs, Ac. I read Wallace's 
paper in MS.,| and thought it admirably good ; he does not 
know that he has been anticipated about the depth of inter- 
vening sea determining distribution. . . , The most curious 
point in the paper seems to me that about the African character 
of the Celebes productions, but I should require further c:onfir- 
mation. ... 

llenslow is staying here ; I have liad some tall?; with him; 
he is in much t]]G same state as BimbTiry,§ and will go a very 
little w'ay with us, hut biings up no real argument against going 
further. He also shudders at the oyo ! It is really curious 
(and perhaps is an argument in our favoiir) bow^ differently 
different opposors view the subject, Henslow used to rest liis 
opposition on the imperfection of the Geological lie cord, hut 
he now thinks nothing of this, and says I have got well out of 

* AnnaU find 3lag. of NaL Hist third series, vol. v. p. 132. l^ty father 
hae obviously fakert the expressioiL “ iiCHtilent ” fvf>in the foil owing 
piLssnge (p. rlnS) : “Bnt who is this Nature, wc have a right to ask, who 
liaa saiih tremendous powor, L^nd to whose officienev such marvellous 
jjorfoimanccs arc ascribed ? Wliat are her image and attribute^ when 
dras;gcd from her wordy lurking-plaec ? Is she ought but a pestilent 
abstraction, like dust cast in our eytsa to obscure the workings at iin 
Intelligent First Cause of The reviewer pays a tribute to my 

father’s candour “ so manly and outspoken as almost to ^ cover a multitude 
( 5 f ” The parentheses (to which allusion is made above) are bo 

frequent as to give a eharacteristie appearance to Mr. Wollaston's pages. 

f Another version of the words is given hy Lyell, to whom they were 
spoken, viz. “ tlio most illogical book ever written/’ — Life and LeMers of 
Sir G. Lyelh vol. ii. p. 358. 

; “ On the Zoological Geography of the Malay Archipelago.'^— 
jS(K5. Jotirn. I8t?0. 

§ The late Sir Charles Bunbury, well known as a ralmo-botanist. 

Q 2 
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it ; I wish I cniild quite a^^ee with him. Eadcii Powell says 
he never read anything conclusivG as my statement about 
the eye 1 1 A stranger writes to me about sexual seloetioBj 
and regrets that I boggle about sueh a trifLe as the bi'iish of 
hair on the male turkey^ and so on. As L. Jen y ns has a 
really piiiloso]>hical mindj and as yon say you like to see 
everything, I send an old letter of his. In a later letter to 
Henslow, which I have scon, he is more candid than any 
opposer I have heard of, for ho says, though he cannot go so 
far as I do, yet he can give no good reason why he should not. 
It is funny how each man draws his own imaginary line at 
which to halt. It reminds mo so vividly [of] what I was told ^ 
about you when I first commenced geology “to believe a little^ 
but on no account to believe all. 

Ever yours affectionately. 

With regard to the attitude of the more liberal representa- 
tives of the Church, the following letter from Charles Kingsley 
is of interest : 

C. Kingsley to C. Darwin. Evcrslcy Rectory, Wincliheld, 
November 18th, 1859. 

Deak Sir, — I have to thank you for the unexpected honour 
of your book. That the Naturalist whom, of all naturalists 
living, I most wish to know and to learn from, should have 
sent a scientist Kke me Ms book, encourages me at least to 
observe more carefully, and think more slowly. 

I am so poorly (in brain), that I fear I cannot read your 
book just no^Y as I ought. All I have seen of it awes me ; both 
with the heap of facts and the prestige of yt>ur name, and also 
witli the clear intuition, that if you be right, I must give up 
much that I have believed and written. 

In that 1 care little. Let Grod be true, and every man a liar! 
Let us know W'bat is, and, as old Socrates has it, £7r£(r6^ai rsl! 

■ — folio up the villainous shifty fox of an argument, into wLat- 
st)6ver imcspected bogs and brakes he may lead ns, if we do 
but run into him at last. 

From two common superstitions, at least, I shall be freo 
while judging of your book 

(1.) I have long since, from w^atching the crossing of 
domesticated animals and plants, learnt to disbelieve the 
dogma of the permancnco of species* 

* By Professor Kenslow. 
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(2.) I have gradually learnt to see that it is just as nolde a 
conception of Deity, to believe that He created primal forms 
capable of self-deveh^pment intt) all forms needful pro tempore 
and pro loco^ as to believe that Ho required a fresh act of 
intervention to supply the lacunas which He Himself h^iid 
made. I question whether the former be not the loftier 
thought. 

Be it as it may, I shall prize your book, both hir itself, and 
as a proof that you are aware of the existence of such a 
person as 

Your hiithful servant, 

0. Kingsley. 

My father's old friend, the Rev. J. Brodie Innes, of Milton 
Brodie, who was for many years Yicar of Down, in some 
reminiscences of my father which he was so good as to give 
me, writes in the same spirit : 

Wg never attacked each other. Before I knew Mr. Darwin 
I had adopted, and publicly expressed, the i>rinciple that the 
study of natural history, geology, and science in general, 
should be pursued without reference to the Bible. That tlio 
Book of Nature and Scripture came from the same Divine 
source, ran in parallel lines, and when properly understood 
w’^oiihl never cross. ..... 

In [a1 letter, after I had left Down, he [Darwin] writes, 

' We often differed, but you are one of those rare mortals from 
whom one can differ and yet feel no shade of animosity, and 
that is a thing [of] wdiich I should feel very proud if any one 
could say [it] of ine.^ 

On my last visit to Down, Mr. Darwin said, at Ms dinner- 
table, ' innes and 1 have been fast friends for thirty years, anti 
w'^e never thoroughly agreed on any subject but once, and then 
we stared hard at each other, and thought one of us must ho 
veiy iU.^ 

The following extract from a letter to Lyell, Feb. 23, 1860, 
has a certain bearing on the points just touched on ; 

“ With respect to Bronii's ^ objection that it cannot bo 
shown how life arises, and likewise to a certain extent Asa 
(j ray's remark that natural selection is not a reva causa-j I w as 
much interested by finding accidentally in Bro waster’s J/lfe of 
Nmvtony that Jjcibnitz objected to the law^ of gravity because 
Newton could not show what gravity itself is. As it has 
chanced, I liavo used in letters this very same alignment, little 

^ The trail alat-or of ibo first German edition of the Origin. 
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knowing tkat any one liatl really thus objected to the law of 
^^ewtoii answers by saying that it is philosophy to 
make out the inoTomcnts of a clookj though ymi do not know 
why tho weight destjends to the ground. Leibnitz further 
objected that tho law of gravity was opposed to IS'atural 
Ecligion \ Is this not curious ? I really think I shall nso 
tho facts for some introductory remarks for niy higgor bookf^ 

C. D, to J. B, IlooJmr, Dowutj March 3rd [1860], 

, , , I think yon expect too much in regard to change of 
opinion on the subject of Species, One largo class of nicnj 
more especially I suspect of naturalists, never will care about 
any general qnestiorij of which old Gray, (jf the Eritish Museum, 
may be taken as a type ; and secondly, nearly all men past a 
moderate age, cither in actual years or in mind aro^ T am fully 
convincedj incapable of looking at facts under a new point of 
view. Beriously, I am asloiiished and rejoiced at the progress 
which tho subject has made ; look at the enclosed memoi’andimi, 
" — says my book will be forgotten in ton years, perhaps so ; 
but, with such a list, I feel convinced the subject will not, 
[Here folio ^rs the memorandum referred to : ] 



Geologists. 


Zoologists aiiU 

PakttoiiiologistSH 


Physioioglsits. 


BotJiiiiets. 


lyelL 


lluxloy. 


Carpenter, 


Hooker. 


Eanisay.* 


J. Lubboek, 


Bir.H. Holland 


II. C. Watson. ^ 


Jnkcs.t 
H. U. Eogers.t 


L. Jenyns 
(to large extent). 
Bearles Wood.§ 


(to large extent). 


Af^R Gray 
(to some extent). 

Dr. Boott 
(to large extent). 
Thwaites. || 



* jVndrcw Esunsay, late Director-General of Oio Geological Survey, 
t Joai ph Beete Jukce, M.A., born ISll, died 1863. He was 

edoeated at Cambridge, and from 1812 to 1816 lie acted as naturalist to 
H.M.B, Flyj on an exploring expedition in Anetmlia and Kew Guinea. 
Ho waa afterwards appoinlcd Director of tho Geological Survey of 
Ireland. He was tho author of many papers, and of more than one good 
liandbook of geology. 

% Professor of Geology in the Univeraity of Glasgow, Eom in the 
Dnited States 1809, died 1866, 

§ Sear lea Valentine Wood, died 1880. Chiefly hnown for his work on 
the Mollusea of the Crag. 

]\ Dr. G, H. K, Thwaiies, F.E.S., was born in IBll, or about that date, 
and died, in Cejlon, Scptembi;r 11, 1882. He began life as a JIotEiry, but 
his pas^iiou for Eotauy and Entomology ullimatdy led to his tiiiiiig to 
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D. to Am Oray, Down, April 3 [18601, 

. , . , I remember ^vcll the time w^hen tho thought of the eye 
made me cold all over, but I have got over thi^ stage of the 
complaint, and now Binall trifling particulars of structure often 
make me vciy uncomf or table. The sight of a feather in. a pea- 
cock's tailj w honever I gaze at it, makes me sick ! . . . 

You may like to hear about reviews on my book. Sedg- 
wick (as I and Lyell feel certain from internal evidence) has 
reviewed me savagely and unfairly in the The 

notice includes much abuse, and is hardly fair in several 
respects. He nvouM actually lead any one, who was ignorant 
of geology, to suppose that I Imd invented the great gaps 
between successive geological formations, instead of its being 
an almost universally admitted dogma. But my dear old 
friend Sedgwick, with his noble heart, is old, and is rabid with 
indignation. . . , There has been one prodigy of a reyiow, 
namely, an opj>oscd one (by Fictct,f the palaeontologist, in 
the BIL Unwcr^dle of Geneva) which is perfectly fair and 
just, and I agree to every word he says ; our only difference 
being that he attaches less weight to arguments in favour, 
and more to arguments oppostid, than I do. Of all the 
oj>poscd reviews, I think this the only cpiite fair one, and I 
never cxj>etded to see one. Please observe that I do not class 
your review by any means as opposed, though you think so 
yourself ! It has done me much too good service ever to appear 
in that rank in my eyes. But I fear I shall weary you with 
so much about my l)ook. I should rather think there was a 
good chance of my becoming tho most egotistical man in all 
Europe i What a proud pre-eminence 1 Well, you have 
helped to make me so, and therefore you must forgive me if 
you eon. 

My dear Gi-ay, ever yours most gratefully. 

Bdenee as a profession. He became lecturer ou Botany at the Bristol 
Sdiool of Mfcidiolne, aud iu 1819 hu was appointed Diuiotor of tlio Botfuiic 
Gardens at Peradciiiya, wiiiah he made the most beautiful tropical 
ganiirn in the world.’^ He is best known through Ins important iliscovory 
of oouj ligation in the Dinbomaeosc (1847). His FnumeroUo 
Zeylanim (1858-64) wiis “the flrst complete ai'couut, on modem Jiuca, ot 
any deflnitoly drcumsciibed trfjpical area/^ (From a notice m A at arc, 

October 26, 1882.) x i e n ^ 

* SpGMor, March 24, 1860. Them were favonrablc nokeos of me 
Origin hy Huxloy in the Westminder li&view, and Carpenter in the 
Ch Ir^ both i n the April im tnbers. 1 1 ^ 

t Fran<jois Jules Tictet, in the Archives de& Sdenci^s de Biblioikeq^tte 
Uiiiversdiej Mara 1860. 
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C* D* to 0. L^eU. Dowiij April 10th [I860]. 

I have juwt road tho EdmhurgJt^'^ wMeh witJioiit doubt is 

by . It is extremely malignant, clever, and I fear will be 

very damaging. He is atrocionsly severe on Huxley* s lectm-e, 
and vciy bitter against Hooter. So wo three enjoyed it 
togetiier. Jfot that I really enjoyed it, for it made me un- 
comfortablo for one night ; but I have got quite over it 
to-day. It requires much study to appreciate ail the bitter 
spite of many of the remarks against mo ; indeed I did not 
^liscover all myself. It seantlalouxsly misrepresents many parts. 
He misquotes some passages, tiltoring words within inverted 
commas, , . . 

It is painful to bo hated in the intense degree with which 
hates me, 

Now for a curious thing about niy hook, and then I have 
doim. In last Saturday's GardeneiF Chronicle,] a Mr. Patrick 
Mattliow publishes a long extract from his work ou Naval 
Timber and Arboriculture published in 1831, in which he 
briefly but completely anticipates the theory of Natural Selec- 
tion. I have ordered the book, as some few passages aro 
rather obscure, but it is certainly, I think, a complete but not 
developed anticipation ! Erasmus always said that surely 
this would be shown to be the case some day. Anyhow, ono 
may be excused in not having discovered the fact in a work on 
Naval Timber, 

0. U, lo A, D, NoolifA', Down [April 13th, 1860], 

Mt bear Ho okee,— Questions of priority so often load to 
odious quarTcls, that I should esteem it a great favour if you 
would road the enclosed. ] If you think it proper that I should 

* Edinhurgli Jteview, April, 1860 . 

t April 7, 1860, 

I My father wrote (Gardeners^ Chronicle^ April 21, 18 CO, p. 362): ^“=1 
have been much interested by Mr. Patrick Matthew's communication in 
the luimher of your paper dated April 7th. I freely acknowledge that 
Mr. Matthew liaa anticii>ated by many years the explanation which 1 
liave offered of tlie orT^iii of species, under the name of natural a election. 

I think that no one will feel surprised that neither 1, nor appareutly any 
other naturali.st, had heard of Mr. Matthew's views, eonsidcring how 
brief y they are given, and that they appeared in the appendix to a work 
on Naval Timber and Arborieniture. 1 can do no more than ofler my 
apolof^ies to Mr. Matthew for my entire ignorance of his pnblietitiou. If 
another edition of my work is called for, I will insert to tho foregoing 
effect.'* In spite of my father*B lecogTiition of his claims, Mr. Matthew 
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send it (and of this there cuix hardly be any question), and if 
you think it full and ample enough, please alter the date to the 
day on which you post it, and let that be soon. The case in 
tiro Gardeners^ Chronicle seems a little stronger than in Mr. 
Matthew’s book, for the passages ai^ therein scattered in tliree 
places ; but it would bo mere hair-splitting to notice that. 
If you object to my letter, please return it; but I do not expect 
that you will, hut I thought that you would not object to run 
your eye over it. My dear Hooker, it is a great thing for me 
to have so good, true, and old a friend as you. I ow^e much 
for science to my friends. 

... I Jmve gone over [the Edinhurghi] review again, and 
compared passages, and I am astonished at the misrepresenta- 
tions. But I am glad I resolved not to answer. Perhaps it is 
selfish, but to answer and think more on the subject is too un- 
pleasant, I am so sorry that Huxley by my means has been 
thus atrociously attacked. I do not suppose yon much care 
about the gratuitous attack on you, 

Lycll in his letter remarked that y^ou seemed to him as if 
you were overworked. Do, pray, he cautious, and remember 
how many and many a man has done this — who thought it 
absurd till too late. T have often thought tho same. You 
know that you were bad enough befbro yonr Indian journey* 

C. D. to (7, Lyelln Down, April [18G0]* 

... I was paiticularly glad to hear what you thought 
about not noticing [the EdinhtirgJi\ review'. Hooker and 
Huxley thought it a sort of duty to point out the alteration of 
quoted citations, and there is truth in this ix^mark ; but I so 
hated the thought that I resolved not to do so, I shall come 
up to London on Saturday the 14th, for Sir B, Brotlie’s party, 
as I have an accumulation of things to do in London, and will 



remamed uneatieiied, and complamed that an articlo in the Saiurda^j 
AnfihjBt and Leader, Nov. 24, I860, was scarcely fair in alluding to 
Mr. Darwin m the parent of tlio origin of species, seeing that I published 
the whole that Mr, Darwin attempts to prove, more tlian twenty-nine 
years ago.” It wils not until later that lie learned that Matthew had also 
been lorestalkd. In October 186;>, he w^rote ^ir J. D. lloeker “ Talking 
of tha Origin, a Yankee has called my attention to a paper attached to 
Dr. Wells’ famous Essay mt JJchj, which was read In 1813 to the Royal 
Hoc., but not [then] printed, iu which he applies most distinctly the 
principle of Natural Selcctkm to the races of Man. 8o poor old Patrick 
Matthew is not the first, and he cannot, or ought not, any longer to imt 
on his title-pages, * Discoverer of the prinoiple of Natural Selection ' [ ” 
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(if I do not hear to the contrary) call about a quarter before ten 
on Sunday morning, and sit with you at breahfat^tj but will not 
sit long, and so take up much of your time, I must say one 
more word about our qtiasi-theologieal controYcrBy about 
natural selectiouj and let me baYC your opinion when wo meet 
in London. Do you consider that the suecessiv^e variations in 
the size of the crO|> of the Pouter Pigeon, which man has aecii- 
mulatcd to please hig caprice, liave been due to “ tho creative 
and sustaining powers of Brahma ? In the sense that an 
omnipotent and omniscient Deity must order and know overy- 
thingj this must be admitted ; yet, in honest ti-uth, I can hardly 
admit it. It geemg prepostcrons that a maker of a universe 
should care about the crop of a pigeon solely to please man's 
silly fancies. But if you agree with me in tbinking such an 
interposition of the Deity uncalled for, I can soo no reason 
wdiatevcr for believing in sutjh interpositions in the case of 
natural beings, in which strange and admirablo peculiarities 
have been naturally selected for the creature's own benefit. 
Imagine a Pouter in a state of nature wading into tho water 
and then, being buoyed up by its inflated crop, sailing about in 
search of food, TV hat admiration this would have excited — 
adaptation to the laws of hydrostatic pressure, &c, For 

the life of me, I cannot see any difficulty in natural selection 
producing tho most exquisite structure, if such structure can he 
arrived at h/ gradation^ and I know from experience liow hard 
it is to name any structure towaxxls which at least some 
gradations are not known, 

Ever yours, 

P,8. — The conclusion at which I have come, as I have told 
Asa Gray, is that such a question, as is touched on in this note, 
is beyond the human intellect, lilte predestination and free 
wull,'' or the origin of eviL'^ 



G. Z)* to J, D, HooJeer. Down [May IStli, 1860], 

* , * How paltiy it is in such men as X,, T, and Co, 
not reading your essay* It is incretlibly paltry. They may 
all attack me to their hearts' content, I am got case-hardened. 
As for the old fogies in Cambridge,^ it realLy signifies 
nothing, I look at their attacks as a proof that om* work is 

* This rtifers to a. ‘‘ravage onslaught on the Ortijinhy Sedgwick at 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society. Ilcnslow deh3urlc<i his old pupil, 
and maintained that the subject was a Icgillniate one for investigation.” 
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worth the doing. It makes mo resolve to bucklo on my 
armour, I see plainly that it will be a long uphill fight. But 
think of Lyell’s progi’css with Geology, One thing I see most 
plainly, that witDmt LyelPs, yours, Huxley's and Carpenter’s 
aid, my book would have been a mere flash in the pan. But if 
ivc all stick to it, wo shall surely gain the day. And I now 
SCO that the battle is worth fighting, I deeply hope that you 
think so, 

a D, to Asa Gray. Down May 22nd [I860], 

My okar Gray, — Again I have to thank you for one of your 
very pleasant letters of May 7th, enclosing a very pleasant 
remittance of 1122, I am in simple truth astonished at all 
the kind trouble you have taken for ]nc, I return Applctons' 
acemmt. For the chance of yoim wishing for a formal acknow- 
ledgment 1 send one. If you have any further communi- 
cation to the Appleton s, pray express my acknowledgment for 
[their] generosity; for it is generosity in my opinion, I am 
not at all suiquised at the sale diminishing ; my extreme 
surprise is at the greatness of the sale. No doubt tho public 
has been skame/uth/ imposed on ! for they Ijoiight the book 
thinking that it would bo nice easy reading, I expect the sale 
to stf>p soon in England, yet Lyell wrote to me the other day 
that calliug at Murray's he Imard that fifty copies had gone in 
the previous forty-eight hours, I am extremely glad that you 
will notice in SUliman tho adflitious in the Origin^^ Judging 
from letters (and I have just seen one from Thwaites to 
Hooker), and from remarks, the most serious omission in my 
book was not explaining how it is, as 1 believe, that all forms 
do not necessarily advance, hovs‘ there can now be organ- 

isms still existing, , , . 1 hear there is [i very severe review on 
me in the Isorth British by a Eev, Mr, Dunns, | a Free Kuk 
minister, and dabbler in Natural History, In the Saturday 
Beview (one of our cleverest periodicals) of May 5th, p. 573, 
there is a nice article on [the Fdinhurgh] review, defending 
Huxley, hut not Hooker ; and the latter, I think, [tho Edinhurgh 

* Tho battle rages furiously in tho United Stat6s, Gray says be 
was prop'iring a speech, which would take hours to deliver, atul which 
he ‘ fondly hoped would be a stunner.’ He is dghtitig splendidly, and 
there seem to have been many disciissious with Agassiz and others at the 
meetiugs- Agassiz pities me much at being bo deluded.”— From a 
letter to Hooker, Kay 30 th, IS GO, 

t The statement as to autltorahip was made on the aiithority of Robert 
Cliambors. 
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rcTiower] treats most iiiigcTiorouEly, ^ But Bin^ely yoa will 
get sick auto deatli of me and inj rcviowcrs. 

With respect to the theological view of the <][iiestion. This 
is always painful to me. I am bewildered. I had no inten- 
tion to write atheistically. But I own that I cannot see as 
plainly as others do. and as I slioidd wish to do, evidence of 
design and beneficence on all sides of ns. There seems to me 
too mncli misery in the world. I cannot persuade myself that 
a hcnoficent and oimiipotent God would liave designedly created 
the Ichneimionidie with the express intention of their feeding 
within the living bodies of caterpillars, or that a cat should 
play with mice. ITot believing this, I see no necessity in the 
belief that the eye was expressly designed. On the other hand, 
I cannot anyhow he contented to view this wonderful universe, 
and especially the nature of man, and to conclude tliat every- 
thing is the result of hrnte force. I am inclined to look at 
everything as resulting from designed laws, with the details, 
whether good or bad, left to the working out of what w^e may 
call chance. Kot that this notion at all satisfies me. I feel 
most deeply that the whole subject is too iDrofouud for tlie 
human intellect, A dog might as well speculate on the mind 
of I^ew'toii, Let each man hope and believe what he can. 
Certainly I agree witli yon that my views are not at all 
necessarily atheistical. The liglitning kills a man, whether a 
good one or had one, owing to the excessively complex action of 
natural laws. A child (who may turn out an idiot) is horn by 
the action of even more complex laws, and I can see no reason 
why a man, or Other animal, may not have been aborigiually 
produced by other law s, and that all these laws may have been 
expressly designed by an omniscient Creator, who I'oresaw every 
future event and eonsetj^uence. But the more I think the more 
bewildered 1 become ; as indeed I have probably shown by 
this letter. 

Host deeply do I feel your generous kindness and interest. 

Y oms sincerely and cordially. 

The meeting of the British Association at Oxford in 1860 
is famous for two pitclicd battles over the Origin of Species, 
Both of them originated in unimportant papers. On Thursday, 

^ In a letter to l^fr. Huxley iny latheT wrote : — Have yon seen the 
hifct Sahirday Itevietv ? I am very gla<i of the dofeueu of you and of 
myself. I wish the reviewer had noticed Hooker. The reviewer, 
whoever Lt; is, is a jolly soed fellow, ae this review and tho last on mo 
Bhowecl. He writes capitally, and understands well hi^ subject. I wish 
he had slapped [the Edlnhurgk reviewer] a little bit harder.’^ 
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June 2Sth, Dr. Daubeny of Oxford made a communi cation to 
Section II : On the final causes of the sexuality of plants, 

\vith particular icfeience to Mr. Darwin’s w^ork on the Origin 
of SpedesF Mt, lluxlcy was called on by the President, imt 
tried (according to the AtJicnscum report) to avoid a discussion, 
on the ground “ that a general audience, in Trvhich sentiment 
would unduly interfere with intellect, was not the public before 
W'hich such a discussion should be carried on.^^ How^ever, the 
subject w as not allowed to drop. Sir It. Ow'en (I quote from 
the Athenseum^ July 7th, 1860), who “ wished to approach this 
subject in the spirit of the philosopher/^ expressed his con- 
viction that there were facts by wliieh the pnl>lie could come to 
some conclusion with regard to the probabilities of the tinth 
of Mr. Darwin’s theory,” He W'eiit on to say that the brain of 
the gorilla presented more differences j as compared wbth the 
brain of man, than it did when compared with the brains of 
tlio very lowest and most problematical of the Quadrumana.” 
Mr. Huxley replied, and gave these assertions a direct and 
unqualified contradiction,” pledging himself to ‘kFstify that 
unusual procedure elsewhere,” ^ a pledge whicli ho amply 
fulhllerLt On Priday there w^as jieace, but on Saturday 30tk, 
the battle arose ’with redoubled fury, at a conjoint meeting of 
three Sections, over a paper by Dr. Draper of Xew York, on 
tho “ Intellectual development of Europe considered with 
reference to the views of Hr. Darwin.” 

The following account is from an eye-witness of the scene. 

“ The excitement was tremendous. The Lecture-room, in 
wliich it Imd been arranged that the discussion should bo held, 
proved far too small for the audience, and the meeting ad- 
journed to tho Library of the Museum, which was crammed 
to suffo edition long before tho champions entered the lists. The 
numbers were estimated at from 700 to 1000. Had it been 
term-time, or had Iho general public been admitted, it w ould 
have been iinp{>ssible to have accommodated the rush to hear tho 
oratory of the hold Bishop.^ Professor Hen slow, the President 
of Section D, occupied the chair, and wisely announced in Umme 
that none who had not valid arguments to bring forward cm 
one side or the other, would be allowed to address the meeting : 
a caution that proved necessary, for no fewer than four 
combatants had their utterances burked by him, because of tiieir 
indulgence in. vague detdiimation. 

The Bishop was up to time, and spoke for full half-au-hoiir 

^ Mtin’fr Plaae i-n Nature, by T. H. Huxley, 1863, p. 114. 

t Sec the NaL UiM. lleriew^ 1861. 

f It w as well kii«>wu that Bishop Wilherforce was going to speak. 
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witli inuiiitable spirit^ emptiness aud mfairness. It was 
evident from his handling of the subject that he had been 
^ crammed * up to the throaty and that ho lincw nothing at first 
hand ; in fact, he used no argument not to he found in his 
Qaarterlf/ article*^ He ridicuied Haruin hadlj^, and Huxley 
savagely, but all in such dulcet tones, so persuasive a manner, 
and in such well-tumod perit>ds, that I who had been inclined 
to blame the President for allowing a discussion that could 
servo no scientific purpose, now forgave him from the bottom 
of my licartf ^ 

Wliat follows is from notes most kindly supplied by the lion* 
and Rev* W* 1£. Pro man tie, who was an eye- witness of the scetie* 

“ Tho Bishop of Oxford attacked Darwin, at first playfully 
but at last in grim earnest* It was known that tho Bishop had 
written an article against Darwin in the last Quarterly/ Iteview : 
it was also rumoured that Professor Owen had been staying at 
Ciiddesdeu and had primed the Eishtsp, wdio w'^as to act as 
mouthpiece to the great Palteontologist, who did not himself 
dare to enter the lists* The Bishop, however, did not show 
himself master of tho facts, and made one serious blunder* A 
fact which ]iad been much dwelt on as confirmatory of Darwin’s 
idea of variation, was that a sheep had been born shortly before 
in a fleck in tho l^erth of Hn gland j having an addition of ouc 
to tho vertebrm of the spino* The Bishop w^as declaring wdth 
rhetorical exaggeration that there was hardly any actual evi- 
dence on Darwin’s side* * What have they to bring forw^ard ? * 
he exclaimed* ‘ Some rumoured statement about a long-legged 
sheep*^ But he passed on to banter : ^ I should like to ask 

Professor Huxley, who is sitting by me, and is about to tcai* 
me to pieces when I have sat down, as to his belief in being 
descended from an ape* Is it on Lis grandfather^s ov his 
grandmother's side that the ape ancestry comes in ? * And then 
taking a graver tone, ho asserted in a solemn peroration that 
Darwin's views were contrai'y to the revelations of God in the 
Sciuptures* Professor Huxley was unwilling to respond : but 
he was called for and spoke with his usual incisiveuess and 
with somo scorn* ^ I am here only in tho interests of science/ 
he said, ‘ and I have not heard anything w^hieh can prejudice 
the ease of my august client*' Then after showing how^ little 
competent tho Bishop was to enter upon the discussion, he 
touched on the question of Creation, ' You say that develop- 
ment drives out the Creator. But yon assert that God made 
yon : and yet yon know that yon yourself were originally a 

* Qitarterly Eemeti\ Jaly 1800, 
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little piece of matter no bigger than the end of this gold 
pencil-case,’ Lastly as to the destient from a monkey, ho said : 
^ I should feel it no shame to have risen from such an (jrigin* 
But I should feel it a shame to liavc sprung from one who 
prostituted tl^e gifts of tmlture and of eloquence to the service 
of prejudice and of falsehood*' 

Many others spoke, Mr* Gresley, an old Oxford don, pointed 
out that in human nature at least orderly development was not 
the necessary mle ; Homer was tho greatest of poets, hut he 
lived 3000 years ago, and has not produced his like, 

“ Admiral Pitsi-Roy was i>resenk and said that he bad often ex- 
postulated with ]iis old commde of the Beagle for entertaining 
views which were contradictory to the First Chapter of Genesis* 
“ Sir John Lubbock declared that many of tho arguments 
by whick tho permanence of species was supported came te 
nothing, tmd instanced some wheat which was said to have 
CO mo o±f an Egyptian mummy and was sent to him to prove 
that wheat had not changed since tho time of the Pharaohs; 
but which proved to be made of French chocolate*^ Sir 
J(>seph (then Dr.) Hooker speke shortly, saying that he had 
found the Jrypo thesis of Natural Beleetion so helpful in exjdaiii- 
ing the phenomena of his own subject of Botany, that he had 
been constrained to accept it* After a few words from Darwin's 
old fifend Professor Honslow who occupied tho chair, the 
meeting broke up, leaving the impression that those most 
capable of estimating tho arguments of Darwin in detail saw 
their way to accept his conclusions*'^ 

Many versions of Mr, Hus ley's speech were current : the 
following report of his conclusion is from a letter addressed 
by the late John Richard Green, then an undergraduate, to 
a fellow-student, now Professor Boyd Dawkins “ I asserted, 
and 1 repeat, that a man has no reason to he ashamed of having 
an ape for his grandfather, If there were an ancestor whom 1 
should feel shame in recalling, it would ho a man^ a man of 
restless aud versatile intellect, who, net content with an 
equivocal success in his own sphere of activity, plunges into 
scientific questions with which he has no real acquaintance, 
only to obscure them by an aimless rhetoric, and distract the 
attention of his hearers from the real point at issue hy tdoqncnt 
digressions, and skilled appeals to religious prejudice*" f 

* Sir John Lubbock also la sis Led on the omhryological evidence for 
evolution* — F. D. 

t Mr. Fawcett wrote (MacmilJ.an*R Magazine^ 1860) : — 

** The retort waa ao justly deaerved and so iniinitahle in its manner, 
that no one who was present can ever forget the impress ion that it made*" 
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Tlic following letter shows that Mr. Huxley's presence at 
this remarkable scene depended on so slight a chance as that 
of meeting a friend in the street ; that this friend should have 
been Kohert Chamhors, so that the author of the Vestiges 
should have sounded the war-no to for the battle of tho Origin ^ 
adds interest to the incident* I haye to thank Mr* Huxley 
for allowing the story to he told in words of his not wTitten for 
publication* 

T. H. Su^leg to Franck Dancin. 

June 27, 1861* 

, , , I should say that Fremantle's account is substantially 
correct ; but that Green has the passage of my speech more 
accurately* Howeyer^ I am certain I did not use the Tvord 
“ equivocal '' * 

Tho odd part of the business is that I should not have been 
present except for Itobert Chambers. I had heard of the Bishop's 
intention to utilise the occasion I knew he had the reputation 
of being a first-rate oontroyoisialist, and I was quite aware that 
if he played his cards properly, wo should haye little chance, 
with such an audience, of making an efficient defence* Moro- 
oyer, I w^as very tired, and wanted to join my wifo at her 
brothcrdn-law'e country house near Beading, on the Satui'day, 
On the Friday I met Chambers in the street, and in reply to 
some remark of his about the meeting, I said that I did not 
mean to attend it ; did not see the good of giying up peace and 
quietness to bo cpiseopally pounded* Chambers broke out into 
vehement romeustranocs and talked about my deserting them* 
So I said, Oh ! if you take it that way, I'll come and have 
my share of what is going on*" 

8o I came, and chanced to sit near old Sir Benjamin Brodie* 
The Bishop began his speech, and, to my astonishment, very 
aeon show^ed that he was so ignorant that ho did not know how 
to manage his own case* My spirits rose proportionally, and 
when ho turned to me with his insolent question, I said to Sir 
Benjamin, in an undertone, “ The Lord hath delivered him into 
mine hands,” 

That sagacious old gentleman stared at me as if I had lost 
my senses* But, in fact, tho Bishop had justified the severest 
retort I could dev i sc, and I made up my mind to let him have 
it* I was careful, however, not to rise to reply, until the 
inoeting called for me— then I let my self go. 

In justice to the Bishop, I am bound to say ho boro no 

* Thia agrees with Professor Yictor Cams'a recollection. 
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malice, but was always courtesy itself when we occasionally 
met in after years. Hooker and I walked away from tho 
meeting together, and I remember saying to him that this 
experience had changed my opinion as to the practical value of 
the art of j>iiblio speaking, and that, from that timo forth, I 
should carefully cultivato it, and try to leave off hating it* I 
did the former, but never quite succeeded in the latter effort* 

I did not moan to trouble you with such a long scrawl when 
I began about this piece of ancient history* 

Ever yours very faithfully 

T* H* Huxley* 

The eye-witness above quoted (p* 237) continues : — 

“ There w^as a crowded conversazione in tho evening at the 
rooms of the hospitable and genial Professor of Botany, Dr* 
Baubeny, where the jilmost sole topic was the battle of the 
Origin^ and I was much struck with the fair and unprejudiced 
way in wffiieh tlio black coats and white cravats of Oxford 
discussed the question, and tho frankness with which they 
offered their congratulations to the winners in the combat*” * 

0. jD* to J* D* Eooher. Monday night [July 2nd, 186 Oj, 

My dExVu Hoolee, — I have just received your letter* I have 
been very poorly, with almost continuous l>a<l headache for 
forty-eight hours, and I was low enough* and thinking what a 
useless burthen I was to myself and all others, when your letter 
came, and it has so cheered me ; your kindness and affection 
brought tears into my eyes* Talk of fame, honoui^, pleasure, 
wealth, all arc dirt compared w ith affection ; and this is a 
doctrine with which, I know, from your letter, that you will 
agroo with from the bottom of your heart* * * , How "l should 
have liked to have wandered about Oxford with you, if I had 
been well ouough ; and how still more I should "have liked to 
have heard you triumphing over tho Bishop* I am astonished 
at your success and audacity. It is something unintelligible to 
me how any one can argno in public liko orators do, I had no 
idea you had this pow^r* I have read lately so many hostile 
views, that I was beginning to think that perhaps I w^as wkolly 

in the wrong, and that was right when he said the whole 

subject would be forgotten in ten years ; but now that I hear 
tliat you and Huxley will fight publicly (which I am sure I 

Bee Professor Newton^s interesting Farl^ Fajjs of Fnrwimem in 
MacmiUan*^ Magazine, Feb, 1S88, where the battle at Oxford h briefly 
described* 
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never could do), I fully believe that our cause will, in the loug- 
mUj prevaih ■ I am glad I was not in Oxford, for f should have 
been overwhelmed, with my [health] in its present state. 

C. J>. to J. I>. Rooler. [July 1860.1 

, . * I have just read the QuaTierhj,'^ It is uncommonly 
clever ^ it picks out with skill all the most conjectural parts, 

* Quarferhj BfMcw, July 1860. The artide in question was by 
Wilberforce, llishop of Oxfed, and was afterwards puhhshod in his 
Fsmys Contributexl to tU Quarterly Ileview, 1874. In the 

ii. p. 182, Mr. Uuxley has f^ven some accoimt ot this article. 

I quote a few hues “ Bince Lord Brougham assailed Dr. loimg, the 
woild has seen no such Bpccimen of the insolence of a shallow pretender 
io a Master in Science as this rematkahle pmduct ion, m which ono ot 
the most exact of observers, most cautions of rcasoucTs, and most eandhd 
of expositors, of this or any other age, is held up to sc^nn as a flighty 
person, who cjidcavourB ‘ io prop up his utterly roiten fahne of guess and 
poeculationf and wliosc ‘mode of dealing 'with natoro is reprobated 
as ‘iittf'rly dlshononTahlc to Natural Bcienoc.^^^ The passage Irom 
the Anti-lfacobin, referred to in the letter, gives the history of the 
evolution of space from the “primtcval point or punctmji mUenf of 
the univeTSC,” which is conceived to liave moved ‘forward m a right 
lino, ad ipfinUum, till it grew^ thed ; after which tlio right line, which it 
had venerated, would begin to put itself in motion m a lateral dii^ctiou, 
descilbing an area of infinite extent. TMs area, as soon as it became 
conscious of its own cxisteTiCO, would begin to jisccnd or descend 
according as its specific gravity would determine it, forming an immense 
solid space fifled with vacuum, and capable of containing the present 

TUe^ follow! ucr fp 2GB) may aerve as an example of the passages in 
wldch loTcvi?wfcx refois to Sir Charles Lyell That^ Mr. Darwin 
should have wande^red from this broad highway of nature s works into 
the hingle of fnncifTil assumption is no small evil. We trust that no is 
mistaken in believing that he may count Bir C. Lyell as one of his 
converts. We know, indeed, the strength of the temptations which lie 
can bring to bear upon his geological brother, , . . Yet no man has been 
more distinct and more logical in the denial of the transmutation of 
£peci(?s than Sir C. Lyell, and that not in the mfoncy ol bLS smcntihc 
life but ill its Ml vigour and maturity.” The Bishop goes on to appeal 
to Lyell in order that with his help “this flimsy speculation may be as 
completely put down as was what in spite of all denials we mi^fc venturo 
to caO its twin though less instructed brother, the Vedige^ of Crea^. 

With Tcferciicc to this article, Mr. Brodie Inncs, my father s old inend 
and noi^ldioiir w^rites “ Most men would have been annoyed by an 
article W?itten with the Bishf>p*s acemstomed vigour, a mixture of argument 
and ridicule Mr. Darwin was writing on some panfih matter, and put a 
postscript— * If you have not seen the last Q^Hf-rly, do get it; the 
Bishop of OxJbrd has made such capital fun of me and my grandfatlmr. 
By a curious eoiuoidonoe, when I received the letter, I "vvas staying in the 
same house with the Bisiiop, and showed it to him Ho said, ^ I am very 
glad he takes it in that way, he is such a capital follow ■ 
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and brings forward well all tlie difficulties. It quizzes me 
quite splendidly by quoting the Anti-Jacohm versus my Grand- 
father. You arc not alluded to, iior, strange to say, Huxley; 
and I can plainly see, liore and there, ^ — 's hand. Tho 
cencliiding pages will make Lyell shako in his shoos. By 
Jove, if he stick to us, he wdl! be a real hero. Good-uight. 
Yuur well-quizzed, but not sorrowful, and aifeetionate friend, 

C.D. 

I can see there has been soino queer tampering with the 
review, for a page has been cut out and reprinted. 

The following extract from a letter of Sept* 1st, 1860, is of 
interest, not only as show ing that Lyell was still conscientiously 
working out his conversion, but also and especially as illus- 
trating the remarkable fact that hardly any of my father^ 
critics gave him any new ohjectioiis — so fruitful had been his 
jiondcrings of twenty years — 

have been much interested by your letter of the 28th, 
received this morning. It has delighted me, because it demon- 
strates that yon have thought a good deal lately on Natural 
Selection. Few thiugs have surprised mo more than the entire 
paucity of objections and difficulties new to me in the jniblished 
reviews. Yium remarks are of a different stamp and new to 
me.^' 

C. /). to Am Gray, [Hartfield, Sussex] July 22nd [I860]. 

Mt dear Gray, — Owing to absence from home at wator-eure 
and then having to move my sick girl to wkence I am now 
writing, I have only lately read the discussion in Proc. 
American Acad.,^ and now I caimot resist expressing my 
sincere admiration of your most clear powers of reasoniiig. As 
Hooker lately said in a note to mo, you are more than amj one 
else tho thorough master of the subject. I declare that you 
know my book as well as I do myself; and bring to the 
question new lines of illustration and ai^g ament hi a manner 
which exeites my astonishment and almost my envy 1 1 I 

* April lOib, ISGO Dr. Gmy criticEscd in detail “several of the 
positions takoiL at the proeediug meeting by Mr. [J. A,] Lowoll, Frof. 
Bowen and Prof. Agassiz ” It was reprinted in tho Athensemnf Aug, 4th, 
1860. 

: t On Sept. 2Gtb, i860, he wrote in the same sense to Gray; — “Yon 
never touch tbo subject without making it eleai-er. I look at it as even 
more extraordinary that you never say a word or nao an epithet which 
docs not express fully my meauing. Now Lyell, HfHikcr, and others, 
who perfectly uudorshmd my hook, yet sometimes use expressions to 
which I demur,” 

It 2 
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adniire tliese discneftiousj I almost more than your 

^^rticle in s JournaL Every single word Boems 

weighed carefully, and tells like a 82-pound shot. It makes 
me much Avish (but I knoAV that you have not time) that you 
eould write more in detail, and giTO, for instance, the facts on 
the variability of the American wild fruits* The Athe^tseuvi 
has the largest circulathmj and I have sent my copy to the 
editor with a request that ho AAOuld republish the first dis- 
cussion ; I much fear he will not, as he reviewed the subject in 
80 hostile a spirit, , * * I shall he curious [to seej, and will 
order the August number, as soon as I know that it contains 
your review of reviews. My conclusion is that yon have made 
a mistake in being a botanist, you ought to have been a lawyer. 

The following passages from a letter to Huxley (Dec, 2nd, 
1860) may serve to show what was my father’s view of the 
position of the subject, after a year's experience of revie were, 
critics and converts : — 

I have got fairly sick of hostile reviews, ^Nevertheless, 
they have been of use in showing me when to expatiate a little 
and to introduce a feAv* new discussions, 

“ I entirely agree with you, that the difleulties on my notions 
are terrific, yet having seen what all the Eeviews have said 
against me, I have far more confidence in the general truth of 
the doctrine than I formerly had. Another thing gives mo 
confidence, vi^. that some who went half an inch with me now 
go further, and some who were bitterly opposed are now less 
bitterly opposed, , , , I can pretty plainly see that, if my 
view is ever to bo generally adopted, it will be by young men 
growing up and replacing the old woikers, and then young ones 
finding that they can gioup facts and seurcb out new lines of 
investigation better on the notion of descent, than on that of 
creation,’’ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE SPEEAB OF nVOLUTrON, 

1801 ^ 1871 . 

The beginning of the year 1861 saw my father engaged on the 
3rd edition (2000 copies) of the Origin, which was largely 
corrected and added to, and was published iu April, 1861, 

On July 1, he started, with his family, for Torquay, where 
he remained until August 27^ — a holiday Avhieh he characteris- 
tically enters in his diary as eight weeks and a day,” The 
liouse he occupied was in Hesketh Orescent, a pleasantly placed 
row of houses close above the sea, somewhat removed from 
what was then the main body of the town, and not far from the 
beautiful cliifed coast-lino in the neighbourhood of Auatey's 
Cove, 

During the Torquay holiday, and for the remainder of the 
year, he Avorkod at the fertilisation of orchids. This part of 
the year 1861 is not dealt wdth in the present cliaptor, because 
(iis explained in tho preface) the record of his life, seems to 
become clearer when the whole of his botanical work is placed 
together and treated separately. The prosont chapter will, 
therefore, include only the progress of Ins work in tho diroction 
of a general amplification of the Origin of Species— e.g., tho 
publication of Animals and Plants and the Pescent of Man. 
It will also give some idea of the growth of belief in evolutionary 
doctrines. 

With regard to the third edition, he wrote to Mr, Murray in 
December, I860 : — 

“ I shall be glad to bear when you have decided how many 
copies you will print off— the more the better for me in all 
ways, as far as compatible Avith safety ; for I hope never again 
to make so many corrections, or rather additions, which I havo 
made in hopes of making my many rather stupid reviewers at 
least understand what is meant, I hope and think I shall 
improve the book considerably,” 

An interesting feature in tho now edition was the '‘Hie- 
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torieal Sketcli of tlie Eecent Progress of Oxiinion on tlic Origin 
of Species," ^ wlncbi now appeared for tho f rst time, and was 
continued in tlie later editions of the work. It bears a strong 
iicpreee of tLe author’s personal character in the ohYions wish 
to do full justice to all his predecessors,^ — though eyen in this 
respect it has not oseai>ed some adverse criticism. 

A passage in a letter to Hooker (March 27, 1861) gives the 
history of one of his corrections, 

“ Hero is a good joke : H. C. Watson (who, I fancy and hope, 
is going to review the new edition of the Origin) says that in 
the first four paragraj>hs of the introduction, the words ^ 1/ 
' me,’ ‘ my,’ occur forty-three times ! I was dimly conscious 
of the accursed fact* He says it can bo cxidaitied phreno- 
logical ly, which I suppose civilly means, that I am the most 
egotistically self- sufficient man alive ; j>erhaps so* I wonder 
whether he will print this pleasing fact ; it beats Imllow^ the 
parentheses in Wollaston’s writing, 

J am, niy dear Hooker, ever yours, 

^^0* Hakwik. 

“ PH*— 'Bo not spread this pleasing joke ; it is rather too 
biting, 

He wrote a couple of years later, 1863, to Asa Gray, in a 
manner which HlustratcB liis use of the personal pronoun in tho 
earlier editions of the Origin 

Yon spieak of Lyell as a judge ; now what I complain of is 
that lie declines to be a judge . . * . I Imve sometimes almost 
wished that Lyell had pronounced against me* When I say 
^me/ I only mean change of sjoecies hij descenL Tliat seems to 
me the turning-point. Personally, of course, I care much 
about Hatural Selection ; but that seems to mo utterly unim- 
pjortant, compared to the question of Creation or Modification," 

He was, at first, alone, and felt himself to ho st> in maintain- 
ing a rational w^orkablc theory of Evolution* It was thcroforo 
perfectly natural that he shonhi speak of “ my " theory. 

Towards the end of the present year (1861) the final arrange- 
ments for tho first Prcnch edition of the Origin were completed^ 
and in September a copy of the third English edition was 
despatched to Mdlle, Clemence Eoycr, who undertook the 

^ The Hietorical 8ketnli had already appeared in the first Germau 
edition (i 860) and the Americaii edition, l3ionn states in the German 
edition (footnote, p. 1) that it was his critique in the N. Jahrhudi fur 
Mineralogia that suggested to my father the idea of such a sketch* 
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w^ork of translation* The book was now spreading on the 
Continent, a Dutch edition had appeared, and, as we have seen, 
a German translation had been published in 1860* In a letter 
to Hr* Murray (September 10, 1861), ho wrote, ‘‘My book 
seems exciting much attention in Germany, judging from the 
number of discussions sent me*" The silence had been broken, 
and in a few years the voice of German science was to become 
ono of the strongest of the advocates of L volution* 

A letter, June 23, 1861, gave a pleasant echo from the Con- 
tinent of the growth of his views ; — 



Hugh Falconer * to C. Banmn. 31 Saolivillo St., W., 

June 23, 1861* 

My deau Bae’wik,— 1 have been to Adelsbcrg cave and 
brought back with me a live I^roteus anguinm, designed for you 
from tho moment I got it ; «'.c* if yon have got an aquarium and 
would care to have it, I only returned last night from tho 
Continent j and hearing from your brother that you are about to 
go to Torc^uay, I lose no time in making yon the offer. The 
poor dear animal is still alive— although it has had no appre- 
ciable means of sustenance for a month— and 1 am most 
anxious to get rid of the responsibility of starving it longer. 
In your hands it will thrive and Imve a fair chance of being 
dovelojjed without delay into some type of the Columhidte 
say a Pouter or a Tumbler. 

My clear Darwin, 1 have been ramhling through tho north ol 
Italy, and Germany lately* Everywhere have I heard your 
views and your admirable essay eauvassed the views of course 
often dissented from, according to the special bias of tho 
speaker— hut the work, its lionesty of purpose, grandem* of 
conception, felicity of illustration, and courageous exposition, 
always referred to in terms of the highest ad miration. And 
among your warmest friends no ono rejoiced more heartily in 
the just appireeiation of Charles Darwin than did, 

Yours very truly. 

My father replied : — ^ ^ ^ 

^ Down [June 24, 1861]. 

My deae Falcokee, — I have just received your note, and by 
good luck a day earlier than properly, and I lose not a moment 

* Hugh Ealmuor, bom 1809, died 18G5. Chiefly Imown as a palieou- 
tologiet, althougii employed aa a botanist during his whole cureer m 
India, where he was a medical ofiieer in the H.K.I.O. fecrviee* 
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in anewering yon, and ttankiiig yon Jioartily for your offer of 
the Yalnable specimen ; hut I have no a.(]^uarium and shall soon 
start for Torq^iiay, so that it would he a thousand pities that I 
should haYC it. Yet I should certainly iniieh like to see xtj 
hut I fear it is imj>ossihle* Would not the Zoological Society 
he the best place? and then the interest which many would 
take in this extraordinary animal w'ould repay you for your 
trouble. 

Kind as you have been in taking this trouble and offering mo 
this specimen, to tell tho truth I value your note more than the 
specimen, I shall keep your note amongst a very few precious 
letters. Tour kindness has quite touched mo. 

Tours affectionately and gratefully. 

My father, who had the strongest belief in the value of Asa 
Gray*s help, was anxious that his evolutionary WTitings shc>ukl 
be more widely known in England, In the autumn of 1860, 
and the early part of 1861, helxad a good deal of correspondence 
with him as to the publication, in the form of a i>ampHct, of 
Gray’s three articles in the. July, August, and October numbers 
of the Atlantic Monthly ^ 18 GO, 

The reader will find these articles republished in Dr. Gray’s 
Darwiniana^^ p. 87, under the title ^Natural Selection not 
inconsistent with Natural Theology,” The pamphlet found 
many admirers, and my father believed that it w'as of much 
value in lessening opposition, and making converts to Evolution, 
His high opinion of it is showm not only in his letters, hut by 
the fact that he inserted a special notice of it in a prominent 
placG in the third edition of the Origin. Lycll, among others, 
recognised its value as an antidote to the kind of ciiticism from 
which the cause of Evolution suffered. Thus my father wrote 
to Dr. Gray : “ Just to exemplify the use of your pamphlet, the 
Bishoj) of London w'as asking Lyell -what he thought of the 
review in tho Quafierlyy and Lyell answered, ^ Head Asa Gray 
in the Ailanticl ” 

On the same subject he wrote to Gray iu tho following 
year : — 

I believe that your pamphlet has done my book great 
good ; and I thank you from my heart for myself : and 
helieving that tho views are in large part true, I must think 
that you l^avo done natural science a good turn. Natural 
Beleetion seems to he making a little progress in England and 
on the Continent ; a new German edition is cullod for, and a 
French one has just appeared.” 

The following may serve as an example of the form assumed 
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between these friends of the animosity at that time so strong 
between England and America ^ \ — 

“ Talking of boolts, I am in the middle of one which pleases 
me, though it is very innocent food, visj. Miss Cooper’s Jov/mal 
of a Who is she ? She seems a very clever 

woman, and gives a capital account of the battle between our 
and your weeds.ij" Does it not hurt your Tankee pride that we 
thrash you so confotmdedly ? I am sure Mrs. Gray will 
stick ixp for your own weeds. Ask her whether they are not 
more honest, downright good sort of weeds. The book gives an 
extremely pretty picture of one of your villages ; but I sec 
your autumn, though so much more gorgeous than ours, comes 
on sooner, and that is one comfort,” 

A question constantly recurring in the letters to Gray Is that 
of design, Eor instance : — 

“Your question what would convince me of design is a 
poser. If X saw’’ an angel come down to teach us good, and I 
w^ae convinced from others seeing him that I was not mad, I 
should believe in design. If I conld be convinced thorougbJy 
that life and mind was in an unlcnown way a function ol other 
imponderable force, I should bo convinced. If man was made 
of brass or iron and no w'ay connected with any other organism 
which had ever lived, 1 should perhaps be convinced. But this 
is childish w'riting, 

“ I have lately been corresponding with Lyell, who, I think, 
adopts your idea of the stream of variation having been led or 
designed, I have asked him (and ho says he will hereafter 
reflect and answer me) whether he believes that tbe sbajje of my 
nose was designed. If he does I have nothing more to say. If 
not, seeing what Fanciers have done by selecting individual 
differences in the nasal bones of pigeons, I must think that it is 
illogical to suppose that tho variations, w'hich natural selection 
preserves fi>r the good of any being, have been designed. But 
I know that I am in tho same sort of muddle (as I have said 

* In his letters to Gray there arc also numerous references to the 
American wht. I give a single j>asKage. “ I never knew tbe newspapers 
so profoundly intcrestiitg. North America docs not do England justice ; 
I have not seen or heard of a soul who is not with tho North. Bonie fc\v\^ 
and I am one of them, everii wish to God, thongh at the loss of millions ct 
lives, that the North would proclaim a crusade against slavery. In tho 
1 011 °' -run, a inillion horrid deaths would be amply repaid in the cause oi 
humanity. What wondorful times we live iu ! Blassachusetta seems to 
show noble enthusiasm. Great God 1 how 1 shonld like to see the greatest 
curse on — slavery — abolished 

t This refers to tlie remarkahle fact that niany introduced European 
weeds have spread over large parts of the United States. 
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before) aa all tbc world seems to be ia with respect to free will, 
yet with everything supposed to have been foreseen or pre- 
ordained/^ 

The shape of his nose would perhaps not have been used as 
an illustration, if he had remembered Fitz-Boy's objection to that 
feature (see Autoldograpk^^ p, 26)* llo should, too, have re- 
membered the difficulty of predicting tho value to an organism 
of an apparently unimportant character* 

In England Professor Huxley -was at work in tho evolutionary 
canso. He gave, in 1862, tw^o lectures at Edinburgh on Hhr/a 
Place in Nature* My father wrote 

“I am heartily glad of your success in tho !Xorth, By 
Jove, you have attacked Bigotry in its stronghold, I thought 
you would have been mobbed* I am so glad that you will 
publish your Lectures, You scorn to have kept a due medium 
between extreme boldness and caution, I am heartily glad that 
all went off so wcll*^’ 

A review,* by F* W, Hutton, afterwarda Professor of Biology 
and Geology at Canterbury, Z*, gave a hopeful note of 
the time not far off when a broader view of the argument 
for Evolution would be accepted. My father wrote to the 
author f : — 

Down, April 20th, 1S6I- 

Hear Sin,— I hope that you will permit me to thank you for 
sending me a copy of your paper in tho Geologht^ and at the 
same time to express my opinion that you have done the subject 
a real service by the highly original, striking, and condensed 
manner with which you have put the case* 1 am act a ally 
weary of telling people that I do not pretend to adduce direct 
evidencG of one species changing into another, but that I believe 
that this view in the main is correct, bocauso so many phenomena 
can bo thus grouped together and explained. 

But it is generally of no use, I cannot make persons see this, 
I generally throw in their teeth the universally admitted theory 
of the undulations of light — neither tho undulations, nor the 
very existence of ether being proved — yet admitted because the 
view explains so much. You are one of the very few who have 
seen this, and have now put it most forcibly and clearly* I am 
much pleased to see how^ carefully you have read my book, and 
what is far more important, reflected on so many points with an 
independent spirit. As I am deeply interested in the subject 

Geologifdf ISGI, p. 132, 

t The is published in a lecture by Pmfessor Hnttcn given before 
the Philosoph, lustitutc, Oanterbuiy, N.Z., Sept. 12th, 1887, 
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(and I hope not exclusively under a personal point of view) I 
could not resist venturing to thank yon for the right good 
service which you have done. Pray believe me, dear sir. 

Yours faithfully and obliged. 

It was a still more hopeful sign that work of the first rank 
in value, conceived on evolutionary principles, began to be 
published* 

My father expressed this idea in a letter to tho late Mr, Bates* ^ 
Under a general point of view, I am <]^uite convinced 
(Hooker and Huxley took the same view some months ago) 
that a philosophic view of nature can solely be driven into 
natimalists by treating special subjects as you have done/^ 

This refers to Mr. Bates’ celebrated paper on mimicry, with 
which the following letter deals 

Down Not, 20 [18G2]. 

Dear Bates,— I have just finished, after several reads, your 
paper, I In my opinion it is one of the most remarkable and 

* Mr. Bates is perhaps most widely known through his delightful The 
on tho Anvmms, It was with regard to this book that my 
father wrote (April 1863) to the author:— I Lave fiiiLshed vol i. My 
cviticisius may be eoudeused into a siogle sou ton ce, namely, that it is the 
best work of Xataral History Travels ever pnUished in England, Your 
atylo seems to me admirable. Nothing can be bettor than the discission 
on the struggle for existence, and noth log better than the de scrip lion of 
the Forest scenery. It is a grand bonk, and whether or not it sella 
quickly, it will last. Yon have spoken out boldly on Species p and 
boldu^s on tho subject seems to get rarer and rarer. How beautifully 
iUiistrated it 

t Mr. Bates' paper, * Contributions to an Insect Fauna of tlic Amazons 
Valley^ (Linn, Soc. Tmm. xxiii, 1862), in which the now familiar subject 
of mimicry was fonmied. My father wrote a short review of it in the 
Naiaral HUtory Bemew, 1863, p, 213, parts of which ocour almost 
verbatim in the later editions of the Origin of Spooios. A striking 
passage occurs in the review, showing the diilicalties of the case from a 
creationist's point of view : — 

By what means, it may be asked, have so many butterflies of the 
Amazonian region acquired their deceptive dress ? Most naturalists will 
answer that they were thus clothed from the hour of their creation — an 
answer which will generally he so far triumphant that it can bo met only 
by longKlrawn arguments ; but it is imide at the expense of putting an 
e fleet ual bar to all further inquiry. In this particular case, moreover, 
the creationist will meet with special dillicultieB ; for many of the 
mimicking forms of Leptuiis can be shcjwn by a gr^ulualed series to bo 
merely varieties of one speeie^s ; other luimickers are undoubtedly distinct 
species, or even distinct genera. So again, some of the mimicked forms 
can be khovvn to be merely varieties ; but the greater imniber must he 
ranked as distinct species. Htsnce the creationist will have to admit that 
some of these forms have bec<jme imitators, by means of the laiivs of 
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5idmirable papers I ever read in my life* The mimetic cases 
are truly luaryellous^ and you connect excellently a host of 
analogous facts* The iilustrations are beautiful, and seem veiy 
well chosen ; but it would have saved the reader not a little 
trouhlo, if the name of each had been engraved below each 
sejmratG figure* Ko doubt this would have put the engraver 
into fits, as it would have destroyed the beauty of the plate* I 
am not at all surprised at sucb a paper having consumed much 
time* I am rejoiced that I passed over the whole subject in the 
Origin^ for I should have made a precious mess of it* You have 
most clearly stated and solved a wonderful problem* No 
doubt with most people this will be the cream of the paper ; but 
I am not sure that all your facts and reasonings on variation, and 
on the segregation of complete and semi complete species, is not 
really more, or at least as valuable a part, I never conceived 
tho process nearly so clearly before ; one feels present at the 
creation of new forms, I wish, how^ever, you had enlarged a 
little rdore on the pairing of similar varieties ; a rather moro 
numerous body of facts seems hero wanted. Then, again, what 
a host of curious miscellaneous obscivations tlierc arc — as on 
related sexual and individual variability r these will some day, 
if I live, be a trcasui'o to me, 

"VVitb respect to mimetic resemblance being so common with 
insects, do you not think it may be connected with their small 
size; they cannot defend themselves; they cannot escape by 
Slight, at least, from birds, therefore they escape by trickery and 
deception ? 

I have one serious criticism to make, and that is ^ahout the 
title of the paper ; I cannot but think that you ought to have 
called prominent attention in it to the luimetic resemblances* 
Your paper is too good to be largely a^^preciated by the mob of 
naturalists without souls; but, rely on it, that it will have Imting 
value, and I cordially congratulate you on your first great work. 
You will find, I should thiuk, that Wallace will appreciate it* 
How gets on your hook ? Keep your spirits up* A boolc is no 

voriatiou, wliilei; others he must look at as scparatelj created under their 
prosetii; guiSB ; ho will further have to a{lTnit ^at soine have been created 
in imitation of forms not themselves created as we now see them, but due 
to the laws of vaiiatton 1 Professor Agassiz, indeed, would thiuk nothing 
of this difliculty ; for he believes that not only each species and e^iok 
variety, but that groups of individuals, though identically the same, 
when inhabiting distinet countries, have been all separately created in 
due proportional nnnihera to the wants of each land. Not many 
naturalists will he content thus to believe that varieties and individuals 
have been turned out all ready made, almost as u mamifaetiireir turns out 
toys according to the temporary demand of the market,’' 
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light labour, I have been better latel}^ and working hard, but 
my health is very indifierent. How iB your health ? Belie vo 

me. dear Bates, , 

Yours very sincerely. 



1863* 

Although the battle"®" of Evolution was not yet won, the 
growth of belief was undoubtedly rapid. So that, for instance, 
Charles Kingsley could write to F. D. Manrico f : 

The state of tho scientific mind is most curious ; Parwin is 
conquering everywhere, and rushing in like a flood, by the mere 

force of truth and fact*” ^ 

The change did not proceed without a certain amount oi 
persoual bitterness. My father wroto in February, 1^6^:— 
Wbat an accursed evil it is that there should be all this 
qiiaiTclliDg within what ought to be the peaceful realms of 

science,” , . i. i t i 

I do not desire to keep alive the memories of dead quarrels, 

but some of the burning questions of that day are too important 
from tho biographical point of view to bo altogether omitted. 
Of this sort is the history ef Lyells conversion to Evolution, 
It led to no flaw in the friendship of the two men principally 
concerned, but it shoolt and irritated a number of smaller 
people* Lycll was like the Mississippi in flood, and as he 
changed his course, the dwellers on the banks were angered 
and Ihightened by the general npsetting of landmarks* 

G. B. io J. D, Eooher, Down, Feb* 2d [1863], 

My dear IIooker — I am astonished at your note, I have 
not seen the Athenseum^ but I have sent for it, and may get it 
to-morrow ; and will then say what I think, 

* m Hiixlov was as usual active in guiding and stimulating tlie 
^►owin^ncndency to tolerate acc^^pt the views set forth in the OngtJi 
of 3pecie^. He gave a sei-ios of lectures to working men at the School of 
Mines ill November, 186'2. These wore printed m 1SG3 from the 
shorthand notes of Mr. May, as six little blue hooks, pneo M. eaok, 
nnrkr the title, Our Knoidtdge of the Games of Orgame ^ature. 

t Ningslcy's vol. ii* p. i n. 

t In the Aniimdt^j of Man, first edition, p, 4S0, Lyell criticised some^ 
what severely Owen's account of the diflerence between the Human and 
Simian bmins. The number of the here refer re<l lo (lyGd, 

T> 262) contains a reply by Professor Owen to Lyell s stpeturcs. im 
Kurprise expressed by my father was at the revival of a controversy which 
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I Lave read LyelPs Look. [ The Aniiquity of Man f The 
wLoIg certainly struck me as a compiiation, but of tbe Ligticst 
class, for when possible the facts Lavo been verified on the spot, 
making it almost an original work. The Glacial chapters seem 
to me best, and in parts magnificent. I could hardly judge 
about Man, as all the gloss and novelty was completely worn 
ofP. But certainly the aggregation of tho ovidoneo prodiieed a 
very striking effect on my mind. The chapter comparing 
language and changes of species, scorns most ingcmoiis and 
interesting. He has shown great skill in picking out salient 
points in the argument for change of species ; but I am deeply 
disappointed (I do not mean personally) to find that his timidity 
prevents him giving any judgment. . , . From all my com- 
munications with him, I must ever think that he has really 
entirely lost faith ^ in the immutability of species ; and yet one 
of his strongest sentencas is nearly as follows ; If it should 
eyer | bo rendered highly probable that species change l>y 
variation and natural selection/^ &c. &c. I had hoped he would 
have guided the public as far as his own belief went, . . . One 
thing does please me on this subject, that ho seems to appreciate 
yoTir work. 5?o doubt the public or a part may he induced to 
think that, as he gives to us a larger space than to Lamarck, 
lie must think that there is something in our views- When 
reading the brain chapter, it struck me forcibly that if he had 
said openly that he believed in change of species, and as a 
consequence that man was derived from some Qiiadrumanous 
animal, it would have been very proper to have disoussed by 
compilation the differences in the most important organ, vis. the 
brain. As it is, tlie chapter seems to me to come in rather by 
the head and shoulders, I do not think (hut then I am as pre- 
judiced as Falconer and Huxley, or moro so) that it is too 
severe; it struck me as given with judicial force. It might 
perhaps be said with truth that he had no business to judge on 
a subject on which he knows nothing; hut compilers must do 
tills to a certain extent. (You know I value and rank high 
compilers, being one myself !) 

The Lyclls are coming here on Sunday evening to stay till 
Wednesday. I dread it, hut I must say how much disappointed 
I am that he has not spoken out on species, still less on man. 

evorj one believed to be closed. Profesaor liuxlev Timm^ 

Oct. 25th, 18G2, quoted in Tlace in Ndture, p. 117) spoke of the 

two years during which this preposterous coutroversy has dragged its 
wearv length.^’ And this no doubt expressed a very general feeling. 

* This ahonld obviously luu, “ that at one time he entirely had faithf ’ 

t The italics are not Lycirs. 
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And the host of the joke is that lie thinks he has acted with tho 
courage of a martyr of old. I hope I may have taken an 
exaggerated view of his timidity, and sliall he glad 

of yonr opinion on this head. When I get his book 1 turned 
over the pages, and saw he had discussed the subject of species, 
and said that I thought he would do more to convert the public 
than all of us, and now (which makes the case vrorse for me) I 
mnstj in common honesty, retract- I wish to Heayen he had 
said not a wo'rd on the subject. 



G. D. to C. LyelL Down, March 6 [1863]. 

... I have been of course deeply Interested by your book. ^ 
I have hardly any remarks worth sending, but will scribble a 
little on what most interested me. But I will first get out what 
I hate saying, viz. that I have been greatly disappointed that 
you liave not given judgment and spolicn fairly out what you 
think about the derivation of species. 1 should have been 
contented if you had boldly said that species have not been 
separately created, and had thrown as much doubt as you like 
on how far variation and natural selection suffices. I hope to 
llcavcn I am wrong (and from wLat you say about Who well it 
seems so), but I cannot see how your chapters can do more 
good than an extraordinary able review. I think the Farthenon 
is right, that you will leave the public in a fog, Ko doubt 
they may infer that as you give more space to myself, ■Wallace, 
and Hooker, than to Lamarck, you think more of us. But I 
had always thought that your judgment would have been an 
epoeb in tbe subject. All that is over with me, and 1 will only 
think on tho admirable skill witli which you Lave selected the 
striking points, and explained them. IVo praise can ho too 
strong, in my opinion, for the inimitable chapter on language 
in comparison wuth species. . . • 

I know you will forgive me for writing with peiffect freedom, 
for you must know liow deeply I respect you as my old honoured 
guido and master. I heartily hope and expect that your book 
will liave a gigantic circulation, and may do in many ways as 
much good as it ought to do. I am tired, so no more. I have 
written so briefly that you will have to guess my moaning. I 
fear my remarks are hardly worth sending. Farewell, with 
kindest remembrance to Lady Lyell, 

Ever yours. 



^ The AilUfimty of Mitn. 
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A letter from Lyell to Hooter (Mar. 9, 18 G3), publlslied in 
Lycirs Li fa and LeiieTB, toL ii. p, 36 ij allows wLat was his 
feeling at the time : — 

He [Darwin] seems nmeh tlisaijpoinled that I do not go 
farther ivith him, or do not speak out more, I can only say 
that I have spoken out to the full extent of my present con- 
victions, and even beyond my state of faeliruj as to man's nn- 
brokon descent from the brutes, and I Imd I am half converting 
not a few who w^ero in arms against Darwin, and are even now 
against Huxley,” Lyell speaks, too, of having had to abandon 
old and long cherished ideas, which constituted the charm to 
me of the theoretical part of the science in my earlier days, 
wlicn I bcliGved with Pascal in the theory, as Hallam terms it, 
of ‘ the archangel ruined,^ ” 

G, I), to 0. Lyell. Down, 12th [March, 1863], 

My dear Lyell, — I thank you for your very interesting and 
kind, I may say, charming letter, I feared you might he 
huffed for a little time with me. I know some men would have 
been so, . , . As you say that you have gone as far as you believe 
on the species question, I have not a word to say ; hut I must 
feel convinced that at times, judging from conversatiou, ex- 
pressions, letters, &c., you have as completely given up belief 
in immutability of specific forms as I have done, I must still 
think a clear expression from you, if yon conld have given it^ 
would ]iave been potent wuth the public, and all the more so, as 
you formerly held opposite opinions. The more I work, the 
more satisfied I become wdth variation and natural selection, 
but that part of the case I look at as lees important, though 
more interesting to mo personally. As you ask for criticisms 
on this head (and believe mo that I should not have made them 
unasked), I may specify (pp, 412, 413) that such ’words as Mr* 
D, labours to show,” “is believed by tho author to throw light,” 
would lead a common rciadcr to think that you yourself do nod 
at all agroG, but merely think it fair to givo my opinion. Lastly, 
you refer repeatedly to my view as a modification of Lamarck’s 
doctrine of development and progression. If this is your 
deliberato opinion there is nothing to bo said, but it does not 
soora so to me, Plato, Buffon, my grandfather before Lamarck, 
and others, propounded the obvious view that if species were 
not created separately they must have descended from otlmr 
species, and I can sec nothing else in common between the 
Origm and Lamarck, I believe this way of putting tho case is 
very injurious to its accoptancoj as it implies necessary pro- 
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gression, and closely connects Wallace's and my views with 
w'hat I consider, after two deliberate readings, as a wretched 
book, and ono from which (1 w'ell remember my surprise) I 
gained nothing. But I know you rani?: it higher, wdiich is 
curious, as it did not in the least shake your belief. But 
enough, and more than enough, Pleaso remomber you have 
brought it all do’wn on yourself! ! 

I am veiy sorry to hear about Falconer’s “ reclamation,” ^ I 
hate the very w^ord, and have a sincere affection for him. 

Did you ever read anything so wretched as tho AtJienBmm 
reviews of you, and of Huxloyt especially, Y^our object to 
make man old, and Huxley’s object to degrade him. The 
wretched writer has not a glimpse of what the discovery of 
scientific truth means. How splendid somo pages arc in 
Huxley, but I fear the book will not be popular. , . , 

In tho Athenseurn^ Mar, 28, 1862, p, 41 7, appeared a notice of 
Dr, Carpenter's book on ‘ Foramiiiifera,' which led to nioro 
skirmishing in the same journal. The article was remarkable 
for upholding spontaneous generation. 

My father wrote, Mar, 29, 1863 

“ Many thanks for AtkenBcmn^ received this morning, and to 
bo returned to-morrow morning. Who would have ever thought 
of the old stupid Aihenmmi taldng to Oken-like transcendental 
philosopliy written in Ovvenian style I 

“ It wdll he some time before we see ^ slime, protoplasm, &c,' 
generating a ne’w animal. But I havo long regretted that I 
truckled to public opinion, and used the Pcntateuchal term of 
creation, I by wdiich I really meant ‘ appeared' by some wliollj 
unknown process. It is mere rubbish, thinking at present of 
tho origin of life; one might as well thbik of the origin of 
matter,” 

Tho Aihenmmn continued to be a scientific battle-ground. On 
April 4, 1863, Falconer wrote a severe article on Lyell, And 

* Ealoojier, whom I [Lyell] rcfori’ed to oftener than to any otlier author, 
liays I have not done jiiatiuG to the part he took ia ret^nscitaLmg the cave 
<piestloTi, and say a he shall come out with a separate paj>er to prove it. 
1 ofiered to alter anything in tho new edition, but this he declined.”— 
C. Lyell to G. Darwin, March 11, 1863 ; Lyell’a vol ii. p. 364, 

t Fhwe in Nature, 1S63. 

J This rclei'a to a passage in which the reviewer of Dr. Carpeuter’^a 
book speaks of “ an operation of forced or a conourrence of forces which 
have now no place in nature/’ as being, “ a creative force, in fact, which 
Darwin could only express in Pentateuehal terms as the primordial form 
^ inks wliich life was first breathed / ” The conception of expressing a 
creative force as a primordial form is the reviewer’s. 

B 
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my fatlier wrote (^AthenseKM, 1863, p. 554), under the eloak o£ 
attacking Bponitaueoiis generation, to defend Evolution. In 
reply, an article appeared in the same Journal (May 2nd, 1863, 
p/58G), accusing my father of claiming for his views the 
exclusive merit of “connecting by an intelligible tbread of 
reasoning” a number of facts in morphology, &c. The writer 
remarks that, “The different genorolisations cited hy Mr, 
Darwin as being connected by an intelligible thread of reason- 
ing excliiBively through his attempt to explain specific tians- 
mutation are in fact related to it in this wise, that they have 
prepared the minds of naturalists for a bettor reception of such 
attempts to explain the way of the origin of species from 
species ” 

To this my father replied as follows in the AtJien^um of May 

Oti, 1863 ^ 

I bope that you will grant me spaoo to own that your 

reviewer is qmta correct when he states that any theory of 
descent will connect, “ by an intelLigihlo thread of reasoning ” 
the several generalizations before specified, I ought to have 
made this admission expressly ; with the reservation, however, 
that, as fai^ as I can judge, no theory so well explains or connects 
these several genera li stations (more especially the formation of 
domestic races in comparison with natural species, the principles 
of classification, embryonic resemblance, &c,) as tho theory, or 
hypothesisj or guess, if the reviewer so likes to call it, of 
JSTatural Selection, Eor has any other satisfactory explanation 
been over offered of tbo almost perfect adaptation of all organic 
beings to eacb other, and to their physical conditions of life, 
■Whether tho naturalist believes in tho views given hy Lamarck, 
hy Geofiroy St. Hilaire, by the author of the VeBtiyes,^ hy 
Mr. Wallace and myself, or in any otlier such view, signifies 
extremely little iu comparison with tho admission that spooies 
have descended from other species, and liave not been created 
immutable ; for he who admits this as a great truth has a wide 
field opened to him for further in^juiry. I believe, however, 
from what I see of tho progress of opinion on the Continent, 
and in this country, that tho theory of Hatural Selection will 
ultimately bo adopted, with, no doubt, many subordinato 
modifications and improvements. 

Chaulus Dauwik. 

In tlie follomng, he refers to the above letter to the 
Atliens&im : — 
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C. D. to J. HooJeer, Satuiday [May 11, 1863]. 

Mydeae Hook EE, — You give good advice about not writing in 
newspapers ; I bavo been guasliiiig my toctli at my own foDy j 

and this not caused by — 's sneers, which were so good that 

I almost enjoyed them. I have wnitten once again to own to a 
certain extent of truth in what ]ic says, and then if I am ever 
such a fool again, liave no mercy on me. I have read tbo sguib 
in Fuhlic Opinion;^ it is capital; if there is more, and you 
have a copy, do lend it. It shows well that a seientifio man 
had better bo ti’ampled in dirt than sf[uahble. 

In the following year (1864) he received the gi-eatest liononr 
which a scientific man can receive in this country, the Copley 
Medal of the Eoyal Bociety. It is presented at the Anniversary 
Meeting on St. Andrew’s Day (Hov. 30), tho medallist being 
usually present to receive it, but thixS the state of my father's 
health prevented. He wrote to Mr. Fox : — 

“ I was glad to see your hand- writ mg. Tho Copley, being 
open to all sciences and all the world, is reckoned a gi-eat 
honour ; hut excepting from several J?:ind letters, such things 
make little difference to mo. It shows, however, that Natural 
Sclcotion is making some progress in this conntry, and that 
pleases me. The subject, however, is safe in foreign lands.” 

The presentation of the Copley Medal is of interest in 
connection with wliat has gone before, inasmuch as it led to Bir 
C, Lyeil making, in his after-dinner speech, a “ confession of 
faith as to tho OriginJ^ Ho wrote to my father (Life of Sir 

^ Puhlifi Opmhni April 23. J8CB. A lively account of a police case, in 
which tbu quarrel 9 of scientific xnon aio ssatiriaed. Mr. Johu Bull gives 
evidonco that— 

The whole neighhourlioo^l was unsettled by their disputes ; Huxley 
quarrelled with Owen, Owen with Darwin, Lyell with Owen, Falconer and 
Frcsiwich with T^yeO, and Gray the menagerie man with everybody. Ho 
hri<l pleasure, however, in stating that Darwin was the quietest of the 
Het. They were alwayis picking bones with eaeli other and lighting over 
their gains. If cither of the gravel sifters or stono breakers found any- 
thing, be was obliged to conc<sal it immediately, or one of the old bone 
collectors would be sure to appropriate it first and deny the theft after- 
wards, and the consequent wrangling and disputes were as endless as they 
were wearisome. 

“ Lord Mayor. — Probably the clergyman of the parish might exert some 
influence over them ? 

“ The gentleman smiled, shook his head, and stated that he regretted 
to say that no class of men iiald so little attention to the opinions of tho 
clergy as that to which these unhappy luon belonged.’' 

S 2 
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a Lyell, vol, ii. p. 38d), I said I liad been forced to give up my 
old faith witlioiit tliorouglily seeing my way to a new one. Bat 
I tliink you would have been satisfied witli tbo length I went.” 
Lryeirs acceptance of Evolution was made public in the tenth 
edition of the Frind]^les^ published in 1867 and 1868. It was a 
sign of improvement j a groat triumph,” as my father called itj 
that an evolutionary article by Wallace , dealing with Lyoll s 
bookj should have appeared in the Quarterly Bemew (April, 
1869). Mr. Wallace wrote : — 

**Tho history of science hardly presents so striking an 
instance of youthfulncss of mind in advanced life as is shown 
by this abandonment of opinions so long held and so powerfully 
advocated ; and if wo bear in mind the exti^cme caution, com- 
bined with the ardent love of truth lyhich characterise every 
work which our author has produced, we shall be convinced 
that so great a change was not decided on without long and 
anxious deliberation, and that the views now adopted must 
indeed be supported by arguments of overwholmmg force. If 
for no other reason than that bir Charles Lyell in luB tenth 
edition has adopted it, tbo theory of 3Ir. Darwin deser\^es an 
attentive and respectful consideration from every earnest seeker 

after truth.” , , 

The incident of the Copley Medal is interesting as giving an 
index of the state of tho scientific mind at the time. 

My fathei- wrote; ‘'some of tlie old mombers of tlie 
EoyM are (iinto shoekod at my liaving the Copley.” _Ia 
tho Reader, Deeomber 3, 1864, Genoral Sahino’s presidential 
address at tho Anniversary Meeting is reported at some 
length. Special weight was laid on my father’s work in 
Geology, Zoology, and Botany, hut the Origin of Species was 
praised chiefly as containing a “ mass of observations,” &c. It 
is curious that as in the case of his election to the French 
Institute, BO in this case, he was honoured not for tho gi-eat 
work of his life, but for his less important work in special 

lilies, j- j? 1* 

I believe I am right iu saying that no little dissatisi action 
at the PresidenVe manner of allusion to the Origm w^as felt by 
some Follows of the Society. 

My father spoke justly when lie said that tho subject w^as 
safe in foreign lands.” In telling Lyell of the progress of 
opinion, ho wrote (March, 1868) 

A first-rate German nataralist (I now forget the name ! }, 
who has lately published a grand folio, has spoken out to the 
No doubt Hueokel, whoise mouograph on the Hadiolariu was pul- 
lisbed ia IBB’2. 
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utmost extent on the Origin. De Candolle, in a very good 
paper on ‘ Oaks/ goes, in Asa Gray’s opinion, as far as he 
himself does ; but De Candolle, in writing to me, says ^ wo 
think this and that ; ' so that I infer ho really goes to the full 
extent with me, aud tells me of a French good botanical 
palaeontologist * (name forgotten), Tvho wwites to Do Candolle 
that ho is sure that my views will ultimately prevail. But I 
did not intend to have written all this. It satisfies me wdth 
tho final results, but this result, I begin to see, w'ill take two or 
three life-times. The entooiologists arc enough to keep tho 
subject back for half a century.” 

The official attitude of French science was not very hopeful. 
Tho Secretaire Perpetuel of tbo Academie published an Mdoamen 
d/u Iwre de M. Barwin^ on which my father remarks : — ■ 

A great gun, Flourens, has written a little dull book | 
against me, which pleases me much, for it is plain that our 
good work is spreading in France.” 

Mr. Huxley, wFo reviewed the book,f <j^uotes the following 
passage from Flourens : — 

M. Darwin continue : Aucunc distinction absoluc n'a 4t6 
ot ne pent etre 4tablic entre los especes ct les varictes I Jo 
vous ai deja dit gue vous vous trompie^ ; uno distinction 
absoliie separe los varietes d’avcc les especes.” Mr. Huxley 
remarks on this, “ Being devoid of the blessings of an Academy 
in England, w^e aro unaccustomed to see our ablest meu treated 
iu this way even by a Perpetual Secretary.” After demon- 
strating M. Flourens’ misapprehension of Natural Selection, 
Mr. Huxley says, How one knows it all by imart, and with 
what relief one reads at p. 65, Je laissc M. Darwin.’ ” 

Tho deterrent efiect of the Academie on the spread of 
Evolution in France has been most striking. Even at the 
present day a member of the Institute does not feel finite 
happy in owning to a belief in Darwinism. e may indeed 
be thankful that we aro devoid of such a blessing,” 

Among the Germans, be w'as fast gaining supporters. 
In 1865 ho began a correspondence with the distinguished 
Naturalist, Frit^ Miillor, then, as now, resident in Brazil* 
They never met, but the correspondence with Miillcr, w'hioh 
continued to the close of my father’s life, was a source of 
very great pleasure to him. My impression is that of all his 
unseen friends Fritz Miiller was the one for whom bo had 

^ The Marquis de Saporta, - -n ts 

t Examejh du licre de I/. Darwin &ur Vorigine des espoces^ Far F. 
Flourens. Svo. Paris, 1861. 

% Lay Senmnd;, p. i)2B. 
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the troupes); rogaril, Fritz MlOIer ia tlic brotlier of anotlior 
diatiiiguishofl man, tho late Hermarni Miillerj tlio author of 
Dm Befrudiiung der Blmnm (Tho Feii;ilisation of Flowers), 
ami of mueli other yaluable vvorlc. 

The occasion of writing to Fritz Muller was the latteFs 
bookj Fiir Barwm, which was afterwards translated hy Mr. 
Dallas at my father’s suggestion, under tho title FaeU and 
ArgummU for Barimi. 

JShortly afterwards, iu 1866, began his connection with 
rrofessor Yietor Cams, of Leipzig, who undertook the trans- 
lation of the 4th edition of the Orighi, From this time 
forward Professor Oar us continued to translate my fathers 
hooks into German. The conscientious care with which this 
worlt "was done was of material service, and I well rememher 
the admiration (mingled with a tinge of vexation at his own 
shortcomings) with which my father used to receive tho lists of 
oversights, &e., which Professor Cams discoYcrod in the course 
of translation. The connection was not a mere business one, 
but was cemented by warjoi feelings of regard on both sides. 

About this time, too, ho came in contact with Professor 
Ernst Haeckel, whose inhneuee on Gorman science has been so 
powerful. 

The earliest letter which I have seen from my father to 
Professor Haeckel, was written in 1865 ^ and from that time 
forward they corresponded (though not, I think, with any regu- 
larity) up to the end of my father^ s life* His friendship with 
Haeckel w^as not merely the growth of correspondence, as was 
tho case with some others, for instance, Fritz Muller. Haeckel 
paid more than one visit to Down, aud these were thoroiighly 
enjoyed hy my father. The following letter wdll serve to show 
tho strong feeling of regard which he entertained for his corre- 
spondent — a feeling which I have often heard him emphatically 
express, and w'hich was warmly returned. The book referred 
to is HacckcPs GeneTelU Morphologic^ published in 1866, a copy 
of which my father received fVom the author in January, 1867. 

Dr* F. Krause * has given a good account of Professor 
HacckcVs services in the cause of Evolution. After speaking 
of the lukewarm reception which the Origin met with in 
Germany on its first publication, he goes on to describe tho 
first adherents of the new faith as more or less popular writers, 
not especially likely to advance its acceptance with the 
professorial or purely scientific world. And he claims for 
Haeckel that it was his advocacy of EYolution in his Badio- 

* Charles Barivin und sein VerMlimss 1885. 
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laria (1862), and at the Yersammlung” of mturaliats at 
Stettin in 1863, that placed tho Darwinian question for the 
first time publicly before the forum of German science, and 
his enthusiastic propagaudism that chiefly con trihut od to its 
success. 

Mr. Huxley, writing in 1869, paid a high tribute to Professor 
Haeckel as the Coryphseus of the Darwinian movement in 
Germany. Of his GmicreUe Morphologie^ an attempt to work 
out the practical applications ol the doctrine of Evolution to 
their final results, ho says that it has the “ force and suggestive- 
ness, and . . . systematising power of Oken without his 
vagance.” Mr. Hiixloy also testifies to the value of Haeckel s 
Biddypfimgs-GescHchte as an exposition of the Gemirello Mor^ 
phologie for an educated public.” 

Again, in hie Brolntion in Biology,^ Mr. Huxley wrote: 

Wliatevcr hesitation may nut unliequently be felt by less 
daring minds, in following Haeckel in many of his specula- 
tious, his attempt to systematise the doctrine of Evolution and 
to exhibit its influence as the central thought of modern 
biology, cannot fail to bayo a far-reaching influence on the 
progress of science.” 

In. the following letter my father alludes to the somewhat 
fierce manner in wdiich I*rofessor Haeckel fought the battle ot 
" Darwinismns/ and on this subject Dr. Krause has some good 
remarks (p, 162). He asks whether much that happened in the 
heat of the coofiict might not well have been otherwise, and 
adds that Haeckel himself is the last man to deny this. ®^er- 
thcless ho thinks that even these things may have worked 
well for the cause of Evolution, inasmiicli as Hacckel_ com 
centrated on himself by his Umprung des MenAn-GcscJtm^^ 
his Genorelle Morphologic, and Schopfimgti-Ge^^^^^^^ ail tim 
hatred and bitterness which Evolution excited in certam 
quarters,” so that, in a surprisingly short time it became the 
fashion in Germany that Haeckel alone shonld bo abused, 
while Darwin was held up as the ideal of forethought and 
inodcmtion.” 



0, D. to F* IlaecheL Down, May 21, 1867. 

Deah Haeckel —Your letter of the 18th has given me great 
pleasure, for you have received what I said in the most kind and 

An arficlc in tlie Eneydopa^dia Brit^nnim^ 9th edit, repmted in 
Science a^nd €idiij>re, 1S81, p* ‘19^- 
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cordial manner, Y^oii Lave in part taken what I said much 
BtroDger than I had intended. It never occurred to mo for a 
moment to (hiubt that your work, with the whole subject so 
admiraLly and dourly arranged, as well as fortified hj so many 
new facts and arguments, would not advance our common object 
in tho highest degree. All that I think is that you will excite 
auger, and that anger so completely blinds every one that your 
arguments would have no chance of infiiiencing those who iiro 
already f)])posed to our views. Moreover, I do not at all liko 
that you, towards whom I feel so much friendship, should un- 
necessarily make enemies, and there is pain and vexation enough 
ill the w^orid witliout more being catise<h But I repeat that I 
can feel no doubt that your work wdll greatly advance our 
subject, and I heartily wish it could he translated into English, 
for my own sake and that of others. With respect to what 
you say about my advancing too strongly objections against 
my own views, some of my English friends think that I have 
erred on this side ; but truth compelled me to write what I did, 
and I am inclined to think it was good policy, Tlio belief in 
the descent theory is slowdy spreading in England,"*^ even 
amongst those who can give no reason for their belief. No body 
of men were at first so niueJi opposed to my views as the members 
of the London Entomological Society, hut now I am assured 
that, with the exception of tw^o or three old men, all tho 
members concur with me to a certain extent. It has been a 
great disappointment to me that I have never received your long 
letter written to me from the Canary Islands. I am rejoiced to 
hear that your tour, which seems to have been a most interesting 
one, has done your healtli much good. 

.... I am very glad to hear that there is some chance of 
your visiting England this autumn, and all in this house will be 
delighted to see you here. 

Believe me, my dear Haeckel, yours very sincerely. 

I place hero an extract from a letter of later date (Nov. 1868}, 
wLieh refers to one of Haeckors later \vorks.f 

Your chapters on the affinities and genealogy of the animal 
kingdom striJ^o me admirable and full of original thought. 

* In October, 1867, he wrote to Mr Wallace Mr. Wtirdagtou has 
lately read an excellent and s^pirited abstract of the Origin befom the 
Yietovia Tn&titnto, and aa this is a moijt orthodox body, bts htia gained tire 
Tiame of the Levibs Adyocale. The diKcuasion which follow ed during 
three eonseentivo nicetinga is very rich from the nonseiise talhcd.” 

t THe ‘naiiirUche Sch^ipfu^ufs-Gc-sdiicMe^ 1868. It was translated and 
published in 1876, under the title, The BUtory of Creation. 
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Your bfddness, however, sometimes makes me tremble, but as 
Huxley remarked, some one must be bold enough to make a 
beginning in drawing up tables of descent. Although you fully 
admit the imperfection of the geological record, yet Huxley 
agreed with me in thinking that you are sometimes rather rash 
in venturing to say at what periods the several groups first 
appear Of]. I have this advantage over you, that I remember 
how wonderfully dificront any statement on this subject made 
20 years ago, would have been to what would now be tho case, 
and I expect the next 20 years will make quite as great a 
difference.''^ 

The following extract from a letter to Professor W. Preyer, a 
well-known pliysiologist, shows that ho estimated at its true 
value tho help he was to receive from the seientifie workers of 
Germany : — 

March 81, ISGH. 

. . , . I am delighted to hear that you uphold the doctrine 
of tho Modification of Species, and defend my views. The 
support wffiich I receive from Germany is my chief ground 
for hoping that our views will ultimately prevail. To the 
present day I am continually abused or treated with contempt 
by writers of my own country ; hut the younger naturalists 
are almost all on my side, and sooner or later the piihlic 
must follow those who make the subject their speeial study. 
The abuse and contempt of ignorant writers hurts me very 
little. . . . 

I must now pass on to the publication, in 1868, of his book 
on The Yariation of Animals and Plmita under Domestication. 
It was began two days after the appearance of the second edition 
of the Origin f on Jan, 9, 1860, and it may, I think, be reckoned 
that about half of the eight years that elapsed betw^oon its com- 
mencement and completion was spent on it. The book did not 
escape adverse criticism : it w^as said, for instance, that the 
public had been patiently waiting for Mr. Darwin's pieces 
justkatives, and that after eight years of expectation, all they 
got was a mass of detail about pigeons, rabbits and silk- 
worms. But tho true critics w^elcomed it as an expansion witli 
unrivalled wealth of illustration of a section of the Origin. 
Variation under the iDfiuence of man was the only subject 
(except the question of man's origin) which ho was able to deal 
with in detail so as to utilise his full stores of knowdedge. 
When we remember how important for his argument is a li;iu>w- 
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edge of the action of artificial selection, we may well rejoice 
that this subject was clioson by iiini for amplification. 

In 1864, bo wrote to Sir dosepb Hooker : 

“ I have begun looking over my old MS,j and it is as fresb as 
if I bad never written it ; parts are astoiiisliingly dull, but yet 
worth printing, I think ; and otber parts strike mo as veiy good. 

I am a complete millionaire in odd and curious little facts, and 
I baye been really astounded at my own industry whilst rea^ling 
my chapters on Inheritance and Selection. God loiowswhmi 
tho book will ever bo completed, for I find that I am very weak, 
and on my bost days cannot do moro than one or one and a halt 
hours^ ’work. It is a good deal harder than writing about my 

dear climbing plants.” i. t 

In Aug. iS67,Avhen Lycll was reading the proofs of tho book, 

my father wrote : — 

I thank you cordially for your last two letters. Tho formci 
one did me real good, for I had got so wearied with tho subject 
that I could hardly bear to correct the proofs, and you gave me 
fresh heart. I remember thinking tlmt when you came to the 
Pigeon chapter you would pass it over as quite unreadable. I have 
been particularly pleased that you have noticed Pangencsis. I 
do not know ’whether you ever had the feeling of having thought 
so much over a subject that you had lost all power of judging 
it. This is my case wdth Pangenesis (which is 26 or 2 ( years 
old), but I am inclined to think that if it bo admitted as a 
probable hypothesis it will be a somewhat important step m 

Biology.” , , 

His theory of Pangenesis, by which ho attempted to explain 
“ how the characters of tho parents aro * photographed ^ on the 
child, by means of material atoms derived from each cell in 
both parents, and dcYcloped in the child,” has never met with 
much acceiJtance. Nevertheless, some of Ins contemporaries 
felt with him about it. Thus in Fchniary 1868, he wrote to 

Hooker , 

“I heard yesterday from ’Wallace, who saya (excuse horrid 
vanity), ‘ I can hardly tell you how miieh I admire the chapter 
on Fanrjeneds. It is a positwr. comfort to mo to have any 
feasible explauation of a difficulty that has always been haunting 
me, and I shall never bo able t<i give it up till a better ono 
supplies its jdacc, and that I think hardly possible. Now 
his foregoing I italicised] words express my sentiments exactly 
and fully : though pcrliaps I feol the relief extra strongly from 
having .during many years vainly attempted to form some 
hypothesis. When yen or Huxley say that a single ecU of a 
plant, or the stump of an amputated limb, has tho ‘ potciitiality 
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of reproducing the ’vvholo — or ^ diffuses an inliuenco,^ these 
words give me no positive idea ; — but, wlien it is said that the 
cells of a plant, or stump, include atoms derived from every 
other cell of the w hole organism and capable of development, I 
gain a distinct idea.” 

Immediately after the publication of the book, ho wrote : 

Down, Febnmiy 10 [186B]. 

My deae Hookee, — What is the good of Imving a friend, if 
one may not boast to bim ? I heard yesterday that Murray 
has sold in a week the whole edition of 1600 copies of my book, 
and the sale so pressing that he has agreed with Clowes to get 
another edition in fourteen days 1 This has done me a ’world 
of good, for I had got into a sort of dogged hatred of my boob. 
And now there has appeared a review in tho Fall Mall wffiich 
has pleased me excessively, more perhaps than is reasonable. 
1 am quite content, and do not care how much I may be pitched 
into. If by any chance you should hear who wrote tho article 
in the Fall Mall^ do please tell mo ; it is somo one who writes 
capitally, and who know s tho subject. I W'Cnt to luncheon on 
Sunday, to Lubbock's, partly in hopes of seeing you, and, bo 
hanged to you, you were not there. 

Your cock-a-hoop friend, 

C. D. 

Independently of the favourable tone of the able series of 
notices in tho Fall Mali Crazette (Feb, 10, 15, 17, 1868), 
my father may w^ell have been gratified by the following 
passages : — 

We must call attention to the rare and noble calmness with, 
which be expounds his own views, undisturbed by the heats of 
polemical agitation which those Yiew’'S have excited, and per- 
sistently refusing to retort on his antagonists by ridicule, by 
indignation, or by contempt. Considering the amount of vitu- 
peration and insinuation wffiich has come from the other side, 
this forbearance is supremely dignified.” 

And again in the third notice, Fob. 17 : — 

Nowdierc lias the author a word that could wound the most 
sensitive self-love of an antagonist ; now’^hcrc does he, in text or 
note, expose the fallacies and mistakes of brother investigators 
. , . but Tvhile abstaining from impertinent censure, he is lavish 
in aclxnowdedging tho smallest debts he may owe ; and his hook 
will make many men happy.” 
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X n.Tii indebted to AXessrs, Smitli and Elder for tLe information 
that these articles were written by Mr, G, H, Lewes. 

The following extract from a letter (Feb. 1870) to his friend 
Professor Newton, the well-known ornithologist, shows how 
much he valued the appreciation of his colleagues, 

I suppose it w^ould he universally hold extremely wrong for 
a defendant to write to a Jiidgc to express hie satisfaction at a 
judgmeut in his favour j and yet I am going thus to act. I 
have just read what you have said in the ^ Itecord ^ * about my 
pigeon chapters, and it has gratified mo beyond measure* X 
have sometimes felt a little disappointed that the labour of so 
many years seemed to be almost thrown aw^ay, for you are the 
first man capable of forming a Judgment (exeopting partly 
Quatrefages), who seems to have thought anything of this part 
of my work. The amount of labour, correspondence, and care, 
which the subject cost me, is more than you could well suppose. 
I thought the article in the AtJien^sum w^as very unjust ; but 
now^ I tccl amply repaid, and I cordially thank you for your 
sympathy and too warm praise,’' 

TVOUE Oil MAN. 

In February 1867, when the manuscript of Anmah and 
Plants had boon sent to Messrs. Clowes to be luintcd, and 
before the proofs began to come in, he had an interval of spare 
time, and began a Chapter on Man,’* but he soon found it 
growing under his hands, and determined to publish it separately 
as a very small voliimo.” 

It is remarkable that only four years before this date, namely 
in 1864, he had given up hope of being able to worls out this 
subject* He wrote to Mr, Wallace : — 

“ I have collected a few notes on man, but I do not suppose 
that I shall ever use them, 11 o you intend to follow out your 
view^s, and if so, would you like at some future time to have my 
few references and notes ? I am sure I hardly know Tvhether 
they are of any value, and they arc at present in a stato of 
chaos* There is much more that I should like to w’^rite, but I 
have not strength.” But this w^as at a period of ill-health i 
not long heforti, in 186B, he had written in the same depressed 
tone about his future work generally \ — 

“ I have been so steadily going downhill, I cannot help 
doubting whether I can ever crawl a little uphill again. Unless 

+ /oologiml Record. The volume for 1SG8, puhUslied December* 18G9. 
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I can, enough to w^ork a little, I hope my life may ho vory short, 
for to lie on a all day and do nothing but give trouble 
to the best and kindest of wives and good dear children is 
dreadful.” 

The “Chapter on Man/* wduch afterwards grew into the 
Descent of w^as interrupted by the necessity of correcting 
the proofs of Animals and Plants^ and by some botanical 
work, but %vas resumed with unremitting industry on the 
first available day in the following year. He could not rest, 
and he recognised wdth regret the gradual change in his mind 
that rendered continuous work more and more necessary to 
liLin as ho grew older* This is expressed in a letter to Sir 
J* D* Hooker, Juno 17, 1868, which repeats to some extent 
what is given in the Auiohiograjdrt/ 

“ I am glad you were at the 3IessiaJt, it is the one thing that 
I should like to hoar again, but I dare say I should find my 
soul too dried up to appreciate it as in old days; and then 
I should led very fiat, for it is a horrid bore to feel as I 
constantly do, that I am a withered leaf for every subject 
except Science* It sometimes makes mo hate Science, though 
God knows X ought to he thankful for such a perennial interest, 
which makes me forget for some hours every day my accursed 
stomach/ 

The Descent of ATan (and this is indicated on its title-page) 
consists of two separate books, namely on the pedigree of 
mankind, and on sexual selection in the animal kingdom 
generally* In studying this latter part of the subject he had 
to take into consideration the w'hole subject of colour. I give 
the two following characteristic letters, in which the reader is 
as it were present at the birth of a theory* 



U. D. to A. B. Wallace. Down, February 28 [1867]. 

Dhau Wallace,— I much regretted that I was unable to call 
on you, but after Monday X was iinablo oven to leave the house. 
On Monday evening I called on Bates, and put a difdculty 
before him, which ho could not answer, and, as on some former 
similar occasion, his first suggestion, was, You had better ask 
Wallace.” My difficulty is, why aro caterpillars sometimes so 
bcautiMiy and artistically coloured? Seeing that many are 
coloured to escape danger, I can hardly attribute their bright 
colour iu other cases to mere physical conditions. Bates says 
the most gaudy caterpillar he ever saw iu Amazonia (of a 
sphinx) was conspicuous at the distance of yards, from its 
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black and rod colours , whilst feeding on large green loaves. I£ 
any one objected to male butterflies having been made beautiful 
by sexual seloctionj and asked wby should they not have been 
made beautiful as well as tbeir caterpillars, what would you 
answer ? I could not answer, but should maintain my ground* 
Will you think over this, and some time, oitber by letter or 
when we meet, tell me what you think ? » - . , 

He seems to have reecived an explanation by return of posts 
for a day or two afterwards be could widtc to Walkcc 

Hates was quite right ; you are the man to apply to in a 
difficulty* I never heard anything more ingenious than y(>iir 
suggestion, and I hope you may he able to prove it true* That 
is a splendid fact about the white moths ; it warms one's very 
blood to SCO a theory thus almost proved to be true,'' 

Mr* Wallace's suggestion was that eouspicuous caterpillars 
or perfect insects (e.g, white butterflies), which are distasteful 
to birds, benefit by being promptly recognised and therefore 
easily avoided*^ 

The letter from Darwin to Wallace goes on r “ The reason 
of my being so much interested just at present about sexual 
selection is, that I have almost resolved to publish a little essay 
ou the origin of Mankind, and I still strongly think (though 
I failed to conviuco you, and this, to me, is the heaviest blow" 
possible) that sexual selection has been the main agent in 
for min g the races of man, 

“ By the way, there is another subject which I shall introduce 
in my essay, namely, expression of eountenance, Now, do you 
happoTi to know by any odd chance a very good-natured and 
acute observer in the Malay Archipelago, who you think would 
make a few easy observations for me on the expression of the 
Malays when excited by various emotions ? ” 

The reference to the subject of expression in the above 
letter is explained by the fact, that my father's original inten- 
tion was to give his essay on this subject as a chapter in the 
Descent of Man, which in its turn grew, as we have seen, out of 
a proposed chapter in Animals and Plants. 

He got much valuable help from Dr, G Unther, of the Natural 
History Museum, to whom he wrote in May 1870 

** As I crawl on with the successive classes J am astonished 
to find how similar the rules are about tlie nuptial or ‘ wedding 

^ Mr. Jenner Weir’s (■ihsorvatioiiB publish id in tbe Trmtmetions of tJie 
EnttyffLologicai Society (18G9 aud 1870) give strong support to the theory 
in question* 
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dress ’ of all animals. The subject has begun to interest mo 
in an oxtraordiuaiy degree ; but I most try not to fall into my 
common error of being too speculative. But a drunkard might 
as well say he w-ould drink si little and not too much 1 My 
essay, as far as fishes, batracliians and reptiles are con corned, 
will be in fact yours, only written by me*" 

The last revise of the Descend of Man was corrected on 
January loth, 1871, so that the book occupied him for about 
throe years* He %\Tote to Sir J, Hooker : I finished the last 

proofs of my book a few days ago ; the work half- killed me, 
and I have not the most remote idea wffiothcr the book is w"orth 
publishing." 

He also wrote to Dr. Gray 

“ I have finished my book on the Descent of Mmif &c*, and its 
publication is delayed only by the Index : when published, I 
will send yon a copy, but I do not know that yon will caro 
about it* Paiiis, as on the moral sense, will, I dare say, 
aggi'avate you, and if I hear from yon, I fihaU probably receive 
a few stabs from your polished stiletto of a pen." 

The book was published on February 24, 1871* 2500 

copies were printed at first, and 5000 moro before the end of 
the vear. My father notes that he received for this edition 
£1470. 

Nothing can give a better idea (in a small compass) of the 
growth of Evolutionism, and its position at this time, than a 
quotation from Mr* Huxley ^ : — 

“ The gradual lapse of "time has now separated us by moro 
than a decade from the date of the publication of the Origin 
of Sjtecies ; and whatever may be thought or said about Mr* 
Darwin's doctrines, or the manner in which he has propounded 
them, this much is certain, that in a dozen years the Origin of 
Specks has worked as complete a revolution in Biological 
Science as the Principia did in Astronomy ; ” and it had done 
so, '^because in tbe words of Helmholtz, it contains ‘an 
essentially new ci^eativo thought.' And, as time has slipped 
by, a happy change has come over Mr* Darwin's critics* The 
mixture of ignorance and insolence ’which at first characterised 
a large proportion of tho attacks with whicli he was assailed, 
is no longer the sad distinction of anti-Daiwdnian criticism." 

A passage in the Introduction to the Descent of Man shows 
that the author recognised clearly this improvement in the 
position of Evolutionism. “ When a naturalist like Carl Vogt 
ventures to say in his address, as Prosident of the National 
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lastitution of Ooneva (18^9)^ ^ pcrsonnej on Europe an moius, 
n’osc plus soutenir la creatioo indepeudaiite et do toutes pi^ees, 
(lies especcs; it is manifest that at least a largo numher of 
natnralistB must admit that species are the modified descendants 
of other species ; and this especially holds good with the 
youngor and rising naturalists* . * * Of the older and honoured 
chiefs in natural science^ many, unfortunately, ai'e still opposed 
to Evolution in every form/' 

In Mr. James Hague’s pleasantly written article, A 
Heminiscence of Mr, Harwio ” {Harper^n Magazine^ October 
1884), he describes a visit to my father “early in 1871,” 
sliortly after the puhlieation of the Descent of Man, Mr. 
Hague represents my father as “much impressed by the general 
assent with which his views had been received,” and as 
remarking that “ everybody is talking about it without being 
ehockodj^ 

Later in the year the reception of the book is described in 
^fferent language in the Ddinhwtgh Mevm & ; “ On every side 
it is raising a storm of mingkd wrath, wonder and admira- 
tion*” 

Haeckel seems to have been one of the first to write to 
my father about tho Descent of Mail. I quote from Harwin’s 
reply 

“I must send you a few words to thank you for your 
interesting, and I may truly say, charming letter, I am 
delighted that you approve of my book, as far as you have read 
it, I felt very great difficulty and doubt how often I ought 
to allude to what you have published ; strictly speaking eveiy 
idea, although occurring independently to me, if published by 
yon previously ought to have appeared as if taken from your 
works, hut this w^ould have made my book very dull reading ; 
and I hoped that a full acknowledgment at tho beginning 
would suffice*"^ I cannot tell you lu>w glad I am to find that 
I have expressed my high admiration of your labours with 
sufficient clearness ; 1 am sure that I have not expressed it too 
strongly*” 

In March he wrote to Professor Pay Lankester r— 

“ 1 think you will he glad to hear, as a proof of the 

* In the intmduction to the of Man the author wrote Thin 

last uatiiralist [Haeckel] . . . lias jecently . , . puhiiHhed his Naturliche 
SchOpf-imgs-GtiscMGhte^ in whlcJi he fully discusses the genealogy of man. 
If this work had ap|)cared before my essay had been written, I ^should 
probably never have completed it. Almo-jt all the conclusions at wliich I 
have arrived, I find confirmed by this natuialist, whoaie Imowledge on 
many points is much fuller than mined’ 
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increasing liberality of England, that my book has sold wonder- 
fully ... * and as yet no abuse (thouglr some, no doubt, will 
come, strong enough), and oulj contempt even in the poor old 
AtJiensemn” 

About tho same time ho wrote to Mr* Murray 
“ Many thanks for the Nonconformiiit [March 8, 1871]. I like 
to see all that is written, and it is of some real use* If 
you hear of reviewers in out-of-the-way papers, especially the 
religious, as Meeord^ Guardian^ Tablet^ kindly inform me. It 
is w'ondcrfal that there has been no abuse as yet. On the 
whole, the reviews havo been highly favourable.” 

Tlio following extract from a letter to Mr* Murray (April 13, 
1871) refers to a review in tho Times * : — 

“ I have no i<lea wffio wTote the Times' review* He has no 
knowledge of science, and seems to mo a wind-hag full of meta- 
jjhysics and. classics, so that I do not much regard his adverse 
judgment, though 1 suppose it will injure tho sale.” 

A striking review appeared in tho Saturday Beview (March 4 
and 11, 1871) in which the position of Evolutic)n is well stated, 
“ He claims to have brought man himself, his origin and 
constitution, within that unity which he had previously sought 
to trace through all lower animal forms* Tho growth of 
opinion in the interval, due in chief niGasurc to Ms own inter- 
mediate Tvorks, has placed tho discussion of this problem in a 
position very much in advance of that hold by it fifteen years 
ago. The problem of Evolution is hardly any longer to be 
treated as one of first principles ; nor has Mr* Darwin to do 
battle for a first hearing of his central hypothesis, upborne as it 
is by a phalanx of names full of distinction and promise in 
either hemisphere.” 

We must now return to the history of the general principle 
of Evolution* At the beginning of 1869 | ho was at work on 



* April 7 aut] S, 1871. 

t His belififiy tijis year was at Caerdeou, on the north shore of the 
beautiful Barmouth estuary, and pleasantly placed iu being close to 
wdld kill country behind, aSi well as to tho picturesque wooded *^hum- 
between the steeper hills and the river. My father was ill and 
somewhat depic^sscd throughout this visit, and I think felt imprisoned 
and saddened by Ids inability to reach the hills over wliich he had onoe 
wandered for days together. 

He WTote from Caenleon to Sir D. Hooker (June 22 ud) ; — 

“ We have been here for ten days, how I wish it was possible for you to 
pay us a visit here ; we have a beautiful house with a terraced garden, 
and a really magnificent view of Cader, right opposite. Old Cader is a 
grand fellow, and shows himself otf superbly with every changing light. 
We romidn here till the end of July, when the II- Wedgwoods havo the 

T 
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the fifth edition of the Origin. The most important altei^tions 
were saej^csted by a remarkable paper m tlio North Brihsh 
Beviev, (June, 1867) written hy the late Plocming Jonion 
It is not a little remarkable tbat the cnticismBj whxclx my 
father, as I believe, felt to bo the most valuable ever made on 
his viows should have come, not from a professed natnrahst but 
from a Professor of Engineering. _ 

Tho point on which Fleeming Jeiikm convinced _iny father 
is tho extreme difficulty of believing that singU indirndmls 
■which differ from their fellows in tho possession of some useful 
character can be tho starting point of a new variety. Thus the 
oritfin of a new variety is more likely to ho foimd in a species 
which presents tho incipient character in a large mimbor ot 
its indiriduals. This point of view was of course perfectly 
familiar to him, it was this that induced him to study ' im- 
consoious selection,” whore a breed is formed by the long- 
continued preservation by Man of all these individuals which 
are best adapted to his needs: not as in the art of the 
professed breeder, whore a single individual is picked out to 

breed from. , t j? 

It is impossible to give in a short compass an account ot 
Fleoming Jenkin’s argument. My father’s copy of the paper 
(ripped out of tho volume as usutil, and tied with a bit ot 
striiif') is annotated in pencil in many places. I quote 
a passage opposite which my father has WTitten “ good 
sneers”— but it should be remembered Uiat he used the word 
ii ^rioer in ratlier a special bchsCj not as necessarily implying 
a of bitterness in the cri tic, but rather in the sense of 

banter" ^ Speaking of the “ true bolievci," I Iccmmg J enkm 

c^n invent trains of ancestors of whose cxiBtence there 
is no evidence ; he can marshal hosts of equally imagmary 
foes ■ he can call up continents, floods, and peculiar atmosi)heres ; 
he cau dry up oceans, split islands, and parcel out otomity at 
will ■ surely with these advantages he must be a dull fellow if 
ho cannot scheme some series of animals and circumstances 
explaining' our assumed diffleulty quite naturally. Feeling the 
diWtyof dealing with adversaries who command so huge a 
domain of fancy, we will abandon these arguments, and trust to 



Wse I havB been as yet in a very poor way ; it as soon as the 

sCuins of moulal work .tops, my whole strength grves way. As yet I 
ur^hmdly crawled half « mile from the house, and then Imyo been 
SirMlv fatigued. It is euongh to make one m.h oneself qmot m a 
comfortable tomb " 
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tboee wliich at least caixiiot be assailed by mere efifbrts of 
imagination/* 

111 the fifth edition of tho Origin^ my father altered a 
passage in the Historical Sketch (fourth edition, p* sviii.). He 
thus practically gaYC up the difficult task of understanding 
whether or not Sir K. Owen claims to have discovered the 
principle of ^Natural Selection, Addin gj “ As far as the mere 
enunciation of the principle of I7atnral Selection is concerned, 
it is (^uite immaterial whether or not Professor Oxven preceded 
ine^ for both of us . * . were long ago preceded by Br* Wells 
and Mr. Matthew/^ 

IThe desire that his views might spread in Franco was always 
strong with my father, and he was therefore justly aunoyed to 
find that in 1869 the publisher of the French edition had 
brought out a third edition without consulting the author, 
lie was accordingly glad to enter into an arrangement for a 
Froncli translation of the fifth edition * this was undertaken 
by M. Eeinwald, with whom ho contimied to have pleasant rela- 
tions as the publisher of many of his books into French. 

He VTotc to Sir J, 11. Hooker : — 

“I must enjoy myself and tell you about Mdlle. C. Royer, 
who translated the Origin into Fi'cneh, and fcjr whose second 
edition I took infinite tiwble. She has now just brought out a 
third edition without informing me, so that all the coiTections, 
&c., in the fourth and fifth English editiouxS are lost. Resides 
her enormously long preface to the first edition, she has added 
a second preface abusing me like a pickpocket for Pan gene sis, 
which of course has no relation, to tho Origin. So I wrote to 
Paris ; and Iteinwald agrees to bring out at once a now transla- 
tion from the fifth English edition, in competition with her third 
edition. . . . This fact shows that ‘ evolution of species * nmsi; 
at last be spreading in France/* 

It will be well perhaps to place here all that remains to bo 
said about the Origin of Sj^ecies^ The sixth or final edition 
was published in tTanuary 1872 in a smaller and cheaper fonn 
than its predecessors. The chief addition was a discussion 
suggested by Mr. Mivart's Gcnesii^ of SpeoieB, which appeared 
in 1871, before the publication of tho Descant of Man. 
following quotation from a letter to Wallace (July 9, 1871) 
may serve to show tho spirit and method in wHch^ 3Hr. Mivart 
dealt with the subject, “I grieve to see the omission ei tho 
words by Mivart, detected hy W^riglit.^ I complained to 

* The late Chamioey Wright, in an article publiahcd in the NortJt 
Aineriean Eeviev:, vol. cxiii. pp. 81, Wright pointa out that the 
omitted arc essential to the point on which ho [Mr. Ulivartj cites Mr, 
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Mivart that in two caffes lie <][tiotes only the commenccnLeiit of 
ecjitenceR by mo, and Ihiis inckdiflos my meaning ; but I ncTor 
supposed bo would Kaye omitted words. There are other cases 
of what I consider unfair treatment*” 

My father continues, with his usual charity and modcra- 
tiou : — 

I conclude with sorrow that though he means to he 
honourable, he is so bigoted that he cannot act fairly.” 

In July 1871, my father wrote to Mr. Wallace — 

I feci Ycry doubtful bow far I shall succeed in answering 
Miyart, it ie so difficult to answer objections to doubtful 
points, and make the discussion readable, 1 shall make only 
a selection. The worst of it is, that I cannot possihl}^ hunt 
through all my icforences for isolated points, it would take mo 
three weeks of intolerably hard w^ork. I wish I had your 
power of arguing clearly. At present I feci sick of cyery thing, 
and if I could occupy my time and forget my daily discomforts, 
or rather miseries, I would neyer publish another word. But 
I shall clieer up, I dare say, soon, haying only just got over a 
bad attack* Farewell; God knows why I bother you about 
myself. 1 can say nothing mere about missing-links than 
ATjmt I have said. T should roly much on pre-siluriau times ; 
but then comes Sir W. Thomson like an odious spectre,'^ 
Farewell. 

‘" * * * There is a most cutting reyiew of me in the [July] 
Quarterly ; I have only read a few pages. The skill and style 
make mo think of Mivart, I shall soon be viewed as the most 
despicablo of men. This Quarferly Ee^iew tempts me to 
republish Ch. Wright,] even if not read by any one, just to 
show some one will say a word against Mivart, and that his 
Mivart^s) remarks ought not to be swallowod without 
some refiectiou, ♦ , . God knows whether my strength and 
spirit wdll last out to write a chapter versus Mivart and others ; 
I dt> so bate controversy and feel I shall do it so badly.” 

The Quarterly review was tbo subject of an article by Mr. 
Huxley in the Kovomber number of the Co7ttemporary EevicAc, 
Here, also, are discussed Mr* Wallace's Cemtribution to the 
Theory of Natural Sdeetim, and the second edition of Mr* 



Harwin^s authority.” It filiould he iiioiiliciuefl tliat the passage frorii 
which words are omitted is not given within inverted commas hy 
Mr* Mivart. 

My father, as jm Evoluticmifit, felt that he required more time than 
Sir W. Thomson^s estiniatyC of thy ago of the world allows* 

t Climmcey ^Vriglit’s review was published as a pamphlet in the autumn 
of lB7i* 
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Mivart's Geneda of Speeies. What follows is taken from Mr* 
Huxley's article. The Quarterly reviewer, though to some 
extent au evolutionist, believes that Man “ differs more from an 
elephant or a gorilla, than do these from the dust of tho earth 
on Tvhich they tread.” The reviewer also declares that 
Dai'svin has with needless opposition, sot at naught the first 
principles of both philosophy and religion,” Mr* Huxloy 
passes from the Qmrterly reviewer' s further statement, that 
there is no necessary opposition between evolution and religion, 
to the more definite position taken by Mr. Mivart, that tho 
orthodox authorities of the Eoman Catholic Church agree in 
distinctly assorting derivative creation, so that “ their teach- 
ings harmonize with all that modern science can possibly 
require*” Here Mr* Huxley felt the want of that “ study of 
Christian phih)Sophy” (at any rate, in its Jesuitic garb), 
whidi Mr* Mivart speaks of, and it was a want ho at once set 
to work to fill up. He was then staying at St. Andrews, 
whence he wrote to my father — 

“ By great good luck there is an excellent library here, with 
a good copy of Suarez,^ in a dozen big folios. Among tliese I 
dived, to the great astonishment of the librarian, and looking 
into them ‘ as careful robins eye the dclver's toil ' (vide IdyUs\ 
I carried off tho two venerable clasped volnraes which wore 
most promising.” Even those who know Mr, Huxley's un- 
rivalled power of tearing the heart out of a book must marvel 
at the skill with which he has made Suarez speak ou his side* 

S<J t have come out,” he wrote, in the new character of a 
defender of Catholic orthodoxy, and upset Mivart out of tho 
mouth of his owm prophet,” 

The remainder of Mr* Huxley's critique is largely occupied 
with a dissection of the Quarterly reviewer's psychology, and 
his ethical views* He deals, too, with. Mr* Wallace's objections 
to the doctrine of Evolution by natural causes when applied to 
the mental faculties of Man. Finally, he devotes a couple of 
pages to justifying his description of the reviewer's 

treatment of Mr. Darwin as alike unjust and unbecoming.” ] 

^ The learned JeRuit on whom Mr. Mivart mainly relies* 

t Tile same \iords may ho applied to Mr. Mivart'a treatment of my 
fatlier* Tlie following extract from a Jotter to Mr* Wallaeo (June I7th, 
1874) refers to Mr. Mivart's statement p. 144) that 

Mr, Darwin tit first etudioualy disguised his view's as to tlie “bestiality 
of man ” : — 

“I Jiave only just heard of and procured your two articles in the 
Academy* I thank you most conlkdly for your generous defence of mo 
agninst 3Ir. Jlivart. In the Oriffn I did not discuss tho derivation of 
any one species ; but that I might uot be accused of concealing my opinion, 
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In the Bisth edition my father also referred to tie “direct 
action of the conditions of life” as a subordinate cause ot 
modilioation in living things : On this subject ho wrote to Dr. 
Morit!! Wagner (Oct. 13, 1876) : “In my opinion the greatest 
error which I havo committed, has been not allowing sufficient 
weight to the direct action of the environment, i.e. food, climate, 
&o„ independently of natural selection. Modifications thus 
caused, which aro neither of advantage nor disadvantage to the 
modified organism, would bo especially favoured, as I can now 
see ohiefiy through your observations, by isolation, in a small 
area, wbero only a few individuals lived under nearly uniform 

conditions/' , * ^ 

It has been supposed that such statements indicate a serio_ s 
change of front on my fathcr^s part. As a matter of fact the 
first edition of the Origin contains the words, “ I am con- 
vinced that natural selection bas been the mam but not tlio 
exclusive means of modification/' Moreover, any alteration 
that his views may havo undergono was due n<>t to a chmgo ot 
opinion, but to change in the materials on which a judgment 
to be formed* Thus lie wrote to Wagner in the above 

the Origin, and for some years afterwards, I 
could find little good evidenco of the direct action of the 
environment ; now there is a large body of evidence/’ 

With the possibility of such action of the environment ho 
had of course been familiar for many years. Thus ho w^rote to 

Mr. Davidson in 1861 : — . t xt t f 

“My greatest trouble is, not being able to vrcigh the direct 
effects of the long-continued action of changed conditions oi 
life without any selection, with the action of solection on 
mere accidental (so to speah) variability. I oscillate much on 
this head, but generally return to my belief that the diroct 
action of the conditions of life has not been great. At least 
this direct action can have played an extremely simill part m 
producing all the niimborless and beautiful adaptations in 
every living creature.'' 

And to Bir Joseph Hooker in the following year 
“ I hardly know why I am a little sorry, but my present 
work is leading me to believe rather more in the direct action 
of physical conditions. I presume I regret it, because it 



I wf^nt out of my ivav, find inserted a scuteuco wMeh scemt^d to mo (aud 
Btill BO &e.ems) to plainly my belief. 

Descent of Man. Thi;reforo it is vory unjust ... of >Ir. Mivari to a<.ome 
me of btii&c fraudulent concealmeutt ^ 
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lessens the glory of Katural Belcctiou, and is so confoundedly 
doubtful. Perhaps I shall cliauge again when I get all my 
facts undei' one point of view, and a pretty hard job this 

will be/' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Eeferonce has already been made to the growth of his book 
on the JSirjgression of tJia EmotionB out of a projected chapter in 
the Descent of Man, 

It was published in the autumn of 1872. The edition con- 
sisted of 7000, and of these 5267 copies were sold at Mr. 
Murray's sale in Hovembor. Two thousand were 2>rijited at 
the end of the year, and this proved a misfortune, as they did 
not afterwards sell so rapidly, and thus a mass of notes 
collected by the author was never employed for a second 

edition during his lifetime.^ i* xv i i 

As usual he had no belief in the possibility of the book 
being generally sueces&fal. The following passage in a letter 
to Haeckel servos to show that ho had felt the writing of this 
book as a somewhat severe strain ^ ^ 

1 have linishetl my little book on Expression, and when it is 
published in November I will of course send you a copy, in 
case you would like to read it for amusement. I have resume 
Bome old botanical work, and perhaps I shall never again 
attempt to discuss theoretical views. 

I am growing old and weak, and no man can tell when nis 
intellectual powers begin to fail. Long life and happiness to 
you for your owm sake and for that of science. 

A good review by Mr. Wallace appeared in the Quavtalg 
Journal of Soknee, Jan. 1873. Mr. ’W'allstce truly rcmarkB tliat 
tile book exhibits certain “ebaraetoristics of tlie author’s imnd lu 
an ominont degree,” namely, “ the insatiable longing to discover 
the causes of the varied and complex phenomena presented by 
liyintt things.” lie adds tliat in the case of the author the 
restless curiosity of the child to know" the ^ what for ? tho 
‘ why ? ' and the * how 2 ' of everything ” seems “ never to have 

abated its force.” , 

The publication of the Expression hook w^as the occasion ot 
the following letter to ono of his oldest friends, tbe late Mrs. 
Haliburton, who was tho daughter of a Shropshire neighbour, 
Mr. Owen of Woodhousc, and became the wife of the author of 

Nov. 1,187-2. 

Mv heae Mils. Halieubtok, — I daro say yon will be surjrrised 
to hear from me. My object in v/riting now- is to say that 1 
Tht^y wem uiilieed to some extent iu the 2nd edition, edited by me, 
and published iu 1S90. — F. L>. 
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hayo just publislicd a book on tbe l^xpression of the Emotiom in 
Man and Anunah ; and it Las occurred to mo that you might 
possibly like to read some parts of it ; and I can hardly think 
that this would Jiavo been the case with any of the books Tvliich 
I have already puhlished. So I send by this post my present 
book. Although 1 have had no communication with you or 
the other members of your family for so long a time, no scenes 
in my whole life pass so frequently or so yividly before my 
mind as those which relate to happy old days spent at Wood- 
house. I should very much like to hoar a little news aht>ut 
yourself and the other members of your family, if you will take 
the trouble to write to me. rormerly I used to glean some 
news about you from my sisters. 

I have had many years of bad health and have not been able 
to visit anywdicrc j and now I foci very old. As long as I pass 
a perfectly uniform life, I am able to do some daily w'ork in 
Natural History, w^hich is still my passion, as it was in old 
days, when you used to laugh at me for collecting beetles with' 
such seal at Woodhouse. Excepting from my continued ill- 
hcalth, which has excluded mo from society, my life has been a 
very happy one ; the greatest draw^back being that several of 
my children have inherited from me feehle health. I hope 
with all my heart that you retain, at least to a large extent, the 
famous “ Owen constitution,” With sincere feelings of grati- 
tude and affection for all hearing the name of Owen, I venture 
to sign myself. 

Yours affectionately. 

CuAuLKS Darwins 
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-UrSCCLLAlSnA,— EBYIVAL OF GEOLOGICAL WORK.— THE VIVISECTION 
QU ESTION HONOUES. 

In 1874 a second edition of his Coral Beefs was puhlishod, 
which need not specially concern us. It w^as not until some 
time afterwards that the criticisms of my father's theory 
appeared, which havo attracted a good deal of attention. 

The following interesting account of the subject is taken 
from ProfeSBtjr's Judd's “Critical Introduction” to Messrs. 
Ward, Lock and Co's, edition of Coral Beefs and Volcanic 
Islands^ d-c. ^ 

“ The first serious note of dissent to the generally accepted 
theory was heard in 1883, wdien a distinguished Gorman 
natmalist, Dr. Karl Semper, declaimed that his study of the 
Pclew Islands showed that uninterrupted siihsidencG could 
not have boon, going on in that region. Dr, Semper’ s objec- 
tions Tvere very carefully considered by Mr. Darwin, and a 
reply to them appeared in the second and revised edition of his 
Coral Beefs, whieh wm published in 1874. With characteristic 
frankness and freedom from i>rejudices, Darwin admitted that 
the facts brought forward by Dr. Semper proved that in cortain 
specified cases, sul^sidence could not have played the chief 
part in originating the peculiar forms of the coral islands. 
But while making this admission, he firmly maintained that 
exceptional cases, like those dcscrilied in the Pelow^ Islands, 
were not sufficient to invalidate the theory of subsidence as 
applied to the widely spread atolls, encircling reefs, and 
barrier-reefs of the Pacific and Indian Oceans. It is worthy of 
note that to the end of his life Darwin maintained a friendly 
correspondence with Bemper concerning tlie points on which 
they were at issue, 

“After the appeai^anco of Bemper's work, Dr. J* J. Pein 
published an account of the Bermudas, in which ho opposed 
the interpretation of the structure of the islands given by 

* The Minerva Library of T’artiom BiXiks, 1890, edited by G-. T, 
Bettanj. 
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Xelson and other aiithorfi, and maintainetl that the facts ob- 
served in them are opposed to tho views of Darwin, Al- 
though BO far as I am aware, Darwdn had no opportnnity of 
studying and considcinng these particular objectionSj it may be 
mentioned that two American geologists have since carefully 
To-eiamined the district — Professor W, K. Kioe in 1884 and 
Professor A. Heilprin in 1889— and they have independently 
arrived at the eonclnsioii that Dr. Eein^s objections cannot he 
maintained. 

The most seiious objection to Darwin*s coral-reef theory, 
however, was that which developed itself after tho return of 
H.M.St Challenger from her famous voyage. Mr. John Murray, 
one of tho staff of naturalists on hoard that vessel, propounded 
a new theory of coral-reefs, and maintained that the view that 
they were formed by subsidence was one that was no longer 
tenable; these objections have been supported by Professor 
Alexander Agassis; in the United States, and by Dr. A. Geikio, 
and Dr. H. B. Guppy in this country. 

Although Mr. Darwin did not live to bring out a third 
edition of his Coral Beefi, I know from several conversations 
with him that he had given the most patient and thoughtful 
consideration to Mr. Murray’s paper on the subject. He 
admitted to me that had he known, when he wrote his ivork, of 
the abundant deposition of tho remains of calcareous organisms 
on the sea floor, ho might have regarded this cause as sufficient 
in a few cases to raise the summit of submerged volcanoes or 
other mountains to a level at which reef-forming corals oan 
commence to flourish. But he did not think that the admission 
that under certain favourable conditions, atolls might be thus 
formed without subsidence, necessitated an abandonment of his 
theory in the case of the innumerable examples of the kind 
which stud the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 

A letter written by Darwin to Professor Alexander Agassis: 
in May 1881, shows exactly the attitude which careful con- 
sideration of the subject led him to maintain towards the 
theory propounded by Mr. Murray : — 

^ You will have seen,’ he writes, ‘ Mr. MmTay’s views on the 
formation of atolls and baiTier reefs. Before pul>lishing my 
book, I thought long over tho same view, but only as far as 
ordinary marine organisms are concerned, for at that time little 
was known of the multitude of minute oceanic organisms. I re- 
jected this view, as from the few dredgings made in the Beagle^ 
m the south temperate regions, I concluded that shells, the 
smaller corals, Ac., decayed, and were dissolved, when not 
protected by the deposition of sediment, and sediment could 
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not aocumulato in tlio open ocean. Cei’tainly, sliolls, &o., ■were 
in several cases completely rtjttcn, and crumbled into mud 
betw'ecn my fingers ; but ytm will know well whether this is in 
any degree common. T have expressly said that a bank at the 
proper depth would give rise to an atoll, which could not be 
distinguished from one foimcd during subsidence. I can, 
however, hardly heHevo in tho former presence of as many 
hanks (there having been no subsidence) as there are atolls in 
the great oceans, wdthin a reasonable depth, on which minute 
oceanic organisms could have accumulated to the thickness of 

mtmy hundred feet. , 

“ Darwin’s concluding words in the same letter written within 
a year of his death, are a striking proof of the candour and 
openness of mind which he presciwed so well to tho end, in this 

as in other controversies. i t 3 j 

“ * Xf I am wrong, the sooner I am knocked on the head and 
anniiiilatcd so much the better. It still seems to me a 
marvellous thing that there should not have been much, and 
long continued, subsidence in tlie beds of the great occims, i 
wish that some doubly lich millioname w^ould take it into Ms 
head to have borings made in some of the Pacific and 
atolls, and bring home cores for slicing from a depth ot oOO or 

600 feet* , ^ , 

^at is notew^orthy that the objections to Darwm s theory iiave 
for the most part proceeded from s^.oolo gists, while those who 
have fully appreciated the geological aspect of the t|uosfron 
have been the staunchest supporters of the theory of subsi- 
dence. The desirability of such boring operatious in atolls has 
been insisted upon by several geologists, and it may bo hoped 
that before many years have passed away, Darwin’s hopes may 
be realised, either with or witliout tlie inteiTciitiou ot the 
^ doubly rich millionaire.* 

“ Three years after tho death of Darwin, the veteran Proicssor 
Dana re-entered the lists and contributed a powerful defence of 
the theory of subsidence in tho foim of a reply to an essay 
written by the ablest exponent of the anti-Diii winian views ou 
this subject, Dr. A. Geikie. lYhile pointing out that the Dar- 
winian position Lad been to a great extent misunderstood by 
its opponents, he showed that the rival theory presented even 
greater difficulties than those which it professed to remove. 

During the last five years, the whole question of the oiugin 
of coral-reefs and islands has been re-opened, and a controversy 
has arisen, into which, unfortunately, acihmonious elements 
have been very unnecessarily introduced. Those who desiro it, 
will find clear and impaitial statements of the vaned and often 
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mutually dcstructiYO views put forward by dlitcrcut authors, in 
three woi'ks wliicli have made tlieir appoi ranee within the last 
year— -T/ifi Bermuda Idmids^ by Professor Angelo lleilprin : 
Corah mid Coral IslandBy new edition by Professor J, P, Dana ; 
and the third edition of Darwin's Coral-Ileefn^ with Notes and 
Apivemlis: by Professor T, G. Bonnoy. 

Most readers will, I think, rise from the perusal of these 
works >vdth the conviction that, while on certain points of 
detail it is clear that, through the want of knowledge concern- 
ing the action of maiitie organisms in the open ocean, Darwin 
was betrayed into some grave errors, yet the main foundations 
of his argument have not been seriously impaired by the new 
facts observed in the deci>-sca researches, or by the severe 
critieisms to which liis theory has been subjected during the 
last ten years. On the other hand, I think it will appear that 
much misapprehension has been eiihihitcd by some of Darwin’s 
critics, as to what his yieivs and arguments really were ; so that 
the repiint and ^Yide circulation of the hook in its original form 
is greatly to be desired, and cannot hut be attended with 
advantage to all those who will have the fairness to acquaint 
themselves with Darwin’s views at first hand, before attempting 
to reply to them.” 

The only impoi^;ant geological work of my father’s later years 
is embodied in his book on earthworms (1881), which may 
therefore be conveniently considered in this place. This 
subject W'QS one wdiich had interested him many years before 
this date, and in 1888 a 2>aper on the formation of mould was 
published in the Froteedimjs of the Geological Sodetij. 

Here he showed that fragments of burnt marl, cinders, &c., 
which had been thickly strewed over the surface of several 
meadows w^ere found after a few years lying at a depth of s<jme 
inches beneath the turf, but still forming a layer.” For the 
explanation of this fact, which forma the central idea of the 
geological part of the book, he was indebted to his uncio 
Jo si all Wedgwood, who suggested that wonns, by blunging eaidh 
to the surface in their castings, must undermine any objects 
lying on the surface and cause an apparent sinking. 

In the book of 1881 he extended his observations on this 
burying action, and devised a number of different w'ays of 
checking his estimates as to the amount of work done. He 
also added a mass of observations on the natural history and 
intelligence of worms, a part of the work which added greatly 
to its pf>pnlaiuty. 

In 1877 Sir Thomas Farrer had discovered close to his 
garden the remains of a building of Eoman-Eiutlsh times, and 
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thus gave my father the opportunity of seeing for himself the 
cllects produced by earthworms on the old concrete floors, 
walls, <fec. On bis rotuin he wrote to Sir Thomas I^arrcr : — 

“ I cannot remember a more delightful week than the last. 
I know very well that E. will not believe me, but the worms 
were by no means the sole charm.” 

■ In the autumn of 1880, when the IhireT of Motement in 
Planh was nearly flnished, ho began once more on the subject. 
He wuote to Professor Car us (September 21):- — 

“ Jn the intervals of correcting the press, T am writing a 
very little hook, and have done nearly half of it. Its title will 
be (as at present designed), The Formation of Vegetahh Mould 
through the Action of As far as I can judge, it will be 

a curious little book.” 

The manuscript was sent to the printers in April 1881, and 
when the proof-sheets were coining in he wrote to Professor 
Cams : ‘‘ The subject has been to me a hobby-horse, and I have 
perhaps treated it in foolish detail.” 

It was piiblishcd on October 1 0, and 200Q copies were sold 
at once. He wrote to Sir J, D. Hooker, “ I am glad that you 
approve of the Worms. When in old days I used to tell you 
whatever I was doing, if you were at all interested, I always 
felt as most men do when their work is finally publishod.” 

To Mr. Mellard Eeade he wrote (November 8) ; It has 
been a complete surprise to me how many persons liavc eared 
for the subject.” And to Mr. Dyer (in November) : My 

book has been received wdth almost laughable euthusiasnij and 
S5Q0 copies have been sold M ! ” Again to his friend Mr. 
Anthony Eich, ho WToto on February 4, 1882, “I have been 
plagued with an endless stream of letters on the subject ; most 
of them very foolish and enthusiastic ; but some containing 
good facts wEieh I have jused in correcting yesterday the 
Sixth Thousand A The popularity of the book may bo roughly 
estimated by the fact that, in the throe years following its 
publication, 8500 copies were sold— a sale ixdativcly greater 
than that of the Origin of Sjiecies, 

It is not difficult to account for its success with the non- 
scientific public. Ccnelusions so wnde and so novel, and so 
easily understood, drawn from the study of creatures so familiar, 
and treated with imahated vigour and freshness, may w^ell 
have attracted many readers. A review' er remarks: ^*In the 
eyes of most men, * , the earthworm is a mere blind, dumb, 



* The fall title is Ht& Foi-^natiou of VegeiahU tJiromfi. th& 

Action of Ohsermtions oii their IlaMht 1881. 
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seaseless, and mipleasantly annelids Mr, Darwin under- 

takes to rehabilitate ]iis diaiactorj and the oartliwomi steps 
forth at once as an intelligent and beneficent personage, a 
worker of vast geological changes, a planer down of mountain 
sides . , . a friend of man * , , and an ally of the Society for 
the prcservati(>n of ancient monuments,” Tlie Bt Jameses 
Qa^eite, of October 17th, 1881, pointed out that the teaching of 
the cumnlativc importance of the infinitely little is the point 
of eontact between this book and the author's previous work. 

One moro book remains to be noticed, tho li/e of HJrmmus 
Darwin. 

In February 1879 an essay by Dr. Ernst Erau.se, on the 
scientific work of Erasmus Darwin, appeared in the evolutionary 
journal, The number of Kosmos in question %vas a 

“ Gratulationsheft ” or special eongratuktory issue in honour 
of my father’s birthday, so that Dr. Krause's essay, glorifying 
the older evolutionist, was quite in its place. He wTotc to Dr. 
Krause, thanking him cordially for the honour paid to Erasmus, 
and asldug his peimiission to publish an English translation of 

the Essay. , 

Ills chief reason for suiting a notice of his grandfather s life 
was ‘^to contradict flatly some calumnies by Miss So ward,'’ 
This appears from a letter of March 27, 1879, to bis cousin 
lieginaid Darvs^La, in which he asks for any documents and 
letters which might thro^v liglit on the character of Erasmus. 
This led to Mr, Ecginald Darwin placing in my father's hands 
a quantity of valuable material, iucluding a curious folio 
commomplace book, of wJiich he wrote i I have boon deeply 
interested by tho great book, . , , , reading and looking at it is 
like having comnnmion with the dead , . , . [it] has taught me 
a good deal about tho occupations and tastes of our grand- 
father,” ^ rv 

Dr, Krause's contribution formed the second part of the Jyije 
of Drasmis Darimt, my father supplying a “ preliminap^ 
notice,” This expression on the title-page is somewhat mis- 
leading ; my father's contribution is more than Jialf the book, 
and should have been described as a biography, Worlv of this 
kind was new to him, and ho wrote doubtfully to Hr. Thiselton 
Dyer, June 18th : God only know’s what I shall malte of his 

life, it is such a new kind of work to me,” The strong interest 
ho felt about his forbears helped to give zest to the work, 

* The sume mnnher contfiias a good biogra^fiiical sketch of my father 
of which the material was to a large extent 'supphi:d by liim to the writer, 
Professor Frcyer of Jena. Tiic article contains an excellent list ot my 
iathef s puhlicationa. 
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which became a decided enjoyment to him. With the general 
public the hook was not markedly successful, hut many of his 
friends recognised its merits. Sir J, D, Hooker was one of 
these, and to liim my father wrote, “ Your praise of tho Eife of 
Dr, D. has pleased me exceedingly, for I despised my work, and 
thought myself a perfect fool to have undertaken such a job. 

To Mr, Galton, too, he wrote, Kovember 14 
I am extremely glad that you approve of the little Life of our 
^ndfathcr, for I have been repenting that I over undertook 
it, as the w^ork w'as quite beyond my tether,” 



THE VTVJSECTION QUESTION, 

Something has already been said of my father's strong 
feeling with regard to suffering ^ both in. man and beast. It 
was indeed one of the strongest feelings in his nature, and was 
exemplified in matters small and groat, in his sympathy with 
the educational miseries of dancing dogs, or his horror at tho 
sufferings of slaves* 

Tho remembrance of screams, or other souiuls heard in. 
Brazil, wJien he was powerless to interfere with w'liat he 
believed to be the torture of a slave, haunted him for years, 
especially at night. In smaller matters, where he could inter- 
fere, he did so vigorously. He returned one day from his walk 
pale and faint from having seen a horse ill-used, and from the 
agitation of violently remonstrating with the man. On another 
occasion he saw a horse-breaker teaching his son to ride j tho 
little boy was frightened and tho man was rough ; my father 
stopped, and jumping out of the carriage reproved the man in 
no measured terms. 

One other little incident may be mentioned, showing that his 
himianity to animals was well known in his own neighbourhood. 
A visitor, driving from Orpington to Down, tohl tho cabman to 
go faster. Why,” said the man, if I had whipped the horse 

He once made an attempt to free a patient in a mad-honKo, who (as 
he wrongly enpposi?cd) was sane. He was in correspondence ’^hh the 
gardener at the asylum ^ and on one ocnaaion ho found a letter from the 
patient enclosed with one froin the gardener. The letter was rational lU 
lone and dcclai-td that the writer was sane and wrongMly eenlined. 

My liithor wrote to the Lunacy Commissioners (without explaining tho 
seurdo of Lis information) and in due time hetird that the nian had been 
visited by tlie Oommissicners, and that he w'as certainly insane, 
time afterward the patient ’was discharged, and wrote to thank my father 
for hig interferenee, adding that he had undoubtedly been insane when he 
wrote hi^ former letter. 
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tJiifi miLcli, driYiiig Mr. DaTwirij lio would liav6 got out of tlid 
carriage aud abused me well.” 

With respect to tlie special polet under con wider ati on j-^tho 
sufferings of animals subjected to esperimeiitj — nothing could 
slujw a stronger feeling than the following words from a letter 
to Professor Eay Lankester {March 22, 1871) : 

“You ask about my opinion on yiyi section* I qiiite agree 
that it is justifiable for real inyestigations on physiology ; hut 
not for mere damnable and detestable curiosity. It is a sub-* 
ject which makes mo sick with horror, so I will not say another 
word about it, else I shall not sleep t(J-night* 

Tho Anti-Yivisection agitation, to which the following letters 
refer, seems to hayo become specially actiyo in 1871, as maybe 
seen, e.g. by the index to Nature for that year, in which the 
word “ Yiviscction” suddenly comes into prominence* But 
before that date the subject had receiyed the earnest attention 
of biologists* Thus at the Liyerpool Aleeting of the British 
Association in 1870, a Committee was appointed, whose ppoit 
defined the eiremnstanees and conditions under which, in tho 
opinion of tho signatories, experiments on Hying animals wore 
justifiable* In tho spring of 1875, Lord llartismere intro- 
duced a Bill into the Upper House to regulate the course of 
2>hysiological research* Shortly afterwards a Bill more just 
tow^ards science in its provisions w^as introduced to the House 
of Commons by Messrs* Lyon Playfair, Walpole, and A^iley. 
It was, however, withdrawn on tho appointment of a Ecyal 
Commission to inquire into tho whole question* Tlie Commis- 
sioners were Lords Cardwell and Winmarleigh, Mr* W* E. 
Porstcr, Bir J. B* Karslake, Mr. Huxley, Professor Erichssen, 
and Mr* E, H. Hutton : they commenced their inquiry in 
July, 1875, and the Keport was published early in the 

following year* imt i 

In the early summer of 1876, Lord Carnarvon s Bill, entitled. 

An Act to amend the Law relating to Cruelty to Animals, 
was introduced* The framers of this Bill, yieldiDg to the 
unrcasouable clamour of the public, went far beyond the le- 
commeadatioaB of tho Eoyal Oommission. As a correapoudent 
writes in NaUre (1876, p. 248), “ the e-ridonce on the strength 
of which legislation w'as recommended went beyond the nicts, 
tho Eeport went beyond the evidence, the Itccommcndations 
beyond the Eeport f and the Bill can hardly be said to have 
gone beyond the Eecommendations ; but rather to have con- 
tradicted themf’ , , ,* t’ n 

The legislation which my father worked for, was practically 

what was introduced as Hr* Lyon Playfair^s Bill. 
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The following letter appeared in the Thnes^ April 18th, 
18 S 1 :— 



0, -D* to FrUJiiof Holmgren.'^ Down, April 11, 1881* 

Drar Bir, — In answer to your courteous letter of April 7, I 
have no objection to express my opinion with respect to the 
right of experimenting on living aniuLals. I use this latter ex- 
pression as more correct and comprehensive than that of vivi- 
section* You arc at liberty to make any use of this letter wMcli 
you may thinly fit, hut if published I should wish the whole to 
appear, I have all my life been a strong advocate for humanity 
to animals, and have done what I could in my writings to 
enforce tliis duty* Several years ago, when the agitation 
against physiologists commenced in England, it was assorted 
that inlmmanity was hero practised, and useless suffering caused 
to animals ; and I was led to think that it might be advisable 
to have an Act of Parliament on the subject. I then took 
an active part in trying to get a Bill passed, such as would 
have removed all just cause of complaint, and at the samo time 
have left physiologists freo to pursue their researches— a Bill 
very different from the Act which has since been passed. It is 
right to add that the investigation of the matter by a Eoyal Com- 
mission proved that the accusations made against our English 
physiologists were false* From all that I have heard, however, 
I fear that in some parts of Europe little regard is paid to the 
sufferings of animals, and if this be the case, I should he glad to 
Jiear of legislation against inhumanity in any such conntiy. 
On the other liand, I know that physiology cannot possibly 
progress except by means of experiments on Hying animals, 
and I feel the deepest conviction that he who retards the 
progress of physiology commits a crime against mankind. Any 
one who remembers, as I can, the state of this science half a 
century ago must admit that it has made immense progress, 
and it is now progressing at an ever-increasing rate. What 
improvements in medical practice may he directly attributed to 
physiological research is a question which can bo properly 
discussed only by those physiologists and medical practitioners 
who have studied the history of their subjects ; but, as far as 
I can learn, the benefits are already great. However this may 
be, no one, unless ho is grossly ignorant of what science has 
done for manldnd, can entertain any doubt of the incalculable 
benefits which will hereafter be derived from physiology, not 
only by man, but by the low^er animals. Look for instance at 
* Professor of Phyaiology at Lpsala, 
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Pasteur’s results in modify mg tlie germs of tlie most malignant 
diseases, from which, as it happens, auimals will in the first 
place recciye more relief thaii man. Let it bo remembered 
how inanj liYes and wliat a fearful amonut of suffering have 
been saved by tho knowledge gained of parasitic wornm through 
the experiments of Tirchow and others on living animals* In 
the future every one will bo astonished at tho ingratitude 
shown, at least in England, to these benefactors of mankind. 
As for myself, permit mo to assuro yon that I honour, and shall 
always honour, eveiy one who advances the noble science of 
physiology. 

Dear Sir, yours faithfully. 

In the Times of the following day appeared a letter headed 
“Mr. Darwin and Vivisection,” signed by Miss Eranccs Power 
Cob be* To this my father replied in the Times of April 22, 
1881* On the same day he wrote to Mr. Eomancs 

“ As I have a fair opportunity, I sent a letter to the Tmes 
on Vivisection, which is printed to-day. 1 thought it fair to 
bear my share of the abuse poured in so atrocious a manner on 
aU physiologists.” 

(7. D. to i]ie Editor of the * TimesJ' 

Sin, — do not wish to discuss tho views expressed by Miss 
Cohhe in the letter w^hich appoarod in the Times of the 19 th 
inst. ; but as she asserts that I have “ misinformed ” my corre- 
spondent in Sweden in saying that “tho investigation of the 
matter by a Koyal Commission proved that tho accusations 
made against our English physiologists were false,” I wdll 
merely ask leave to refer to some other sentences from the 
report of the Commission. 

(1.) The sentence — “ It is not to he doubted that inhumanity 
may bo found in persons of very high position as physiologists,” 
which Miss Cobbo (^^iiotes from page 17 of the report, and 
which, in her opinion, “can necessarily concern English 
physiologists alone and not foreigners,” is immediately 
followed by tho words “ Wo havo seen that it \vas so in 
Magcndie.” Magondie was a French physiologist wEo became 
notorious some half century ago for his cruel experimonts on 
living animals. 

(2.) The Commissioners, after speaking of the “general 
sentiment of humanity” prevailing in this country, say 
(p.l0):-^ 

“ This principle is accepted generally by the very highly 
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educated men whose lives are devoted either to scientific 
investigation and education or to the mitigation or the removal 
of the sufferings of their fellow -creatures ; though differ onces 
of degree in regard to its practical application will be easily 
discernible by those who study the evidence as it has been laid 
before us.” 

Again, according to the Commissioners (p, 10) 

“ The secretary of the Eoyal Society for the Proventioii of 
Cruelty to Animus, when asked whether the general tendency 
of tlio scientific world in this country is at variance with 
humanity, says he believes it to be very different indeed from 
that of foreign physiologists; and while giving it as the 
opinion of the society that experiments arc performed which 
are in their nature beyond any legitimate ijrovince of Bcicuco, 
and that the pain which they inflict is pain which it is not 
justi^ble to inflict even for the scientific object iu view, he 
readily acknowledges that he does not know a single case of 
wanton oriielty, and that in general the English physiologists 
have used anaesthetics whero they think they can do so with 
safety to the experiment.” 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Aprfl 21. 

During the later years of my father’s life there w^as a 
growing tendency in the public to do him honour.^ The 
honours wEich he valued most highly were those which united 
the sympathy of friends with a mark of recognition of his 
scientific colleagues. Of this type was the article “Charles 
Darmn,” published in Nature^ June d, 187i, and written by 
Asa Gray, This admirable estimate of my father’s work in 
science is given in the form of a comparison and contrast 
between Itobert Brown and Charles Darwin. 

To Gray he wrote : — 

“ I wrote yesterday and cannot remember exactly wbat I said, 
£^nd now cannot be easy without again telling yon bow pro- 
foundly I have been gratified. Every one, I suppose, occasion- 
ally thinks that he has worked in vain, and wiien one of these 
fits overtakes me, I will think of your article, and if that does 
not dispel tho evil spirit, I shall know that I am at the time 
a little bit insane, as we all are occasionally* 

“ Wbat you say about Teleology | pleases me especially, 

® In 1S67 he had received a distinguiehed honour from Germany,— tho 
Older Pour le Mchito.” 

t ** Let iia recogniso Darwin’s groat service to Natural Science in 
bringing bnek to it Teleology ; so that instead of Morphology versus 
Teleology, wo shall have Morphology ^Y0ddcd to Teleology.” Similar 
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and I do not think any one else hm ever noticed the point. 
I have always said you were the man to hit the nail on the 
head.” 

In 1877 he received the honorary degree of LL.D, from 
tho University of Cambridge, The degree was conferred on 
Kovemher 17, and with the customary Latin speech from the 
Public Orator, concluding with tho words: “ Tii voro, qui 
leges nature tarn docte illustraveris, legnni doctor nobis csto.” 
The honorary degree led to a movomont l>eing set on foot in 
the University to obtain some permanent memorial of my 
father. In Juno 1879 he sat to Mr, W, Ttichmond for the 
portrait in the possession of the University, now placed in the 
Library of the Philosoi>hical Society at Cambridge, 

A similar wish on the part of the Linnean Society — with 
which my father was so closely associated — led to his sitting 
in August, 1881, to Mr, John "Collier, for the portrait now in 
the possession of tho Society. The portrait represents him 
standing facing the observer in the loose cloak so familiar 
to those who knew him, with his slouch hat in his hand. 
Many of those who knew his face most intimately, think that 
Mr, Collier’s picture is the best of the portraitSj and in this 
judgment the sitter himself was inclined to agree. According 
to my feeling it is not so simple or strong a representation of 
him as that given by Mr. Gules s. The last-named portrait 
was painted at Down in 1 87 Ij * it is in tho possession of the 
family,^ and is known to many through lEajoii’s hno etching. 
Of Mr, Ouless’s picture my father >vrotc to Bir J, D, Hooker : 

“ I look a very vencrahle, acute, melancholy old dog ; 
whether I really look so I do not know.” 

Besides the Cambridge degree, he received about the same 
time honours of an academic kind from some foreign societies. 

On August 5, 1878, ho was elected a Corresponding Member 
of the French Institute in the Botanical Section,| and wrote 
to Ur. Asa Gray : — 

SCO that we are both elected Corresponding Members 
of the Institute, It is rather a good joke that I should he 
elected in the Botanical Bection, as the extent of my know- 

remarks had been prcsviouiily inade by Mr. Huxley. See Critiques and 
Addres^'e^i p. 305. 

^ A reqdica by the artipt bangs alongside of the poi-tmlfs of Milton 
and Paley in the hall of Chriet^s College, Cambridge, 

t He reoeived tsventy-six votefs out of a poasible thirty-nine, five blank 
papers were sent in, and eight votes w^ore roeorded for the other 
eandidatea. In 1872 tin attempt had been made to elect him in the 
Section of Zoology, when, however, he only received fifteen out oi 
forty-eight votes, and Loven waa chosen for the vacant place. It apiioares 
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ledge is little more than that a daisy is a Compos itous plant 
and a pea a Leguminous one.” 

He valued very highly two photographic albums containing 
portraits of a largo number of scientific men in Germany and 
Holland, which he received as birthday gifts in 1877. 

In the year 1878 my father received a singular mark of 
recognition in the form of a letter from a strimger, aimonnoing 
that the writer intondod to leave to him the reversion of the 
greater j)art of his fortune. Mr. Anthony Kich, who desired 
thus to mark his sense of my father’s services to science, was the 
author of a JJictionary of licman dud Greeh Afitiquities, said to 
bo the best book of the kind. It has been tiUjiLslatcd into 
French, Germanj and Italian, and has, in English, gone through 
several editions. Mr, Kich lived a great part of his life in 
Italy, painting, and collecting books and engravings. He 
finally settled, many years ago, at Worthing (then a small 
village), where he w^as a friend of Byron’s Trelawmy. My 
father visited Mi‘, Kich at Woiihing, marc than once, and 
gained a cordial liking and respect for him. 

Mr. Kich died in April, 1891, having arranged that his 
Ijequest ^ should not la2>se in consequence of the predecease 
of my father. 

In 1879 he received from tho Koyal Academy of Turin tho 
1^2-easa Prize for the years 187o— 78, amounting to the sum 
of 12,000 francs. Me refers to this in a letter to Ur. Uohrn 
(February 15th, 1880) : — 

“Perhaps you saw in tho papers that the Turin Society 
honoured me to an extraordinary degree by awarding me the 
Bressa Prize. Now it occurred to me that if your station 
wanted st>me piece of apj>aratus, of about the value of £100, I 
should very much like to be allowed to pay for it. Will you 
bo so kind as to keep this in mind, and if any w ant should 
occur to you, I w^ould send you a cheque at any time,” 

I find from my father’s accounts that £100 was presented to 
the Naples Station. 

Two years before my father’s death, and twenty-one years 

{Nature f August 1st, 1872) that an emment member of the Academy 
wrote to ies Monde» to the ff>ll{jwing cifeet : — ■ 

“ IVhat has closed the dnorsj of tho Academy to IMr. Darwin is that 
the science of those of his bocks which have made his tshief title to fame 
— the Origin of SpeeieSy and still more the Descent of Man^ is not aoLonce, 
but a mass of assertions and absolutely ^ntuitcus hypotheses, often 
evidently fallaeioas. This kind cf publication and these tbeories are a 
bad example, wblcb a body that respects itself ca.unot oneourage.” 

^ Mr. Eich leaves a single near relative, to whom is bequeathed the 
life-interest in bis property. 
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after the pnbliGation of his greatest work, a lecture was given 
(April 9, 1880) at the Royal Institution by Mr. Huxley* which 
was aptly named “The Coming of Ago of the Origin of 
Species.** The following characteristic latter, referring to this 
subjeotj may fitly close the present chapter, 

Ahinger Hall, Dorking, Sunday, April 11, 1880^ 
Mr DEAE UiixLEy,— I wished much to attend your Lecture, 
hut I have had a bad cough, and we have come here to see 
whether a change would do me good, as it has done, Wliat a 
rnagnificent success your lecture seems to have been, as I judge 
from the repoits in the Standard and Bally Nmm, and more 
especially from the accounts given mo by three of my children, 
I suppose that you have not written out your lecture, so I fear 
there is no chance of its being printed hi extenso. You appear 
to have piled, as on so many^ other occasions, honours high and 
thick on my old head. But I well know how great a part yon 
have played in establishing and spreading the belief in the 
descent- theory, ever since that grand review in the Time^ and 
the battle royal at Oxford up to the present day. 

Ever, my dear Huxley, 

Yours sincerely and gratefully, 

Ohahles Dae win. 

P.S.- — It -wm absurdly stupid in me, but I had read the 
announcement of your Lecture, and thought that you meant 
the maturity of the subject, until my wife one day remarked, 
it is almost twenty-one years since the Origin appeared,** and 
then for the first time the meaning of your words flashed on me. 

* Published in Soienc^ and CuUnrey p. 310 , 
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“ I have been making some little trifling observations which 

have interested and perplexed me much,** 

From a letter of June 1860, 
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CHAPTER XYI. 

rEETILISATlOJS' OF FLOWERS. 

The botanical work which my father accomplished by the 
guidance of the light cast on the study of natural history by his 
envn work on eyolution remains to bo noticed. In a letter to 
Mr. Miirrayj September 2ith, 18G1, speaking of his book the 
Fertiliaation of he says : “It will perhaps serve tf> 

illustrate how ^vatnral History may he >yorked under the belief 
of the modification of species.'^ This remark gives a sugges- 
tion as to the value and interest of his botanical workj and it 
might bo expressed in far more emphatic language without 
danger of exaggeration. 

In the same letter to IMr. Murray, he says i “I think this 
little volume will do good to the Origin^ as it will show that I 
have worked hard at detail It is true that his botanical work 
added a mass of corroborative detail to the case for Evolution, 
but the chief support given to his doctrines by these researches 
was of another kind. They su^iplied an argument against those 
critics w^ho have so freely dogmatised as to the uselessness of 
particular stnicturcs, and as to the consequent impossibility of 
their having been developed by means of natural selection. His 
observations on Orchids enabled him to say : “I can show the 
meaning of some of the a2>parently meaningless ridges and 
horns ; wlio will now^ venture to say that this or that structure 
is useless ? A kindred point is expressed in a letter to Sir 
J. I). Hooker (May 14th, 1862) : — 

“ When many parts of structure, as in tho woodpecker, show 
distinct adaptation to external bodies, it is preposterous to 
attribute them to the effects of climate, &c., but when a single 
point alone, as a hooked seed, it is conceivable it may thus Imve 
arisen. I Lave found tho study of Oiehi<ls eminently useful in 
showing me how nearly all parts of the flower are co -adapted 
for fertilisation hy insects, and therefore tho results of natural 
selection, — even the most trifling details of structure.” 

One of the greatest services rendered by my father to the 
study of natural History is tho revival of Teleology. Tho 
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ovolutioniat stuclics the pur pose or moaning of organs with 
tho zeal of thc‘ ohier Teleologistj bnt with far wider and moro 
coherent purpose. He has the invigorating knowledge that 
ho ie gaining not isolated conceptions of tho eoonomy of the 
present j hut a coherent view of both past anti present. And 
even where he fails to discover the use t>f any part, he may, by 
a knowledge of its strncturej Tinravel the history of the past 
vicissitudes in the life of tho species. In this way a vigotir and 
unity is given to the study of the forms of organised heings, 
which before it lacked. Mr. Huxloy has well remarked : ^ 
Perhaps the most remarkable serviec to tho philosophy of 
Biology rondcrod by Mr, Darwin is tho reconciliation of 
Teleology and Morphology, and tho explanation of the facts 
of both, which his views offer. Tim teleology which supposes 
that the eye, such as we sec it in man, or one of the higher 
vertehrata, wag made witli the precise strtieture it exhibits, for 
the purpose of enabling the animal wliich possesses it to see, 
has undoubtedly received its deatli-blow, XcvortholesSj it is 
necessary to romembor that there is a wider teleology irvliich is 
not touched by tho doctrino of Evolution, hut ie actually based 
upon the fundamental proposition of Evolution.” 

The point which here especially coocerne us is to recognise 
that this “ great service to natural seience,” as Dr, Gray 
describes it, was eifected almost as much by Darwin’s special 
botanical work as by the Origin of SpecieB. 

For a statement of the seoj^e and influence of my father’s 
botanical work, I may refer to Mr. Thiselton Dyer’s article in 
^ Charles Darwdn/ one of the Nakire Series. Mr, Dyer’s wide 
knowledge, his friendship with my father, and his power of 
sympathising with tho work of others, combine to give this 
essay a permanent value. The following passage (p, 43) gives 
a true picture : — 

Notwithstanding tho extent and variety of his botanical 
Tvork, Mr, Darwin always disclaimed any right to ho regarded 
as a professed botanist. He turned his attention to plants, 
doubtless because they were convenient objects for studying 
organic phenomena in their least complicated forms ; and this 
point of view, wdiich, if one may use the expression without 
disrespect, had something of the amateur about it, was in itself 
of the greatest importance. For, from not being, till he took 
up any point, familiar with the literature bearing on it, his 
mind wa^s absolutely free from any prepossession. He was never 
afraid of his facts, or of framing any hypothesis, however 

* Tlie Genealogy of Animals (I7;e Academy, 1869), reprinted iu 
Cniiq_u-eB and Addressed- 
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stai tling, which seemed to exjdain them. ... In any one else 
such an attitude woiild have produced much work that was 
crude and rash. But Mr. Darwin — if one may venture on 
language which will strike no one who had conversed with 
him as over-strained — seemed by gentle persuasion to have 
penetrated that reserve of nature which baffles sinaller men. 
In other words, his long experience had given him a kind of 
instinctive insight into the method of attack of any biological 
problem, however unfamiliar to him, while he rigidly controlled 
the fertility of his mind in hypothetical explanations by the no 
less fertility of ingeniously devised experiment.” 

To form any just idea of the greatness of the revolution 
worked by my father’s researches in the study of tire fertilisa- 
tion of flowers, it is necessary to loiow from what a condition 
this branch of knowledge Las emerged. It should he remem- 
hered that it was only during the early years of the present 
cCDtury that the idea of sex, as applied to plants, became firmly 
established. Sachs, in his History of Botany^ ( 1875 ), has 
given some striking illustrations of tho rcmarkahlc slowness 
with which its acceptance gained ground. He remarks that 
when w^e consider the experimental proofs given by Camerarius 
( 1694 ), and by Kolreuter ( 1761 - 66 ), it appears incredible that 
doubts should afterwards have been raised as to the sexuality 
of plants. Yet he shows that such doubts did actually re- 
peatedly crop up. These adverse criticisms rested for the most 
part on careless experiments, but in many cases on a priori 
arguments. Even as late as 1820 , a book of this kind, wfflich 
w^ould now rank wdth circle squaring, or flat-earth pldlosophy, 
^vas seriously noticed in a botartical journal, A distinct concep- 
tion of sox, as applied to plants, had, in fact, not long emerged 
from the mists of pr^ofitless discussion and feeble ex 2 >eriment, 
at the tinie when my father began botany by attending 
Hen slow’s lectures at Cambridge, 

When tlie > belief in the sexuality of plants had become 
established as an incontrovertible piece of knowledge, a weight 
of misconception remained, weighing down any rational view 
of the subject. Camerarius | believed (naturally enough in his 
day) that hermaphrodite f flowers are necessarily self- fertilised. 
He had the wit to he astonished at this, a degree of intelligence 
which, as Sachs points out, tho majority of his successors did 
not attain to. 

* An English i;dltion is published by the Clarendon Press, 1890. 

t (Tesekiehtc d. Sotanik, p. 119. 

f That is to Hay, flowers possessing both stamens, or male organa, and 
pistila or female organa. 
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Tlie folloiring extracts from fi note-book show that tliis 
point occurred to my fatkor as early as 1837 : 

“Do not plants ^vhicli Imve male and female organs together 
[itVc, in the same flower] yet receive inliuenco from other 
X>lants ? Does not Lyeil giYe some argument about varieties 
being diflicult to keep [true] on account of x^ollen from other 
plants ? Decause this may bo applied to show all plants do 
receive intermixture.” 

Sprcugclj* indeed, understood that the hermaphrodite 
structure of flowers by no means necessarily leads to self- 
fertilisation. But although he diseovoied that in many cases 
pollen is of necessity carried to the stigma of another Jloioei\ 
he did net understand that in the advantage gained by the 
intercrossing of distinct plants lies the key to the whole 
question, Hermann Miillcr| has well remarked that this 
“omission was tor several generations fatal to SprengeBs 

work For both at the time and subsequontly, botanists 

felt above all the weakness of his theory , and they set aside, 
along with his defective ideas, the rich store of his patient 
and acute observations and his comprehensive and accuiate 
interpretations.” It remained for my father to convince the 
world that the meaning hidden in the structure of flowers was 
to be found by seeking light in tho same direction in which 
Sprengel, seventy years hofore, had laboured. Itobort Brown 
was the connecting link bet^veen them, for it was at Ms 
recommendation that my father in 1841 read SprengcBs now 
celel>rated Secret of Mature Duplay ed. I 

The book impressed him as being “ full of truth,” although 
“ with seme little nonsense.” It not only encouraged Mm in 
kindred speoulation, but guided him in his w^ork, for in 1841 
he speaks of verifying Sprengers observations. It may be 
doubted whether Bobert Erown ever planted a more fruitful 
seed than in x>utting such a book into such hands. 

A passage in the Autohiography (jJ- 44) shoxvs how it was 
that my father was attracted to the subject of fertilisation : 
“ During the summer of 1839, and I l>elieve during the previous 
summer, I w as led to attend to the cross-fertilisation of iiow'ers 
by tho aid of insects, from having come to the conclnsion in 
my speculations on the origin of sx>ecies, that crossing played 
an important part in keex)ing speciho forms constant.” 

The original connection betvveen the study of flowers and 

^ Clixistian Courad Bprongcl, horn 1750 , died 181 G. 
t I^^rtUimtion of I'l.owers (Eng, Trans.) 1883* p. 8. 

% JJas entdef^kU Gcliehmim der Xaiur im Bane tind in der BefrucMtmg 
der Blumen. Burlin, 17y3. 
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the problem of evolution is curious, and could hardly have 
been predictetk Moreover, it was not a permanent bond. My 
father proved hy a long series of laborious experiments, that 
when a plant is fertilised and sets seeds under the influence of 
pollen from a distinct individual, the offspring so xirodiiccd are 
superior in vigour to the oil's pring of self-fertilisation, Le. 
of the union of the male and female elements of a single 
plant. When this fact was estal)lished, it was possible 
to understand the ra/uon d^etre of tho machinery which insures 
crosB-ferfcilisatiou in so many flowers ; and to imderstaud how 
natural selection can act on, and mould, the floral structure. 

Asa Gi’ay has well remarked with regard to this central idea 
(Nature^ Jane 4, 1874): — “The aphorism, ‘ Nature abhors a 
vaeiiiim,^ is a characteristic specimen of the science of the 
middle ages. Tho axihorism, * Nature abhors close fertilisa- 
tion/ and tho demonstration of the x^riaciple, belong to our age 
and to Mr. Darwin. To have originated this, and also the 
principle of Natural Selection .... and to have applied these 
principles to tho system of nature* in such a manner ae to make, 
within a dozen years, a deeper impression upon natural history 
than has been made since Linnteus, is ample title for one man's 
fame.” 

The flowers of the Papilionacese ^ attracted Ms attention 
early, and were the subject of Ms first x^^-pci' on fertilisation.! 
The following extract from an undated letter to Asa Gray 
scorns to have been written before the publication of this paper, 
probably in 18-56 or 1857 : — 

* . . What yon say on Papilionaceous flowers is very 
true ; and I have no facts to show that varieties are crossed ; 
but yet /and the same remark is apxdicable iir a beautiful way 
to Fumaria and Dielyti-a, as I noticed many years ago), I must 
belie vo that the flowers are constructed partly in direct relation 
to the visits of insects ; and how insects can avoid bringing 
pollen from other individuals I cannot iimler stand. It is really 
pretty to watch the action of a humble-bee on tlio^ scarlet 
kidney bean, and in this genus /and in LaiJiyrus grandijlorus) f 
the honey is so placed that the bee invariably alights on that 
one side of the flower towurds which the spiral pistil is pro- 
truded (bringing out with it x>ollen), and by the depression of 

^ The order to wliiGli the pea and beau belong. 

t Gardeners' Chrmich, 18o7, p, 725. It appears? that this paper was 
a piecci of over-time’’ work. He wrote to a Mend, tliat eoulbuudcd 
rjegiimijioua paper was done in the afternoon, and the oonsequenoe was I 
had to go to Moor Park for a week.” 

t The sweet pea and everlasting pea belong to the genus Lathy nis. 
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tbo wing'pctal is forced against tbe boe's side all dustod with 
pollen. In the broom the pistil is rubbed ou the centre of the 
back of the bee. I suspect there is something to bo made out 
about the Lcguminosa?, which will bring tho case within our 
theory ; though I have failed to do Our theory will esplaiu 
why in the vegetable , . . , kingdom the act of fertilisation 
even in hermaphrodites usually takes p>laco sub though 
thus exposed to great injury from damp and rain.*’ 

A letter to Dr. Asa Gray (September 5th, 1857) gives tho sub- 
stance of the paper in the (.rardeners^ Chromde :~ 

“ Lately I was led to examine buds of kidney bean with the 
pollen shed ; but I w^as led to believe that the pollen could 
Itardhj get on the stigma by wind or otherwise, except by bees 
visiting [the flower] and moving the wing petals : hence I 
incl tided a small bunch of flowers in two bottles in every way- 
treated the same : the flowers in one I daily just momentarily 
moved, as if by a bee ; these set three fine pods, the other not 
one. Of course this little experiment must bo tried again, and 
this year in England it is too late, as the flowers seem n<jw 
seldom to set. If bees are necessary to this flower’s self- 
fertilisation, bees must almost cross them, as their dusted right- 
side of head and right legs constantly touch the stigma. 

“ I have, also, lately been reobserving daily Lobelia fulgens 
- — this in my garden is never visited by insects, and never sets 
seeds, without pollen be put on tho stigma (whereas the small 
blue Lobelia is visited by bees and docs set seed) ; I mention 
this because thero are such beautiful contrivances to prevent 
the stigma ever getting its own pollen ; which seems only 
explicable en the doctrine of the advantage of crosses.” 

The paper was supplemented by a second in 1858.* The 
chief object of these publications seems to have been to obtain 
information as to tho possibility of growling varieties of 
Leguminous plants near each other, acd yet kee2>ing them true. 
It is curious that the Papilionacete should not only have beeu 
tho first flowers which attracted his attention by their obvious 
adaptation to the visits of insects, hut should also have consti- 
tuted one of his sorest puzzles. The common pea and tho 
sweet pea gave Inm much difficulty, because, although they aro 
as obviously fitted for insect-visits as the rest of the order, yet 
their varieties keep true. The fact is that neither of those 
plants being indigenous, they are not perfectly adapted for 
fertilisation by Eiitish insects. He could not, at this stage 
of bis observations, know that the co-ordination between a 

* Gardt'^i'ej'js* Ghronieley 1858, p, 828- 
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flower and the particulai' insect which fertilises it may he as 
delicate as that between a lock and its key, so that tliis explana- 
tion was not likely to occur to him. 

Besides observing tho Leguminosa^, ho had already begun, 
as shown in the foregoing extracts, to attend to the structui'o 
of other flowers in relation to insects. At the beginning of 
1860 ho worked at Lcschenaultia,* which at first puzzled him, 
hut was ultimately made out. A passage in a letter chiefly 
relating to Leschenaultia seems to show that it Tvas only in the 
spring of 1860 that ho began widely to apply big Jcuowledge 
to the relation of insects to other flowers. This is somewhat 
surprising, when w^e rememhor that he had road Spicngel many 
years before. He w'rote (May II) 

“ I shonld look at this curious contrivance as specially 
related to visits of insects’ as I begin to think is almost 
universally the case.” 

Even in July 1862 he wrote to Asa Gray :■ — * 

Thore is no end to the adaptations. Ought not these cases 
to make one very cautious when one doubts about the use of 
all parts? I fully believe that the structure of all irregulai' 
flowers is governed in relation to insects. Insects are the 
Lords of the floral (to ^^uotc the wdtty Athenvemi) world.” 

This idea has been worked out by H. Miiller, who has written 
on insects in tho character of flow^er-hreederg or flower- 
fanciers, showing how the habits and structine of the visitors 
are reflected in the foimg and colours of the flowers visited. 

He was probably attracted to the study of Orchids by the 
fact that several kinds are C(umu on near Dowm. Tlio lettei*g 
of 1860 show that these plants occupied a good deal of his 
attention ; and in 1861 ho gave part of the summer and all 
the autumn to the subject. He evidently considered himself 
idle for wasting time on Orchids which ought to have been 

given to Yariatian under 2)omeBiieatmn, Thus he wrote ^ 

“ There is to me incomparably more interest in observing 
than in writing ’ but I feel ipiite guilty iji tiespassing on these 
subjects, and not sticking to varieties of the confounded cocks, 
hens and ducks. I hear that LyoH is savage at me.” 

It was in the summer of 1860 that he made out one of the 
most striking and familiar facts in the Orchid-hook, namely, 
the rnannor in which the poUen masses are adapted far removal 
by insects. He wrote to Sir J. D, Hooker, July 12 

“ I have been examining OrcM^ jigramidalisy and it almost 
equals, perhaps even beats, your Listcra case ; the sticky 

* Ho published a short papor on the manner of fertilisation of this 
flower, in the Gttrdeneni' Chronide 1871, p. 1166. 
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glimda arc cangeiii tally united into a sadtlle^sliapod organ, 
wkLcli Las great power of moYement, and seizes hold of a bristle 
(or prolKmcis) in an admirable manner, and then another 
moYement tabes place in the pollen masses, hy ’which they are 
beautiMly adapted to leave pollen on the two lateral stigmatic 
surfaces, I never saw anything so beautiful,” 

In June of the same yeai' he wrote : 

“You speak of adaptation being rarely Yisible, though 
present in plants, I have just rceently been looking at the 
common OrchiSj and I declare I think its adaptations in CYcry 
part of the flower quite as heantiful and plain, or even more 
heaiitifnl than in the woodpecker.” ^ 

Ho wrote also to Dr, GSray, June 8, 18 GO : 

“ Talking of adaptation, I have lately been looking at oiir 
common orchids, and I dare say the facts are as old and well- 
known as the hillSj but I have been so struck with admiration 
at the contiivances, that I have sent a notice to the Gardeners' 

Besides attending to the fertilisation of the flowers he was 
already, in 1860, busy with the homologies of the parts, a 
subject of ’which he made good use in the Orcl^id book. He 
wrote to Sir Joseph Hooker (July) n ^ i_-n 

“ It is a real good joke my discussing homologies of Ch^chids 
with you, after examining only three or four genera ; and this 
very fact makes me feel positive I am right I I do not quite 
understand some of your terms ; but sometime I must get you 
to cxplaiu the homologies ; for I am intensely interested in 
the subject, just as at a game of chess,” - j • 

This work w^as valnablo from a systematic point of viovr. 
In 1880 he wrote to Mr, Bcutham : — 

“ It ’VS' as very kind in yon to write to me about the Orchidese, 
for it has pleased me to an extreme degree that I could havo 
been of the least use to you about the nature of the parts. 

The pleasure which his early observations on Orchids gave 
him is shown in such passages as tlio following from a letter to 
Sir J, B, Hooker (July 27, 18G1) : — 

“ Y^ou cannot conceive how the Orchids have delighted me. 
They came safe, but box rather smashed ; cylindrical old 
coeoa- or snuff-canister much safer, I enclose postage. As an 
account of the movement, I shall allude to w^hat I sui>poso is 
Oncidiuni, to make certwlHy — is the enclosed flower ’with crum- 
pled petals this genus ? Also I most specially want to know' 
what the enclosed little globular brown Orchid is, I have 

^ The woodpecker w'as one of hk stock examples of adaptation. 
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only seen ijollcu of a Catfcleva on a bee, but surely have you 
not unintentionally sent me what I wanted most (after Catase- 
turn or Mormodes), viz., one of the Epidendrero ? I I pariica- 
larhf w ant (and will presoiitly tell you why) another spike of this 
little Orchkl, with older flow'ers, some even almost withered.” 

His delight in <jbsorvation is again shown in a letter to 
Dr. Gmy (1863), Hefemng to Crilger’s letters from Tiinidad, 
he wrote r— “ Happy man, he has actually seen crowds of 
bees flying round Oatasctunij with the pollinia stick in to their 
backs ! ” 

The following extracts of letters to Sir J, D, Hooker illus- 
trate fi^thcr the interest which his work excited in him ; 

“ Yeiteli sent me a grand lot this morning. What wonderful 
structures ! 

“ I have now' seen enough, and you must not send mo more, 
for though T enjoy looking at them much, and it has been veiy 
nsetiil to me, seeing so many difleront forms^ it is idleness. 
For my object each species requires studying for days, I 
wish you had time to take up the group, 1 would give a 
good deal to know what the rostollum is, of which I have 
traced so many curious mod ifleat ions, I suppose it cannot bo 
one of the stigmas,* there seems a great tendency for two 
lateral stigmas to appear. My paper, though touching on 
only subordinate points will run, I fear, to 100 MS, folio 
pages I The beauty of the adaptation of parts seems to mo 
uniiarallcicd. I should think or guess w'axy pollen w'as most 
diflereutiatcd. In Cypripedium which seems least modifled, 
and a much exterminated group, the grains are single. In cdl 
others, as far as I have seen, they are in packets of four ; and 
these packets cohere into many wedge-formed masses in Orchis ‘ 
into eight, foui% and finally two. It seems curious that a 
flower should exist, \vhich could most fertilise only two other 
flowers, seeing how abundant pollen generally is ; this fact T 
look at as explaining the perfection of the eontrivanco by 
which the pollen, so important from its fewness, is carried 
from flower to flower ” f (18G1), 

“I was thinking of wHting to you to-day, when yonr note 
with the Orchids came. What frightful trouble yon have 
taken about Tanilla ; you really must not take an atom more ; 

* It IB a mod] filiation of the upper stlgiaji. 
t Tins rather obscure fciatement may paraphrased thus 
The machinery is so perfect that the j>lant can afford to inijiiinisa the 
amount of [jollon produced. IVhere the machinery for jmlleii dietributioii 
iis of a cruder ^ort, for instance where it ia carried by the wiud, enormous 
quantities are produced, e.g. in the fir tree, 
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for tlie Oreliids fire more jilaj thaa real work. I have been 
much intorcstod by Epidendrimij aad have worked all monrin^ 
at them ; for Heaven's sake, do not eerrupt me by any more 
(August 30, 1861), 

Ho originally intended to jmblish his notes on Orohids as a 
paper in the Linnean Society's Journal^ but it Boon became 
evident that a separate vohrnie would bo a more suitable form 
of publication* In a letter to Sir J. D, Hookerj Seid* 1861, 
lie writes 

“ I have been acting, I foar that you will tliink, liko a goose ; 
and perhaps in truth I have* When I fLnisbed a few days ago 
my Orchis paper, which turns out one hundrod and forty folio 
pages ! ! and thought of the expense of woodcuts, I said to 
myself, I will offer the Linnean Society to withdraw it, and 
publish it in a pamplilct. It then Haslied on me that perhaps 
?ffurray would publish it, so I gave him a ciintious description, 
and offered to share rislts and profits. This morning he WTites 
that ho will publish, and talce all risks, and share profits and 
pay for all illustrations. It is a risk, and Heaven knows 
whether it will not he a dead failure, but I have not deceived 
Murray, and [have] told him that it W'Onld interest those 
alone >vho cared much for natural history. I hope I do not 
exaggerate the curiosity of the many special contrivances.” 

And again on September 28th 

ic '\Yha.t a good soul yon are not to sneer at me, but to pat 
me on the back, I Imvc the greatest doubt whether I am not 
going to do, in publishing my paper, a most ridiculous thing. 
It wi:>iild annoy me mncli, but only for Muixay's sake, if the 
publication were a dead failure*” 

There ■was still much work to be done, and in October ho 
was still receiving Orehids from Kew, and wrote to Hooker : — 
“ It is impossible to thank you enough, I was almost mad 
at tho wealth of Orchids*” And again—- 

Mr, Vcitch most generously has sent mo two splendid buds 
of Mormodcs, which will bo capital for dissection, but I fear 
will never be Irritablo ; so for the sake of charity and love of 
heaven do, I beseech you, observe what movement takes place 
in Cychnoehes, and what paii; must be touched, Mr, V» has 
also sent me one splendid flower of Catasetmn, the most 
wonderful Orchid I have seen.” 

On October 13 he wrote to Sir Joseph Hooker : — 

“ It seems that I cannot exhaust your good nature* I have 
had the hardest day's work at Catasetuni and buds of Mor- 
modes, and believe I understand at last the mechanism of 
moYoments and the functions. Catasetuin is a beautiful caso 
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of sliglit modification of structure leading to now functions.^ 
I never was more interested in any subject in all my life than 
in this of Orchids* I owe very rmicli to yon,” 

Again to tho same friend, Hovemher 1, 1861 : — 

If you really can spare another Catasetum, when nearly 
ready, I shall be most grateful ; had I not better sen<l for it ? 
The case is truly marvellous ; the (so-calied) sensation, or 
stimulus from a light touch is certaiuly transmitted through 
the antonnm for more than oue incli instantaneausly. , » * A 
cursed insect or something let my last flower off last night.” 
Professor de Candolle has remarked* of my father, “ Ce n'est 
pas lui qui aurait demando de construire des palais pour y 
loger dos lahoratoires.” This was singularly true of Ms 
orchid work, or rather it would be nearer tho truth to say that 
he had no laboratory, for it was only after tho publication of 
the If'ertilimtion of Orchids^ that he built bimself a green- 
house, He wrote to Sir J* I), Hooker (December 24th, 
18G2) 

And now I am going to tell you a most important piece of 
news I ! I have almost resolved to build a small hot-honse ; my 
neighbour's really first-rate gardener has suggested it, and 
offered to make me plans, and see that it is well done, and he is 
really a clever fellow, who ■wins lots of prizes, and is very 
observant* He believes that we should succeed with a little 
patience ; it will be a grand amusement for me to experiment 
with plants,” 

Again he wrote (February 15th, 1863) : — 

“ I write now" because the new hot-house is ready, and I long 
to stock it, just like a ecboolboy. Could you tell me pretty 
soon what plants you can give me; and then I shall know- 
what to order 9 And do advise me how I had better get such 
2 jlants as you can spare. Would it do to send my tax-cart 
early in the moiming, on a day that was not frosty, lining the 
cart with mats, and arriving here before night? I have no 
idea whether this degree of exposui^e (and of course the cart 
would be cold) could injure stove-plants ’ they would be about 
five hours (^vith bait) on the journey home,” 

A week later he wrote : — 

You cannot imagine what pleasure your plants give me 
(far more than your dead Wedgwood- ware can give you) ; H. 
and I go and gloat over them, but we privately confessed to 
each other, that if they ■were not our own, perhaps wo should 
not see such transcendant beauty in each loaf,” 

* “ Darwia oonaKlere, ArcMvcs FliyalqueB ei NatureUes 

Seme pekiodo. Tome vii. 481, 1882. 
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And in Marcli, Vi hen he was oxtrenieiy imwell, he wrote ; — 
A few words aloont the stoye-plants ; they do so amuse me* 
I have crawled to see them two or three times. Will you 
correct and aiiswer, and rotimi enclosed. I have liimted in all 
iriy books and cannot find these names, and I like niiieh to 
know the family.” His difUenlty with regard to the names of 
plants is illusliated, with regard to a Lupine on wLich he was 
at Avork, in an extract from a letter (July 21, 1866) to Sir 
J . D. Hooker : “ I sent to the nursery garden, whence I bought 
the seed, and could only hear that it was ' the common blue 
Lupine,* the man saying *ho was no scholard, and did not 
know Latin, and that parties who make experiments ought to 
find out the names.* ” 

The hook was published May 15th, 1862, Of its reception ho 
writes to Mr, Murray, June 18th and 18th : — 

The Botanists praise my Orchid-book to the skies. Some 
one sent me (perhaps you) the Farthmon, with a good reviews 
The AiJtensBtim* treats me A\dth very kind pity and contempt ; 
but the reviewer knew nothing of his subject.” 

There is a superb, but I fear esaggei*atcd, review in the 
London Eeview,-\ But I have not been a fool, as I thought I 
W'as, to publish ; for Asa Gray, about the most competent judge 
in the world, thinks almost as highly of the book as docs the 
London FemeM. The Atlienseum will hinder the sale great! y.” 
The Eev. M, J, Berkeley w as the author of the notiee in the 
Loitdon Bevkny, as my father learned from Sir J. D, Hooker, 
who added, “ 1 thought it very w^ell dono indeed, I have read 
a good deal of the Orchid-hook, and echo all he says.” 

To this my father replied (June 80th, 1862) 

My dear old friend, — You speak of my w^arming the cockleB 
of your heart, hut you will never know how often you have 
w^armod mine. It is not your approhafci(>n of my scientific 
w ork (though I care for that moi^ than for any one's) : it is 
something deeper. To this day 1 remember keeoly a letter 
you Avixjte to me from Oxford, wdien I was at the Water-cure, 
and hoAV it cheered me Avhen I w-as utterly w'oary of life. 
Well, my Orchid-book is a success (but I do not know whether 
it sells).” 

In another letter to the same friend, he wrote 
"You have pleased me much by what you say in regard to 
Bcntham and Oliver approving of my hook ; for I had got a 
Bort of nervousness, and doubted whether I had not made an 
egregious fool of myself, and concocted pleasant little stinging 

* May 24th, 1S62, f J^c 14th, 18G2, 
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remarks for reviews, such as " Mr. Darwin's head seems to have 
been turned by a certain degree of Biicecss, and be thinks that 
the most trifling observations arc worth publication J ” 

He wTote too, to Asa Gray : — 

"Your generous sympathy makes you over-estimate what 
you have read of my Orchid-book. But your letter of May 
18fch and 26th has given me an almost foolish amount of 
satisfaction. Tho subject interested me, I knew, beyond its 
real value ; but I had lately got to think that I had mado 
myself a complete fool by publishing in a semi -popular form, 
How I shall confidently defy tho worhl, ... No doubt my 
volume contains much error : how curiously difficult it is to bo 
accurate, though I try my utmost. Your notes have interested 
me beyond measure. I can now aflbrd to d — my ciutics 
Avith ineffable complacency of mind. Cordial thanks for this 
benefit.” 

Sir Joseph Hooker reviewed the book in the Garde?iers’ 
Chronicle J writing in a successful imitation of the style of 
Lind ley, the Editor, My father wrote to Sir Joseph (Nov. 12, 
18G2) ■ — 

So you did write the review in the Gardeyiers^ Chromde. 
Once or twice I doubted whether it w^as Bindley; but when I 
came to a little slap at It. Brown, I doubted no longer. You 
arch-rogue 1 I do net Avonder you have deceived others also. 
Perhaps I am a conceited dog ; but if so, you have much to 
nnsw'er for ; I never received so much praise, ami coming from 
you I value it much more than from any other,” 

With regard to botanical opinion generally, he WTote to Dr. 
Gray, " I am fairly astonished at the snecess of my booh with 
botanists.” Among naturalists who were not botanists, Lyell 
was pre-eminent in his appreciation of the book. I have no 
means of knowing when he read it, but in later life, as I learn 
from Professor Judd, he was enthusiastic in praise of the 
FertUimtion of Orchids^ which ho considered " next to the 
Origin, as the most valuable of all Darwin's works.” Among 
the general public the author did not at first hear of many 
diseix>les, thus he wrote to his cousin Fox in September 1862 : 
" Hardly any one not a botanist, cxce]3t yourself, as far as I 
know, has cared for it.” 

If we examine the literature relating to the fertilisation of 
flowers, we do not find that this new branch of study showed 
any great activity immediately after the publication of the 
Orchid-book. There are a few j>a|>ers hy Asa Gray, in 1862 and 
18G3, by Hildebrand in 1864, and by Moggridgo in 1865 j but 
the great mass of work by Axoll, Delpino, Hildebrand, and 
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the MiillerSj did not begin to appear until about 1867. The 
period during which tho new views were being assimilated, 
and heforo they became thoroughly fruitful, was, however, 
surprisingly short. The later activity in this department may 
be roughly gauged by tho fact that the valuable ' Bibliography/ 
given by Professor B^Arcy Thompson in his translation of 
Miiller^s Befruclitmig (1883),^ conhiins references to 814 papers. 

In 1877 a second edition of the FertiUsation of Orehidi} was 
published, the first edition having been for some time out of 
print. The new edition w^as remodelled and almost rewritten, 
and a large amount of new matter added, much of which the 
author owed to his friend Fritz Miiller, 

With regard to this edition he wrote to Dr, Gray : — 

“ I do not suppose I shall ever again touch the book. After 
much doubt I have resolved to act iu this way wuth all my 
boohs for the future ; that is to correct them once and never 
touch them again, so as to use the small q^nantity of T-vork left 
in me for new matter,” 

One of tho latest rcfcronccs to his Orchid- work occurs in a 
letter to Mr, Bcntham, February 16, 1880, It show^s the amount 
of pleasure whieh this subject gave to my father, and (what is 
charaeteristie of him) that his reminiscence of the work ^vvas 
one of delight in the observations which preceded its publica- 
tion, n<jt to the applause which follow^ ed it : — 

They are wonderful creatures, these Orchids, and I some- 
times think with a glow of pleasure, when I remember making 
out some little point in their method of feitilieation,” 



The Fffect of Cross- and Self-fertilisation in the Yegetahle King^ 
dom. Different Fanns of Floivers on Flants of the Bame 
Bpedes. 

Two other boohs bearing on the problem of sex in plants 
require a brief notice. The Effects of Cross-and Self-Fertili- 
satio7iy published in 1876, is one of his most important works, 
and at the same time one of the most iiiireadahle to Jiny but the 
professed naturalist. Its value lies in the proof it ofiers of the 
iucrcased vigour given to the otfspring by the act of cross- 
fertilisation, It is the complement of the Orchid book because 
it makes us understand the advantage gained by the mechanismB 
for insuring cross -fertilisation described in that work. 

The book is also valuable in another I'espect, because it 
throws light on the difficult problems of the origin of sexuality, 

* My fa1hci'*s‘^ Prefatory Notice to this work is dated February 6th^ 
1882, and hf thcrefoie almogt tho last of his wiitings. 
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Tho increased vigour resulting from cress-fertilisation is 
allied in the closest manner to the advantage gained by change 
of conditions. So strongly is this the case, that in some 
instances cross-fertilisation gives no advantage to the off- 
spring, unless the parents have lived under slightly different 
conditions. So that the really impoi-tant thing is not that two 
in<lividiials of different blood shall unite, but two individuals 
which have been subjected to difibrent conditions. Wc are 
thus led to believe that sexuality is a means for info sing vigour 
into the offspring by the coalescence of differentiated elements, 
an advantage w^hich could not accompany asexual repro- 
ductions. 

It is remarkable that this book, the result of eleven years 
of experimental work, owed its origin to a chance observation. 
My father had raised two beds of Linaiia vulgarh — one set 
being tho offspring of cross and the otlicr of self-fertilisation. 
T]ie plants were grown for tho sake of some observations on 
inlieritance, and not with any view to cross-breeding, and ho 
was astonished to observe that the offs]>ring of self-fertilisation 
were clearly loss vigorous than the otbers. It scorned incredible 
to him that this result could be due to a single act of self- 
fertilisation, and it was only in the following year, when 
precisely the same result occurred in the case of a similar 
experiment on inheritance in caniations, that his attention \vas 
“ thorouglily aroused,” and that he determined to make a series 
of cxpcrinients spotiially directed to the question. 

The volinne on Fonns of Flowers was published in 1877, and 
was dedicated by the author to Professor Aea dray, as a small 
tribute of respect and affection,” It consists of certain earlier 
papers re-edited, with the addition of a quantity of new matter. 
The subjects treated in the book are : — 

(i.) Hetorostyled Plants, 

(ii.) Polygamous, Bitccious, and Gyiiodioccious Plants. 

(iii.) Clcistogamic Flowei-s. 

The nature of hetorostyled plants may bo illustrated in the 
primrose, one of the best known examples of the class. If a 
number of piiinroscs he gathered, it will be fouud that some 
plants yield nothing but pin-eyed ” flowers, in Tvhich the 
style (or organ for the transmission of the pollen to tho ovule} 
is long, Tvhilo the others yield only tlinmi-eyed ” flowers 
wdth short styles. Thus primroses aie divided into tw^o sets 
or castes diflering structurally frtjm each other. My father 
show ed that they also differ sexually, and that in fact the bond 
l>etween tho two castes more nearly resembles that between 
separate sexes than any other known relationsliip. Thus for 
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cts:anjplG a long- styled primrose, though it can he fertilised hj 
its own pollen, is not fulhf fertile unloss ii is impregnated hj 
the pollen of a short- sty led flower* Heterostylcd plants are 
comparable to hermaphrodite animals, such as snails, whicli 
require the concourse of two indiyiduals, although each pos- 
sesses both the sexual elements. The diSbronco is tliat in the 
case of the primrose it isperfeGt fertUitt/^ and not simply fertiUtj/, 
that depends on the mutual action of the two sets of in- 
dividuals* 

The work on hctcrostyled plants has a special bearing, to 
which the author attached much importance, on the problem of 
the origin of species*^ 

He found that a wonderfully close parallel isra exists between 
hybridisation (i.e, crosses between distinct species), and certain 
forms of fertilisation among hetero sty led plants* So that it is 
hardly an exaggemtion to say that the “ illegitimately roared 
seedlings are hylirids, although both their parents belong to 
identically the same si>eeies. In a letter to Professor Huxley, 
given in lire second volume of the Life and Letters (p. 38d), iny 
father writes as if his researches on hctcrostyled plants tended 
to make him believe that sterility is a selected or acquired 
quality* Eiit in his later publications, in the sixth edition 
of the Origin, ho adheres to tlie belief that sterility is an 
incidental I rather than a selected quality. The result of his 
work on heterostyled plants is of iioportance as showing that 
sterility is no test of si^ecific distinctness, and that it depends 
on dijffcrentiation of the sexual elements which is independent 
of any racial difference* I iruagine that it was his instinctive 
love of making out a difficulty which to a great extent ke2>t liiiu 
at woil^ so i>atiently on tho hctcrostyled plants* But it w as 
the fact that general conclusion s of tho above clinraeter could 
bo drawn from his results which made him think his results 
worthy of publication* 

* See Autohiography^ p, 48* 

t The pollt^n or fertilising element is iu each sjmeies adapted to 
produce a certain change in the (gg-ccll (or female element), just as a 
key is adapted to a lock. If a key ojjens n lock for which it was never 
intended it is an itioi dental r<iaiilt. In the same way if tho i'joUoil of 
species of A. prtJvos to he capable of fertilising the ogg-eoll of speoies B. 
we may call it incidental* 
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Clmhinrf Plants; Potver of Movement in Plants; Insec- 
tivorous Plants ; Keiv Index of Plant Names, 

My father mentions in his Autohio<jraj)h^ (p* 45) that he was 
led to take up the subject of climbing plants by reading 
l)r* Gray’s paper, “Note on the Coiling of the Tendiils of 
Plants*” ^ This essay seems to have been read in 1862, but I 
am only able to guess at tho date of tlie letter in whicli he asks 
for a reference to it, so that the precise date of his beginning 
this work cannot be determined* 

In June 1863, he w^as ceidainly at work, and wrote to Sir 
J, D* Hooker for information as to previous publications on the 
subject, being then in ignoranco of Palm’s and H* v* Mohrs 
works on climbing plants, both of which were published in 
1827, 



0. Parivin to Asa Graij, Down, August 4 [1863], 

My present hobby-horse I owe to you, yiz. the tendrils : 
their irritability is beautiful, as beautiful in all its modifica- 
tions as anything in Orcdiids. About the spontaneous move- 
meut (independent of touch) of the tendrils and upjier inter- 
nodes, I am rather taken aback by your say in g, is it not well 
known ? ” I can find nothing in any book which I have. * * . 
The spontaneous movement of the tendrils is independent of 
the movement of the upper in tern odes, but both w^ork liar- 
moniously together in sweeping a circle for tho tendrils to 
grasp a stick* So with all climbing plants (without tendrils) 
as yet examined, the upper intern odes go on night and day 
sweeping a circle in one fixed direction* It is surprising to 
watch tho Apocyueee with shoots 18 inches long (beyond tho 
supporting stick), steadily searching for somethiug to climb up* 
When the shoot meets a stick, the motion at that point is 
oiTested, but in the ujjper pari is continued; so that the 
climbing of all plants yet examined is the simple result of the 
* Froc, Amer. Amd. of ArU and Sdencm, 185S, 
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spontancoiiB circulatory moYemcnt of tho upper internodes,^ 
Pray tell me wlietlier anything has been published on this 
subject ? I hate publishing what is old ; but I shall hardly 
regret my work if it is old, as it lias much amused me* * * * 

He soon found that his observations were not entii^ely novels 
and wrote to Hooker : “I liave now read two German books^ 
and all I believo that has been written on climber Sj and it has 
stirred me up to iind that I have a good deal of new matter^ It 
is strange, hut I really think no one has explained simplo 
twining plants. These books have stirred me ii]>, and made me 
wisb for plants specified in them.” 

He continued his observations on dinibing plants daring the 
prolonged illness from which he suffered in the autumn of 1868, 
and in tho following spring. He wrote to Sir J. 1>. Hooker, 
apparently in March 1861 

The hot-house is such an amusement to mo, and my 
amusement I owe to you, as my delight is to lool?; at the 
many odd leaves and plants from Kcw. * . , The ouly ap- 
proach to work which I can do is to look at tendrils ami 
climbers, this docs not distress my weakened brain. Ask 
OliYer to look over the enclosed (queries (and do you look) 
and amuse a broken-down brother naturalist by answeriug 
any which he can. If you ever lounge through your houses, 
remember mo and climbing j>lants/' 

A letter to Dr. Gray, April 1865, has a word or two on 
the subject. — - 

“ I have began correcting proofs of my paper on Climbing 
Plants. I suppose I shall be able to send you a copy in four 
or iivo weeks. I tbink it contains a good deal new, and some 
Gimious points, but it is so fearfully long, that no one will ever 
read it. If, however, you do not shim through it, you will he 
an unnatural parent, for it is your child.” 

Dr. Gray not only read it but approved of it, to my fa therms 
great satisfaction, as the following extracts sbow^ : — - ■ 

I was much pleased to get your letter of July 24th* ITow 
that I can do nothing, I maunder over old subjects, and your 
apj)robatioii of my climbing paper gives me venj great satis- 
faction* I made my observations w^hen I could do nothing 
else and much enjoyed it, but always doubted whether they 
were tvorth publishing 

“I rocoived yesterday your article f on climbers, and it has 
* TLijs view rejoeted hy some hotanists. 

t In the September number ot SilUinan*& Jomnalj coneluded in the 
January number, 1866. 
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pleased me in an extraoi dinar y and even silly manner. You pay 
me a superb compliment, and as I have just said to my wife, I 
think my friends must perceive timt I like praise, they give me 
such hearty doses, I always admire your skill in review^s or 
abstracts, and you have done this article excellently and given 
the whole essence of my paper. . , . , I have had a letter 
from a good jaoologist in S. Brazil, F, Muller, wdio has been 
stirred up to observe climbers, and gives me some curious cases 
of A -climbers, in wliieh brauebes are eonverted into 

tendrils, and then continue to grow and throw out leaves 
and new brauehes, and then lose their tendril character.” 

The paper on Climbing Plants was republished in 1876, as a 
separate hook. The author had been unable to give his cus- 
tomary amount of care to tho style of the original essay, owing 
to the fact that it w^as written during a period of continued ill- 
health, and it was now found tt) re(j^uire a great deal of altera- 
tion. He wrote to Sir J. D. Hooker (March 8, 1875) : “ It is 
lucky for authors in general that they do not require such 
dreadful work in merely licking wdiat they write into shape,” 
And to Mr. Murray, in September, be w^rote r “ Tho corrections 
are heavy in Glimhinfj Plants^ and yet I deliberately went over 
the MS. and old sheets three times. ” The book was published 
in September 1875, an edition of 1500 copies was struck off; 
the edition sold fairly well, and 500 additional coj^ies were 
printed in Juno of the following year* 



The Power of Movement in Plants, 1880* 

The fow sentences in the autobiographical chapter give with 
sufficient clearness tho connection between the Poiver of 
Movement and the book on Climbing Plants. The central idea 
of tho book is that the movements of plants in relation to 
light, gravitation, &c,, are modifications of a spontaneous 
tendency to revolve or eircumnutate, which is widely inherent 
in the growing parts of plants* This conception has not been 
generally adopted, and has not taken a place among the 
canons of orthodox physiology. Tho hook has been treated 
by Professor Bachs with a few words of profess(jrial contempt ; 
and hy Professor Wiesnor it has been honoured by eareful 
and generously expressed criticism. 

Mr. Thisolton Dyer ^ has well said : “ liVh ether this masterly 

* Charles Paf ijoin^ Nature Series, p. 41. 
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coEception of tlie imity of wliat lias liitlierto scomod a cLaos of 
unrelated phenomena will ho sustained, time alone wull show, 
Eut no one can doubt the importance of what Mr, Dai'win has 
done, in showing that for the futTire the phono inena of plant 
movement can and indeed must be studied from a single point 
of view.” 

The work was begun in the summer of 1877, after the publi- 
cation of Different For^m^ of Floivers^ and by the autumn his 
enthusiasm for the subject was thoroughly establishedj and ho 
wrote to Mr Dyer: I am all on hre at the work/' At this 

time ho was studying the movements of cotyledons, in which 
the slcc|) of plants is to bo observed in its simplest form ; in 
tho following spring he was trying to discover what useful 
purpose these sleep-movements could serve, and wrote to Sir 
Joseph Hooker (March 25th, 1878) : — 

“ I tliink we have proved that the sloop of plants to is lessen the 
injury to the leaves from radiation. This has interested me 
much, and has cost us great labour, as it has been a problem 
since the time of Litmteus. Eut we have killed or badly 
injured a multitude of plants* N*B . — Oxalis carnom was most 
valuable, but lost night w^as killed/^ 

The book was published on Wovembor 6, 1880, and 1500 
cojjics were disposed of at Mr* Murray's sale Witli regard to 
it he wrote to Sir J, D* Hooker (November 23) : — 

“ Your note has pleased me much — for I did not expect that 
you would have had time to read an^ of it* Head the last 
chapter, and yon will know the whole result, but without the 
evidence. The case, however, of radicles bonding after ex- 
posure for an hour to gootropism, wdth their tips (or brains) 
cut off is, I think w orth your reading (bottom of p* 525) ; it 
astounded me* Eut I will bother you no more about my book. 
The sensitiveness of seedlings to light is marvellous.” 

To another friend, Mr, Thisolton Dyer, he WToto (Novem- 
ber 28, 1880) : 

Very many thsmks for your most kind note, but you think 
too highly of oiir w- orlc^ not but what this is very pleasant* , , , 
Many of tho Germans arc very contemptuous about making 
out tho use of organs ; but they may sneer the souls out of 
their bodies, and I for one shall think it the most interesting 
part of Natuiul History, Indeed you are greatly mistaken if 
you doubt for one moment on the very great value of your 
constant and most kind assistance to us*” 

The book was widely reviewed, and excited much interest 
among the general public. The following letter refers to a 
leading article in the Times ^ November 20^ 1880 
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(7* i>, to Mrs, Ralihurion,^ Dowm, November 22, 1880. 

My IJKAU Sahatt, — You see how audacimmly I begin ; but I 
have always loved and shall over love this name. Your letter 
has done more than jdease me, for its Icinduoss has touched my 
heart. I often think of old days and of the delight {)f my 
visits to Woodhousc, and of tho deep debt of gratitude which I 
owe to your father. It was very good of you to write, I had 
quite forgotten my old ambition about the Slircwslmry news- 
paper ; f hut I remember the pride which I fult when I saw^ 
in a book about beetles the impressive words “ captured by 
0* Darwin.” Captured sounded so grand compared with caught. 
This seemed to mo glory enough for any man ! I do not know 
in the least what made the Times glorify me, for it has some- 
times pitched into mo ferociously. 

I should very imieli like to see you again, but you would 
find a visit here very dullj for we feel very old and have no 
amuseraont, and lead a solitary life. Eut we intend in a few* 
weeks to spend a fow days in London, and tlicn if you liavo 
anything else to do in London, you would perhaps come and 
lunch with us. 

Believe me, my dear Sarah, 

Y^ours gratefully and affectionately. 

The following letter w^as (iulled forth by the publication of a 
volume devoted to the criticism of the Foicer of Movement in 
Fiant^ by au accomplished botanist. Dr* Julius Wiesner, Pro- 
fessor of Botany iii the University of Vienna : 



0. D. io tJuUm TFz esner. Down, October 25th, 1881. 

My DiiAu Sir, — I have now finished your book,! stud have 
imder stood the wdiolc except a very few passages. In tlio first 
place, let mo thank you cordially for the manner in wdiicli you 
have cveryw^horo treated me. You have she mi how a man 
may dilfor from another in the most decided manner, and yet 
express his dificrcnco with the most perfect courtesy. Not a 

* Bfrs. Haliburtou was a daughter of my father^s early friend, the late 
Mr* Owen, of Woodhouse* 

t Mis. ILalibmton had reminded him of his saying as a boy that if 
Eddowes* newspaper ever alluded to him as our deserviag fellow- 
iowmsman,” his ambition would be amply gratified* 

% TJas ^ei€egungh:vertni)gen dcr FJIanz&n. Vionna, 1881. 
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few English and Germsm naturalists might leiu^n a useful 
lesson from your example ; for the coarse language often used 
By scientific men towards each other does no good, and only 
degrades science* 

I have been profoundly interested by your booh, and sonui 
of your experiments are so beaut if iil, that I actually felt 
pleasure while being vivisected* It w^ould take up too much 
space to discuss all the important topics in yonr book. I fear 
that you have quite upset the interpretation w’^hich I have 
given of the effects of cutting off tlie tips of horizontally 
extended r<iots, and of those laterally exposed to moisture ; 
hut I cannot persuade myself that the hoifzontal position of 
lateral branches and roots is due simply to their lessened 
power of growth. Nor when I tliiidc of my experiments with 
the cotyled(>ns of Plialaris. can I give up the belief of the 
transmission of some stimulus due to light from the upper to 
the lower part. At p* 60 you have iriisunderstood my meaning, 
when you say that I boliovo that tlie effects from light aro 
transmitted to a part wliieb is not itself heliotropic. I never 
considered wlictber or not the sliort part beneath the ground 
was licliotropic ; but I believe that with young seedlings the 
part which bends near^ but alm)G the ground is lioliotropic, and 
1 helievc so from this part bending only moderately ivhen the 
light is obliqiiG, and bending rectangularly when the light is 
hoidzontah Nevertheless the bending of this lowxr part, as 
I conclude from my experiments with opaque caps, is in- 
fluenced by tlm action of light on tlie u|>pcr part. My opinion, 
however, on the above and many other points, signifies very 
little, for I have no doubt that your hook will convince most 
botanists that I am wrong in all the points on whieh we differ. 

Independently of tho question of transmission, iny mind is 
so full of facts leading me to believe that light, gravity, Ac*, 
act not in a direct manner on gro’wfch, but as stimuli, that I am 
quite unablo to modify my judgment on this head, 1 cotdd 
not understand the passsigo at p. 78, until I consulted my 
son George, who is a niatheraatieian. Ho supposes that your 
objection is founded on the diffused light from the lamp 
illuminating both sides of the object, and not being reduced, 
wdth int^reasing <listancc in the same ratio as the direct Hght ; 
but he dfmhts whether tliis correction wdll account for 

the very little difference in the heliotropic curvature of tho 
plants in tho successive pots* 

With respect to tho sensitivoness of the tij>s of roots to 
contact, I cannot admit your view^ imtil it is ptroyed tliat I am 
in error about bits of card attached by liquid gum causing 
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movement ; whereas no movement was eausod if the card 
remained separated from tho tip by a layer of the liquid gum. 
The fact also of thicker and thiimor bits of card attached on 
opposite sides of tho same root by shellac, causing movement 
in ono direction, has to bo explained. You often speak of the 
tip having been injured ; but externally there was no sign of 
injury : and when the tip was ]>lainly injured, the extreme part 
became cuivcd towards the injured side. I can no more 
believe that tho tip was injured by the bits of card, at least 
when attached by gum- water, than that the glands of Droseri* 
are injured by a particle of thread or hair placed on it, or that 
the human tongue is so when it feels any such object* 

A])out tho most important subject iu niy book, namely 
circumnutation, I can only say that I feel utterly bewildered 
at the differ enco in our conclusions ; but I could not fully 
understand some parts which my son Francis will be able to 
translate to me w^lion he returns home. Tho greater part of 
your book is beantifully clear* 

Finally, I wish that I had enough strength and spirit to 
commence a fresh set of experiments, and publish the results, 
with a full recantation of my errors when convinced of them ; 
but I am too old for such an undertaking, nor do I suppose 
that I shall ho able to <lo imieb, or any more, original work* 
I imagine that I see one possible source of error in your 
beautiful experiment of a plant rotating and exposed to a 
lateral light. 

With high respect, and with sinccro thanks for tho kind 
manner in which you have ti^eated me and my mistakes, I 
remain, 

My dear Sir, yoiirB sincerely. 



In^cxtlvorouB Plants, 

In the summer of 1860 he was staying at tho house of his 
sister-in-law, Miss Wedgwood, in Ashdown Forest whence he 
wrote (July 29, 1860), to Bir Joseph Hoolcer : — 

“ Jjatterly I have done notliiug here ; but at first I amused 
myself wdtb a few observations on the iu*sect-catching power 
of Drosera : ^ and I must consult you some time wdiother my 
^ tivaddle * is w^orth communicating to the Linnean Society*” 

In August he wrote to the same friend : — ■ 

“ I will gratefully send my notes on Drosera when copied 
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bj mj copier: tlie subject amused me wben I bad Bothing 
to dt>/* 

He has described in tbe Aidohiograph/ (p, 47), tbe general 
naturo of tlTCSO early experiments. Ho noticed insects sticking 
to the leayes, and tinding tJiat dies, placed on tbe adbesiyti 
glands, were bold fast and eml^raced, lie suspected that 
the captured prey was digested and absorbed by tbe leaves. 
He tbereforc tried tbe effect on tbe leaves of various nitro^ 
genous fluids — witli results wbicb, as far as they went, verified 
bis surmise. In Scpteinl>erj 1860, be wrote to Hr. Gray : — 

“ I bavo been infinitely amiLsed by weiking at Hrosera : tbe 
movements arc really cuidous ; and the maimer in wbicb tbe 
leaves detect certain nitrogenous compounds is marvellous. 
You will laugb ; but it is, at present, my full belief (after 
endless experiments) that tbey detect (and move in con- 
seq^ucncG of) the ^ single gndn of nitrate of 

ammonia ; but tbe muriate and sulpliatc of ammonia bother 
tbeir chemical skill, and they cannot make anything of tbe 
nitrogen in these salts t 

Later in the autumn be w^as again obliged to leave lionie Am 
Eastbourne, wbcrc be continued bis work on Hrosera, 

On Ms return borne be wrote to Lyell (November 1860) 

“ I wall and must finisli my Drosera MS., wdiieb will take 
me a week, for, at tbe present moment, I care more about 
Hrosci’a than tbe origin of all the species in tbe w^orld. Hut 
I will not publish onHroseiu till next year, for I am frightened 
and astounded at my results* I declare it is a certain fact, 
that one organ is so sensitive to touch, that a wuigbt seventy- 
eight-times less than that, viz., xwo' which will move 

tbe best chemical balance, suffleos to cause a conspicuous 
movement. Is it not curious that a plant should be far more 
sensitive to tbe touch than any nerve in the human body? 
Yet I am peifectly sure that this is true. When I am on my 
hobby-horse, I never can resist telling my friends bow >vell 
my bobby goes, so you must forgive tbe idder.’’ 

The work w^as continued, as a holiday task, at Bournemouth, 
where be stayed during the autumn of 1862. 

A long break now ensued in bis work on insectivorous plants, 
and it was not till 1872 that tbe subject seriously occupied him 
again. A passage in a letter to Hr. Asa Gray, written in 1863 
or 1864, shows, however, that the question w'^as not altogether 
absent from his mind in tbe interim : — 

Hepend on it you are unjust on the merits of my beloved 
Hrosera ; it is a wonder ftd plant, or rather a most sagacious 
animal* X ‘will stick up for Hrosera to the day of my death. 
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Heaven knows whether I shall ever publish my pile of expori- 
luents on it.^^ 

He notes in his diary that the last proof of the Expression 
of the Emotions was linisbed on August 22, 1872, and that be 
began to work on Hrosera on tlie following day. 



0. H. to As(i Gray [Sevenoaks], October 22 [1872], 

... I have worked pretty hard for four or flvo weeks on 
Hrosera, and then broke dowm ; so that we took a bouse near 
Sevenoaks for three weeks (where I now am) to get complete 
rest. I have very little power of working now, and must put 
off tbe rest of tbe worlc on Hrosera till next spring, as my 
plants are dying. It is an endless subject, and I must cut it 
short, and for tliis reason shall not do much on Hionma. Tbe 
point wbicb lias interested me most is tracing the nerves I 
wbicb follow the vascular bundles. By a priek with a sharp 
iancet at a certain point, I can paralyse one-balf tbe leaf, so 
til at a stimulus to tbe other half causes no movement. It is 
just like dividing tbe spinal marrow of a frog:~no stimulus 
<^an be sent from the brain or anterior part of tbe spine to tbe 
hind legs: but if these latter are stimulated, they move by 
reflex a<4ion. I find my old results about tbe astonishing 
sensitiveness of tbe nervous system (I ?) of Hrosera to various 
stimulants fully confirmed and extended. . . . 



0. J>. to Asa Gray, Hown, June 3 [1874]. 

. . * I am now bard at work getting my booh on Hrosera & Co. 
ready for the printers, but it will take some time, for I am 
always finding out now points to observe* I thinlc you will 
be interested by my observations on the digestive process 
in Hrosera ; tbe secretion contains an acid of the acetic series, 
and some ferment closely analogous to, but not identical with, 
pepsine ; for I have been making a long series of comparative 
trials. No human being will liclieve what I shall publish 
about the smallness of tbe doses of phosphate of ammonia wbicb 
act. .... 

The manuscript of Insectivorms Plants was finished in 
March 1875. Ho seems to have been more than usually 
oppressed by the writing of this book, thus be wrote to Sir 
J. H. Hooker in FebTuary: — - 

“ You ask about my book, and all that I can say is that X am 
ready to commit suicide ; I thought it was decently written. 
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but find so mucb. wants rewriting, that it will not bo readj 
to go to printers for two months, and wdll then make a 
confoundedly big book* Murray will say that it is no use 
piihlisliiug in tho middle of summer, so 1 do not know what 
wdll be the upshot ; but I begin to think that every one who 
publishes a book is a fooL*^ 

The bo(>k was jmblished on July 2nd, 1875, and 2700 copies 
were sold out of the edition of 3000. 



TJte Kew Indt^x of Plani^Name,H. 

Some account of my father’s connection with the Indax of 
Plajit-Nameis, now (1802) being printed by the Clarendon 
Press, will be found in Mr* B. Day don Jackson’s paper in 
the Journal of Botany ^ 1887, p. 151* Mr, Jackson quotes 
the following statement by Sir J, D, Hooker : — 

Shortly before his death, Mr. Charles Darwin informed Sir 
Josejih Hooker that it was his intention to devote a considerable 
sum of money annually for some years in aid or furtheranee 
of some work or works of practical utility to biological science, 
and to make provisions in his will in the event of these not 
being completed during his lifetime. 

Amongst other objects connected wdth botanical sciouce, 
Mr* Daiwviu regarded with especial interest the importance of 
a complete index to the names and autliors of the genera and 
species of plants knowm to botanists, together with their native 
countries, SteudeTs N^o^inendator is the only existing work of 
this nature, and although now nearly half a eentuty old, Mr. 
Darwin had found it of great aid in his own researches* It 
has been indispensable to every botanical institution, wliethei 
as a list of all known fiowering plants, as an indication of 
their authors, or as a digest of botanical geography*” 

Since 1840j w hen the Nomendatorwm published, the number 
of desciibed plants may be said to have doubled, so that 
Steudel is now' serf on sly below the requirements oi bt>tanieal 
woi k* T o remc d y this wan t, th c ATiwi en da tor has been from time 
to time posted up in an interleaved copy in the Herbarium at 
Kew% by tho Jiclp of ‘"‘funds supplied by private liberality*” ^ 
My father j like other botanists, had, as Sir Joseph Hooker 
points out, experienced the value of Stcuders w^ork* He 
obtained plants from all sorts of sources, which ware often 
incorrectly named, and he felt the necessity of adhering to 

* Kew Gardsm Ef-port^ 1881, p. 62, 
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tho accepted nomenclature so that he miglit convey to other 
workers precise indications as to the plauts which he had studied* 
It was also frequently a matter of importance to him to know 
the native country of his experimental plants* Thus it was 
natural that he should recognise the desirability of completing 
and publishing tho interleaved volume at Eew* The wish to help 
lu this object was heightened by the admiration he folt for the 
results for whieh the world has to thank the Boyal Gardens at 
Xew, and by his gratitude for the invaluable aid which for so 
many years he received from its Director and his staff* Ho 
expressly stated that it was his ndsh to aid in some way the 
scientific work carried on at the Royal Gardens ” which 
induced him to offer to supply funds for the ctimplction of the 
Kew Noniendator, 

The folio wing passage, for which I am indebted to Professor 
Judd, is of interest, as illustrating, the motives that actuated 
my father in this matter. Professor Judd ’writes: — - 

“ On the occasiou of my last visit to him, he told nio that his 
income having recently greatly increased, while his w'^ants re- 
mained the same, he w^as m^ist anxious to devote what ho could 
spare to the advancement of Geology or Biology* He dwoU in 
the most touching manner on the fact that he ow^ed so much 
happiness and fame to the natural history sciencos, which had 
been tho solace of what might have boon a painful existence ; — ^ 
and he begged me, if I know’ if any research which could ho 
aided by a grant of a few^ huiidi'eds of pounds, to let him know, 
as it would be a delight to him to feel that he was helping in 
promoting the progress of science* He informed me at^the 
same time that he was making the same suggestion to Sir 
Joseph Hooker and Professor Huxley with respect to Botany 
and Zoology rospeetivcly* I w^as much impressed by the 
earnestness, and, indeed, deep emotion, wdtli wdiieh he spoke 
of his indebtedness to Science, and his desire to promote its 
interests,” 

Iho plan of the piioposed work having been carefully con- 
sidered, bir Joseph Hooker was able to confide its elaboration 
in detail to Mr. B, Day don Jackson, Secretary of the Linncan 
Society, whose extensive knowledge of botanical literature 
qualifies him for tho task* My fatlicr’s original idea of 
producing a modern edition of StcudePs ^cmiendator has boon 
Ijractically abandoned, tlio aim now' kejjt in view is rather to 
construct a list of genera and species (with references) founded 
on Bontham and Hooker’s Genora Blantarum, Under Sir 



* bee Nature, Jimuary d, 1882* 
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JosepL Hooker's siiperviKion, the work, tsariicd out with 
ndjoirable zeal hj Mr. Jacksoa, goes steadily forwai^d. The 
colossal nature of the undertaking may be estimated by the 
fact that the maTiiiscript of the Inchic is at the present time 
(1892) believed to weigh more Oian a ton. 

The Kew ‘ Index/ will he a fitting memorial of my father : 
and his share in its completion illustrates a jiart of his eha- 
nieter — his ready sympathy with work outside his own lines of 
investigation— and his respeet for minute and patient labour in 
all branches of science. 
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CONCLTJSIO^r, 

Some idea of the general course of my father's health may 
have been gathered from the letters given in the preceding 
pages. The subject of health appears more prominently than 
is often necessary in a Biography, because it was, unfortunately, 
so real an clomont in determining the outward form of his life. 

My father was at one time in the hands of Dr. Bence Jones, 
from whose treatment he certainly derived benefit. In later 
years he became a patient of Sir Andrew Clark, under whose 
care he improved greatly in general health. It was not only 
for his generously rendered service that my father felt a 
debt of gratitude towards Sir Andrew Clai-k. He owed to 
his cheering personal influeneo an often-repeated encourage- 
ment, which latterly added something real to his happiness, 
and he found sincere pleasure in Sir Andrew’s friendship 
and kindness towards himself and his children. During the 
last ten years of his life the state of his health was a cause 
of satisfaction and hope to his family. His condition showed 
signs of amendment in several particulars. He suffered 
less distress and discomfort, and was able to work more 
steadily. 

Scattered through his letters are one or two references to 
pain or uneasiness felt in the region of the heart. How far 
these indicato that the heart was affected eaily in life, I 
cannot pretend to say ; in any case it is certain that he had no 
serious or permanent trouble of this nature until shortly before 
his death. In spite of the general improvoment in his health, 
which has been above alluded to, there was a certain loss of 
physical vigour occasionally apparent during the last few 
years of his life. This is illustrated by a sentence in a letter 
to his old fiiond Sir James Sulivan, written on January 10, 
1879 : “ My scientific work tires me more that it used to do, 
but I have nothing else to do, and whether one is worn out a 
year or two sooner or later signifies but little.” 

A similar feeling is shown in a letter to Sir J. D. Hooker of 
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June 15, 1881, My fatlier was staying at Patterdale, and 
wrote : “I am ratiier despondent about myself , . * . I have 
not tbe heart or strength to begin any investigation lasting 
years, whicl^ is tlio only thing I enjoy, and I have no little 
jobs which I can do.” 

In July, 1881, he wrote to Mr, Wallaee: “We have jnst 
returned home after spending five weeks on I'llswater ; the 
scenery is quite charming, but I cannot walk, and everything 
tires me, even seeing scenery , , . . Wbat I shall do with my 
few remaining years of life I can hardly tell, I have every- 
thing to make me happy iind contented, l>nt life has laicome 
very wearisome to me.” He was, however, able to do a good 
deal of work, and that of a tr^dng sort,^ during the aiitnnin of 
1881, but towards the end <>f the year, ho was clearly in need 
of rest : and during the winter was in a lower condition than 
was usual with him. 

On December 13, he went for a week to his daughter’s house 
in Bryanston Street. During his stay in Jjondon he wont to 
call on Mr. Eoinanos, and was seiiied when on the door-step 
with an attack apparently of the same kind as those which 
afterwards became so frequent. The rest of the incident, 
which I give in Mr. Bemanes’ w^ords, is interesting too from a 
different pc>int of view, as giving one more illustration of my 
father’s scrupulous consideration for others ^ 

I happened to he out, but iny butler, observing that Mr. 
Darwin was ill, asked him to come in. He said he would 
prefer going home, and although the butler urged him to wait 
at least until a cab could be fetched, he said he would rather 
not give so much trouble. Bor the same reason he refused to 
aUow the butler to accompany him. Accordingly he watched 
him walking wdth difficulty towards the direction in whicli cabs 
were to be met with, and saw that, wlmn he had got about 
three hundred yards from the house, he staggered and cau^^ht 
hold of the park-milings as if to prevent himself from falling. 
The butler therefore hastened to his assistanoe, but after a few 
seconds saw him turn round with the evident purpose of 
retracing his steps to my house. However, after he had 
returned part of the way he seems to have felt better, for he 
again changod his mind, and proceeded to find a cab.” 

During tho last "week of February and in the beginning of 
March, attacks of pain in the region of the heaif, with irre- 
gularity of the pulse, became frequent, coming on indeed 
nearly every aftexmoon. A seizure of this sort occurred about 

* On tlic atition of carbonate o£ ammonia cm roots and leaves. 
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Miiiitih 7, when he was w^alking alone at a short distance 
from the house i he got home with difficulty, and this was 
the last time that he w-as able to reach his favourite ‘ Sand- 
walk; Shortly after this, his illness became obviously more 
serious and alanning, and be was seen by Sir Andrew Clark, 
whoso treatment was continued by Dr. hforman Moore, ^ of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and Dr. Allfrey, at that time 
in practice sit St. Mary Cray. He suffered from distressing 
sensations of exhaustion and faintness, and seemed to recognise 
with deep depression tho fact that his working days wore 
over. lie gradually recovered from this condition, and became 
more cheerful and hopeful, as is shown in the following letter 
to Mr. Huxley, who was anxious that my father should have 
closer medical supervision than the existing arrangements 
allowed : — ■ 

“ Down, March 27, 18R2. 

“ My oEAii Huxley,” — Y our most kind letter has been a real 
cordial to me. I have felt bettor to-day than for three weeks, 
and have felt as yet no pain. Your plan seems an excellent 
iine, and I will probably act upon it, unless I get very much 
l>ettcr. Dr. Clark’s kindness is unbounded to mo, but he is 
too busy to come here. Once again, accept my cordial thanks, 
my dear old friend. I wish to God tliej o were more automata ^ 
in the world like you. 

“ Ever yours, 

“Ch. Daewik.” 

Tho allusion to Sir Andrew Clark requires a word of ex- 
planation. Sir Andrew himself was ever ready to devote him- 
self to my father, who however, could not endure the thought 
of sending for him, knowing how severely liis groat practice 

taxed his strength. a *1 

Ko especial change occurred dimiug the beginning of April, 
but on Saturday loth he was seized with giddiness w^hile 
sitting at dinner in the evening, and fainted in an attempt to 
reach his sofa. On tho 17th he ^vas again better, and in my 
temporary absence rt: corded for me the progress of an experi- 
ment in w'liich I was engaged. During tho night of Apiil 
18th, about a quarter to twelve, he had a severe attack and 
passed into a faintj from which he was brought back to 
eonseiousness with great difficulty. He scorned to recognise 
the approach of death, and said, I am not the least afraid to 

* The allusion is to Mr. Huxley’s address, “ On the hypothesiB that 
animals are automata, and its hifitory,” given at the Belfast Meeting ot 
the British Association, 1874, and republislicd in Sden^e aiid tuUme. 
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die/' All the next moraiiig he suffered from terrible nausea 
and faintness, and hardly rallied before the end came. 

He died at about four o’clock on Wednesday, April 19th 
1882, in the 74th year of his ago. ^ 

I close the record of my father's life with a few words of 
re^spect added to the manuscript of his Autoliograph^ in 

“As for myself, I heKeye that I have acted rightly in 
steadily following and devoting my life to Science. I feel no 
remorse from having committed any great sin, but have often 
and often regretted that I havo not done moro direct good to 
my fellow creatures/’ 
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On the !Friday sacceeding my father's death, the fol lowing lettev, 
signed by twenty Members of Parliament, was addressed to Hr, 
Bradley, Dean of Westminster : — 

House of Commons, April 21, 1S82. 

Yeet Bev, Sir, — -We hope yon will not think we are taking a 
liberty if we venture to suggest that it would be acceptable to a very 
large number of our feilow-cormtrymen of all classes and opinions 
that our illustrious countryman, Mr, Darwin, should he buried in 
Westminster Abbey, 

We remain, your obedient servants, 



John Lubbock, 

Wevil Storey Masked yne, 
A, J, Mundella, 

G, 0. Teeveltan, 

Lyon Playfaiti, 

Chaeles W. Dilkk, 

David WEDDERBintN, 
Arthur Bussell, 

Horace Davey, 

Benjamin A emit age, 



Bicuabd B, Martin, 
Francis W. Buxton, 

E, fj, Stanley, 

Henry BEOADnuRST, 

John B a bran, 

F, CllEETHAM, 

IT. B. Holland, 

H, Campbell-Bannerman, 
Charles Bruce, 

Bichard Fort, 



Tbe Dean w^as abroad at the time, and telegraphed his cordial 
acquiescenee. 

The family had desired that my father should be buried at Down : 
with regard to their wishes. Sir Jotin Lubbock wrote : — 

House of Commons, April 25, 1882 . 

My dear Darwin, — T quite sympathise with your feeliug, and 
personally I sisould greatly have preferred that your father should 
have rested In Down amongst us all. It is, I am sure, quite under- 
stood that the inithitive was not taken by you. Still, from a national 
point of view, it is cleaily right that ho should be buried in the 
Abbey, I esteem it a great privilego to be allowed to accompany my 
dear master to the grave. 

Believe me, yours most sincerely, 

JouN Lubbock. 



W, E, Darwin, Esq, 
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The family gave up tiioir first-formed plans^ and the funeral took 
place in Wcstmiotjter Abbey on April 36tli. The pall-boareia were : — 



SiE John lajEnocKj 
Mr, HirxiEY, 

Me* Ja3ies Btjsbell Lowell 
(American Minister), 

Mr* a. R* Wallace, 

The Duke of DEYONBiimE, 



Canoit Earrae, 

Sir Joseph Hooker, 

Mr. WiLRTAM Spottiswoode 
(President of the Royal 
Society), 

The Earl of Derby, 

The Duke of Aruixl, 



The funeral was attended by the representatives of France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Russia, and by those of the Tlnivorsitles and 
l^ned Societies, as well as by large numbers of personal friend B and 
distinguished men. 

The p^ave is in the north aisle of the Nave, close to the angle of 
the choir-screen, and a few feet from the grave of Sir Isaac Newton. 
The stone boars the inscription— 

CHARLES ROBERT DARWIN. 

Born 12 February, 1809* 

Died 19 April, 1882. 
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POR'TRAITS* 



1 

Date* 


De&cilption* 


Artist. 1 


la the Po3Besaion of 


1838 


Water-colour . 


G. Richmond * i 


The Family, 


1851 


Lithograph * 


Ipswich British | 
Assn* Series. i 




1853 


Chalk Drawing. 


Samuel Lawrence 


The Family, 


1853? 


Chalk Drawing'*' 


Samuel Lawrence | 


Professor Hughes, 
Cambridge. 


1869 


Bust, marble 


T. Woolner, B*A, ' 


The Famiiy. 


1875 


Oil Painting t ^ 
Etched by , . 


W* OiiLesB, R,A. 
P. Bajon. 


The Family* 


1879 


Oil Painting 


W. B, Kicliuiond 


The University of 
Cambridge, 


1881 


Oil Paintingt . 
Etched by . 


Hon, John Collier 
Leopold Elamen g 


The Linnean Society* 


Chiff Portraits and Memorials not 


TAKEN from Life. 




Statue § . 

Bust * . . * 


Joseph Boehm, 

B*A. 

Chr. Lehr, Junr. 


Museum, South 

Kensington, 




Plaque . 


T. Woolner, E.A*, 
and Josiah 

Wedgwood and 
Sons* 


Christ’s College, in 
Charles Darwiu’s 
Room. 




Deep Medallion. 


J* Boehm, R,A. 


In Westminster 
Abbey, 



Probably a sketch made at one of the sittings for the last-mentioned, 
t A replica by the artist is in the possession of Christ's OoLLege, Cam- 
bridge* 

X A repUea by the artist is in the possession of W. E. Darwin, Esg^., 
Southampton. 

§ A cast from this work is now placed in the New Museums at 
Cambridge. 
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Chief EKaKAYiNGa feom Photographs, 

*1854 ? Ey Messrs, Maull and Fox^ engraved on wood for 

(Oct 1884), Frontispiece, vol. i, 

1868 By the late Mrs, Cann^ron, reproduced in heliogravure by the 
^ Cambridj^e Engraving Coinpany for the present work, 
*1870? By 0, j, Bejlander, engraved on Steel by 0, H, Jeens for 
Nature (Jane 4, 1874), 

*1874 ? By Major Darwin, engraved on wood for the Oe 7 itury Magazine. 

(Jan, 1883). Frontispiece, Life and Letters^ vol. ii. 

1881 By Messrs, Elliot and Fry, engraved on wood by G, Kruells 
for vol, hi, of the Life and Letters^ ^ 

* The dates of these photographs must, from various causes^ remain 
imoertoin. Owing to a loss of books by fire, Messrs. Maull and Fox can 
give only an approximate date. Mr. Eejlandcr died some years ago, and 
his business was broken np. My brother. Major Darwin, has no record of 
the date at which his photograph was taken. 
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amend the La relating to cruelty 
to animals, 288. 

Carnations, eflects of cross- and self- 
fertilisiition on, 311, 

Carpenter, Dr. W. B*, letters to £jn 
the ^Origin of Species,* 210 ; re- 
view in the * Medico-Chirurgical 
Review,* 231; notice of the 
‘ Eoraminifera,*in tbe AiJten^um, 
257. 

Cams, Prof. Victor, impressions of 
the Oxford discussion, 240. 

~ Ii's translations of the 

' Origin * and other works, 262 ; 

^ letter to -on eaj-th worms, 2S5* 

Ca^se, Rev. Q., schoolmaster at 
Shrewsbury, G. 

Cciio>ii6tu7ii, pollinia of, adhering to 
beoe* backs, 305 ; sensitiveness 
of flowers of, 307. 

Caterpillars, colouring of, 269, 270. 

Cats and mice, 23G. 
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CATTLE* 

Cattle, falsely described new breed 
of, 53. 

Celebes, African character of pro- 
dnetions of, 227* 

Chambers, R., 179, 240. 

Chemistry, ntudy of, 11. 

Chili, recent elevation of the noast 
of, 30. 

Chimneys, employment of boys in 
sweeping, 161. 

Christ’s College, Cambridge, 104; 
bet as to height of oombiuation- 
room of, 142* 

Church, destination to the, 17, lUS* 

Cirrlpedia, work on the, 38, 155- 
158 ; confusion of nomoneJature 
of, 159 ; completion of work on 
the, 163. 

Clark, Sir Andrew, treatment by, 
325, 327. 

Classics, study of. at Dr* Biitlor*s 
sdkool, 9. 

Gliml>ing plants, 45, 313-315. 

‘ Ciimbiug Plants.* i>ublication of 
the, 315. 

Coal, supposed marino origin of, 
158. 

Coal-plants, letters to Sir -Joseph 
TTookcr on, 158, 159. 

Cobbe, Miss, letter headed Mr. 
Darwin and vivisection” in the 
290. 

Coldstream, Dr., 12* 

Colhetions mado during the voyage 
of the ‘ Beagle,* destination of 
the, 141. 

Collier, Hon. John, |)Oi trait of C, 
Darwin, by, 292, 

Cooper, Miss, ‘ Journal of a Natu- 
raiist,* 249. 

Copley medal, award of, to C. 
Darwin, 259. 

Coral Reefs, work on, 32, 148 ; 
publication of, 149* 

— , second edition of, 281 ; 

temper’s remarks on the, 281 ; 
Murray’s oritieisms, 2S2 ; third 
edition, 284* 

and Islands, Prof* Geikio 

and Sir C. Lyell on the theory 
of, 152. 

. and Volcanoes, book on, 

14S. 



DAUWIN. 

‘ Cn^rals and Coral Islands,* by 
Prof. J. D. Dana, 284. 

CorreetioTis on pi^oofs, 201, 202, 
205, 

Correspondence, 74. 

— during life at Cambridge, 

1 82 8-31 * , 1 01-1 1 3 ; relatin g to 
appointment on the ^Beagle,’ 
115-123; during the voyage of 
the BeagU 125-139 ; during 
residence in Lon do o, 1836-42*. 
140-49 ; on the subject of re- 
ligion, 55-65 ; during residonct; 
at Down, 1842-1854 ,, 150-164 ; 
during the progress of the work 
on the Origin of Bpeeies/ 165“ 
205 ; after the publication of the 
work, 2 U 6-265 ; on the ^ Varia- 
tion of Animals and Plants,’ 
2(f5-268 ; on the w'^ork on ^ Mau,* 
268-280; miscellaneous, 28 J - 
294 ; on botanical reaearchoa . 
297-322. 

Cotyh^DTis, movements of, 316* 

Crawford, ilobn, review of the 
‘ Origin,* 219. 

Creathm, objections to use of the 
term, 257. 

Cross- and self -fertilisation in 
planta,* 47. 

Cross- fertilisation of hermaphro- 
dite flowers, first ideas of the, 
300* 

Crossing of animals, 148. 

OwhjuyaheBf 306* 

Gijprip&lium^ pollen of, 305* 

Dai;la^, W* S., translation of Eritz 
Muller’s ^ Eiir Darwin,* 262* 

Dana, Professor J. D., defence of 
the theory of subsidence, 283; 

* Corals and Coral Islands/ 284. 

Darwin, Charles R., X; Auto- 
fnography of, 5-54 ; birth, 5 ; 
loss of mother, 5 ; day-seliool at 
Slirewsbiiry, 6 ; natural history 
tastes, 6 ; hoaxingt 7 ; humanity, 
7 i egg-collecting, 7 ; angling, 
7 ; dragoon*s funeral, 8 ; boarding 
school at Shrewsbury, 8; fond- 
ness for dogs, 7 ; o lassies, 9 ; 
liking for geometry, 9 ; reading, 
1(1 ; fondness for shooting, 10 ; 
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l>AKWIi". 

Hcieuue, 10; at Ediiibuigh, 11- 
15 : early jncdiciil pmcliee at 
Blue wa bury j 12 ; tours iu North 
Wales, 15*; shooliEg at Wood- 
liouse and ilacr, 15, IG ; at 0am- 
hridge, 17-23, BO ■ visit to North 
Wales, with Bodgwick, 24, 25; 
on the voyage of the 'Beagle/ 
25-30 ; residence in London, 
B1-B7 : marriage, B2 ; residence 
9,t Down, B7 ; publications, B8 
40 ; manner of writing, 40 ; 
mental qualities, 50-54, 

Darwin, Itcinmiscenccs of, GG-103 ; 
perHOnal appearance, G7, GS ; 
mode of walking, 07 ; disacetLag, 
G7 ; laughing, 08; gestures, GS ; 
dress, GO; early rising, GO ; work, 
GO ; fondness for dogs, GO ; walks, 
70 ; love of Gowers, 72 ; rid in g, 
73 ; diet, 73, 7fi ; correspond- 
ence, 74 ; business habits, 75 ; 
smoking, 75 ; snutt-taldng, 75 ; 
TOading aloud, 77 ; backgammon, 
76 ; music, 77 ; bod-time, 77 ; 
art-critioibm, 78 ; German read- 
ing, 70; general interest in 
science, 70 ; idleness a sigi> of 
ill -health, SO ; aversion to public 
appearances, SO ; visits, SI ; 
holidays, 81 ; love of scenery, 
81 ; visits to hydropathic estab- 
lishments, 82 ; family relations, 
82-87 ; hospitality, 87 ; couver- 
sational powers, 88-00 ; friends, 
90 ; lotsal influence, 00 ; mode of 
work, 91 ; literarj’' style, 00 ; ill- 
health, 102. 

Dr. Erasmus, life of, by 

Ernst Krause, 48, 286. 

, Erasmus Alvcy, 3; letter 

from, 215. 

, Miss Busan, letters to: — 

relating the ^Beagle," appoint- 
ment, 118, 120 ; from Valparaiso, 
135. 

, Mrs., letter to, with regard 

to the publication of the essay 
of 1844 . * 171 ; letter to, from 
Moor l^ark, 184. 

■, Iteginald, letters to, on 

Dr. Erasmus Darwin’s common- 
place lx>ok and papers, 28G. 



nUNJTB. 

Darwin, Dr. Robert Waring, 1 ; his 
family, 3; letter to, in answer 
to objections to accept the ap- 
pointment on the * Beagle,’ 117 ; 
letter to, from Bahia, 128. 

* Darwtniemns/ 42. 

Danbcny, Biofessor, 241 ; 'On the 
li[ial causes of the sexuality of 
plants,’ 2B7. 

Davidson, Mr., letter to, 278, 

Dawes, Mr., 23. 

De Candcdlc, Professor A., sending 
him the ' Origin of Bpecnes,’ 209. 

Descent of Man,’ work on the, 
260 ; publication of the, 46, 271. 

Reviews of the, in the 

' Edinburgh Review,’ 272 ; in 
the Nonconformist, 273; in the 
273 ; iu the Saturday 
273 ; in the * Quarterly 
Review,’ 276. 

Design in Nature, 63, 249 ; argu- 
ment from, tci existence of 
God, 58. 

, evidence of, 236. 

Di-olytraf 301. 

* Different Eiinas of Flowers,’ pub- 

lication of the, 48, Bll. 

Digestion in ihoserat 320, 321. 

Dimorphism and trimorphism in 
plants, papers on, 45. 

Diivergence, principle of, 40. 

Dohrn, Dr. Anton, letter hi, ofifur- 
lug to present apparatus to the 
Zoological station at Naples, 
293. 

Domestication, variation under, 
174. 

Down, residence at, 37, 150 ; daily 
life at, 66; local influence at, 
00 ; sequestered situation of, 

151. 

Dragoon, funeral of a, 8. 

Draper, Dr., paper before the British 
Asaoelatlon on the Intellectual 
devclopmciit of Europe," 237. 

Dro$era, observations (>n, 47, 319 ; 
action of glands of, 320 ; action 
of ammoniacal salts on the loaves 
of, 320. 

Dunns, Rev. J., the supposed 
author of a review in the ' North 
British Review^’ 235. 
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DUTCH. 

Dutch translation of the ' Origin/ 
247. 

l)y( 3 r, W. Thisclton, ou Mr. 
Darwin’s betatiical w^ork, 298 ; 
on the ^ Power of Movement in 
Plants/ 315 ; note to, ou the life 
of Erasmus Darwin, 286. 

, letter bo cm Diovement 

iu plants, 316. i 

Earthquakes, paper on, 32. | 

Earthworms, paper on the forma- 
tion of mould by the agency of, I 
32, 49; first observations on | 
^vork done by, 144; work on, 
284; publication of, _285. 
Edinburgli, Pliniau Society, 13; | 
Royal Medical SucLety, 14; 
’Wcrneriari Society, 14; lectures 
ou Geology and Zoology in, 14. 

, studies at, 11-15. 

Edinburgh Review,’ review of the 
Origin ’ in the, 23^A 233, 235 ; 
review of the ' Descent of Blaii ’ 
iu the, 272. 

■ Eflbets of Gross- and Self-FCTtdi- 
sation in the Vegetable King- 
dom/ publication of the, 47, 48, 

310. 

Elio dc Beaumont’s theory, 116. 
England, spread of the Descent- 
theory in, 264. 

NngUsli Churchman^ review of the 
* Origin ’ in the, 241 . 

Engravings, fondness for, 107. 
Entomologit:al Society, concurrence 
of the members <jf the, 264. 
Epidendru-m^ 30G. 

Equator, cere men v at crossing the, 
130. 

Erratic blocks, at Glen Roy, 147. 

hoTil Jers of South America, 

pajjor on the, 32, 149. 

European opinions of Darwin’s w’ork, 
Dr. Falconer on, 247. 

Evolution, progress of the theory 
of, 165, 253, '271, 273. 
Experiment, love of^ 94. 

Expression in man, 224, 24 'C. 

■ in the Malays, 270. 

of tire Emotions, work on 

the, 2G8. 

' Expression of tho Emotions in Men 



rOHDYOE. 

and Animals,’ publication of the, 
47, 279. 

Eye, structure of the, 208, 215, 227. 

Ealcokeh, Dr. Hugh, 247. 

, claim of priority against 

Lvell, 257 ; letter from, offering 
a "live Proteus and reporting on 
continental opinion, 247 ; letter 
to, 247 ; sending him the ' Origin 
of Species,’ 209. 

Family relations, 82-87. 

FaiTer, Sir Thomas, letter to, on 
earthworms, 285. 

Eawcett, Henry, on Huxley’s reply 
to the Bishop of Oxford, 239, note. 
Fernando Noronha, visit to, 131. 

‘ Forlilisatiofi of Orchids/ publica- 
tion of the, 44, 48, 308. 

^ of Orchids/ publication of 

second edition of the, 310. 

* of (Jrchids,’ reviews of the ; 

in the ' Parthenon,’ 308 ; in the 
AthensBum, 308 ; in the * London 
Review'/ 308 ; in Gardeners" 
OltTQnicU, 309. 

, cross- and self-, in the 

vegetable kingdom, 310-312. 

of flowers, bibliography of 

the, 310. 

Fish swallowing ficcds, ISO. 
Fitz-Roy, Ca]>t., 25 ; character of, 
26; by Rev. G. Peacock, 115: 

I Darwin’s impression of* 119, 120 : 
diBciplme on board the * Beagle,’ 

' 127 ; letter to, from Bhrewsbury, 

140. 

E it z william Gallery* Cambridge, 1 9. 
Floureus, *Examen du livre de M, 
Darwin/ 261. 

FJ owners, adaptation of, to visits of 
insocts, 3t}3; different forma of, 
on plants of the same speoiea, 48, 
BiO; fertilisation of, 297-312; 
lLcrmapbri>dite, first ideas of 
cr(.>ss-ferLilisatioii of, 300 ; irregu- 
lar, all adapted for visits of 
insects, 303. 

Fludraf paper on the larvae of, 13. 
Forbes, David, on the geology of 
Chile, 15G. 

Fordyce, J., extract; from letter to, 
55“ 

Z 
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I'OPMATION. 

' Formation of Vogotatle Mould, 
through the action of Worm a/ 
publication of the, 285 ; uu- 
cxpocted success of the, 285. 

Foaail bones, given to the College 
of Surgeons, 142. 

Fox, Eev, William Darwin, 21 ; 
letters to, 11 0-1 18, 114, 181 ; from 
DotofogoDay, 132 j in 183^-1842: 
143, 148, 140; ou the house at 
Dijwn, 150 ; ou their reapeetive 
familiee, IGO ; on family matters, 
194; Oil the progress of til e work, 
181, 183, 196 ; ou the award of 
the Copley Medal, 259. 

Franco and Germany, contrast of 
progress of theory in, 2G1. 

Fremantle, M3 *h, on the Oxford 
meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, 238. 

French, translation of the * Origin,^ 
24G; third edition of the, pub- 
lished, 275. 

translation of the * Origin * 

from the fifth English edition, 
an'angenienta for the, 275. 

Fumaria., 301. 

Funeral in W'estminater Abbey, 329 ► 

Galapagos, 29. 

Gal ton, Francia, note to, on the 
life of Erasmus Darwin, 287* 

GardenerR^ Ckronide, review of tho 
* Origin * in the, 224 ; Mr. l*atrick 
Matthew claim of priority in 
the, 232 ; review of the * Fertili- 
sation of Orchids^’ in the, 309. 

Gcikic, Frf>f. Archibald, notes on 
tho werJ^; on Coral Beefs, 152, 
182 ; notes on tJie work on Vol- 
canic Islands, 153; on Darwiifs 
theory of tho parallel roads of 
Glen Hoy, lie, 

Geoiifey 8t. Hilaire, 207. 

^ Geological Observations on South 
America,^ 38 ; publication of the, 
156. 

‘Geological Observatiena on Vol- 
canic Islands,’ publication of the, 
152 ; Prof. Geitio’a notes on the, 
153. 

Geological Society, secretaryship of 
the, 31, 144* 



GlfAY, 

Geological work in the Andes, 136* 

‘ Geologist^ review of the ‘ Origin ’ 
in the, 250. 

Geology, commencement of the 
study of, 21, 113; lectures ou. 
in Edinburgh, 14 ; predilection 
for, 1 34, 1 35 ; study of, during 
the Jieagys voyage, 27. 

German , translation of the ‘ Origin 
of Species, ’ 247* 

Germany, HackeFs influence in the 
tjprcad of Darwinism, 262. 

, photograj>h -album received 

from, 293. 

— , reception of DaTwinistic 

views in, 247. 

’ — and France, cniitrast of pro- 

gress of theory in, 261. 

Glacial period, inllueiice of the, on 
distribution, 43. 

Glacier action in North Wales, 32. 

Gil lands* sticky, of the poilinia, 301. 

Glen Boy, visit to, and paper on, 
31 ; expedition to, 145. 

Glo&mtJterium, 142. 

Glutton Club, 107. 

Gorilla, brain of, compared willj 
that of man, 237* 

Gower Street, Upper, residence in, 
32, 148. 

Graham, W., letter to, G3. 

Grant, Dr. B. E., 12 ; an evolutionist, 

169. 

Gravity, light, &c., acting as stimnli, 

318. 

Gray, Dr. Asa, comparison of rain 
<irops and vaiialions, 62 ; letter 
from, to J. D. Hooker, on the 
‘ Origin of Species,’ 224 ; articles 
in the ‘ Atlantic Monthly/ 248 ; 
Darwiniaiia/ 248 ; on the aphor- 
ism, ‘‘ Nature abhors close iertili- 
sation/’ 301 ; ‘‘ Note on the coiling 
of the Tendrils of Plants/’ 313. 

, letters to ; on Desigij 

in Nature, 03; with abslmct of 
the theory of the ‘Origin of 
Species,* 188 ; sending him the 
* Origiii of Siiecies,’ 209 ; suggest- 
ing an American edition, 225 ; on 
Sedgwdek’s and PietcFs reviews, 
231 ; on notices in tJie ‘ Nortli 
British’ and ‘Edinburgh/ Be- 
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(^EEAT IVlAELUOrtOUGH SlTtEET* 

views, and on the theologioal 
view, 235 ; on tlie poaition of 
Profs. Agassis and Bowen, 243 ; 
on his article iu the ‘ Atlantic 
Monthly/ 248; on change of 
species by descent, 246 ; on de- 
sign, 249 ; ou the American war, 

249; on the 'Descent of Man/ | 
271 ; on the biograpbicai notice | 
in ‘ Nature,* 291 ; on then* elec- 
tion to the Freueli institute, 292 ; , 
on fertilisation of Papilioiiaceoiis 
lie were and TjoheMd by insects, 

301, 302; on the structure of i 
irrogul ar llo were, 303; on Orchi ds , | 
304, 305, 309, 310 ; on movement 
of tendrils, 313 ; on olimbing | 
plants, 314; on Drofimg 320, 321 . 
Great Ma]dborough Street, rcsi- i 
dence in, 31; 142. ' 

Gretton, Mr., his ‘ Mcmory*s Hark- 

back/ 8. I 

Clrole, A., meeting with, 36. 

Gullv, Dr., 160. j 

Giiuther, Dr* A., letter to on I 
sexual ilillerenccs, 270. . 

Uacket., Professor Ernst, embryo- 
logical researches of, 43 : intlu- . 
cnee of, in the spread, of Darwin- | 
ism in Germany, 262* 

letters to on tho progress | 

of Evolution in England, 263; 
on his works, 264 ; on tho ‘ De- 
scent of Man/ 272 ; on the ‘^Ex- | 
preseion of the Emotions,* 2 /9. 
Haokels ‘Genercdle Morphologic,’ | 
‘itadiolaria/ ‘ Schopfungs -Ges- I 
chiehte,* and ‘Ursprung des . 
Meuichen-Geschlochte/ 262, 263, | 

^ f Natiirlioho Sohopfmigs- 

Geschichtye/ 263 ; Huxley’s opin- . 
ion of, 2G3. 

Hague, James, on tlic recoption of I 
the ‘ Desc/iut of Man,* 272. 

Hall bur ton, Mrs., letter to, on the 
‘Expression of the Emotions/ 
279 : letter to, 317* 

Hardie, Mr., 12. .. 

Harris, WBliam Snow, 122* | 

Haughton, Professor S., opinion on 
the nevr views of Wallace and 
D^irwin, 41 ; critLcism on the | 



HOLAlGrBEK* 

thcorv of the origin of species, 
200 * ■ 

Health, G8 ; improved during the 
last ten years of life, 325. 

Heart, pain fel t in the region of the, 
28, 325, 326* 

Heilprin, Professor A., ‘ The Ber- 
muda Islands/ 284* 

Heliotropism of seedlings, 318* 
llcTtslow, Profossor, lectures by, at 
Cambridge, 18; introduction to, 

21 ; intimacy with, 197, 113 ; his 
opinio u of Ly ell’s ‘ Priuciph^s/ 
33; of the Dijuwinian theory, 
227. 

— — , letter from, on the ofler of 
the appointment to the ‘ Beagle/ 
IIG* 

letter to, from Rev. G. 

Peacock, 115. 

letters to relating to the 

appointTnent to the * Beagle/ 121, 
122; from Bio de Janeiro, 1.34; 
from. Sydney, 138 ; from Shrews- 
bury, iS9; as to destination of 
specimens collected during the 
voyage of the ‘ ISoagle/ 140. 

, l^^ttcrs'to : — 1836—1842, 144; 

sending him the ‘ Origin/ 209. 
llerbtut, John Maurice, 19 ; anec- 
dotes from, 105, 106, 108 ; letters 
to, 109 ; on the ‘ South American 
Geology,* 154. 

Hcrmapbrcditc flowers, first idea of 
cross-fertilisation of, 390* 

Hersciiel, Sir J., acquaintance with, 
34 ; letter from Sir 0- Ly oil to, 
on tlic theoiy" of coral-reefs, 153 ; 
his opinion of the ‘ Origin/ 229. 
Hetorostylcd plants, 311 ; some 
forms of fertilisation of, analogous 
to hybridisation, 312* 

‘Historical Sketch of tho Bc/^nt 
Frogreas of Dpnuon on the Origin 
of Species/ 246*, 

Hoaxes, 53* 

Holidays, 81. 

Holland, photogmph - album re- 
oeived from, 293* 

Holland, Sir H., his opinions of the 
theory, 215* 

Holmgren, Frithiof, letter to, on 
vivisectLOn, 289* 

z 2 
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HOOKHR. 

HookOT, Sir J. IX, on tlio training 
c>l>tainf‘(l by tie work on Ciril- I 
pedos, 156 j letters from, on the 
* Origin of Species/ 188, 2U, 220 ; 
speooh at Oxford, in answer to I 
Bishop WilbciforcG, review I 
of the ^Fertilisation of Orchids’ i 
by, 809. I 

letters to, 158 ; cm coal- : 

plants, 158, 159; announcing | 
doatJi, of K* W. Darwin, and tin 
intention to trj^ water-ciiro, 160 r I 
on the award of the Koyal i 
Society’s Medal, 1G2 ; on tho I 
theory of the origin of spccLes, I 
1 78, 177 ; cirripisdial work, 177 ; 
on tlu3 Philosophical Chib, 178 ; I 
on the germination of soaked I 
seeds, 179, 180; on the prepara- 
tion of a sketch of the tlieory of 
species, 18 J ; on the papers rca^l 
l>cfore the Linnean Society, 187> 
190; on the 'Abstract,’ 192, 19B, 
J94, 200 ; on thistle-seeds, 193 ; 
on Wallace’s letter, 194; on the 
arrangement with Mr. Murray, 

198 ; on Prol'essor Haughton’s 
reinarlis, 200 ; on style and Yaria- 
hility, 201 ; on the completion of 
proof-sheets, 202 ; on the review 
of the ' Origin ’ in the Alh^nssmti, | 
211, 212 ; on his review in the 
Gardeners^ Chromde, 224 ; on the I 
progress of opinion, 230 ; on Mr. 
Matthew’s claim of priority and j 
tho 'Edinbnrgh He view/ 2B2 ; 
on tlie Cambridge opposition, I 
2B4; on Iho British Assneiation ' 
discussion, 241 ; on the review in I 
the ‘ Quarterly/ 242 ; on the | 
corrections in the new edition, 

24G; on Lyeirs ‘Antiquity of I 
Man/ 2oB; on letters in the ' 
papers, 259; on the eompletion I - 
and publication of the book on I 
' Variation under DoniestTcation,’ i 
2GG, 2G7 ; on j>angenesis, 2G(> ; on I - 
work, 269 ; on a visit to Wales, i 
273; ou a new French transla- | 
tion of the ' Origin/ 275 ; on the 
life of Erasmus Darwdn. 287 ; on 
Mr. Onlese’ portrait, 292 ; on the 
earthworm, 285 ; on the fertilisa- 



HUXLEY. 

tiou of Orchids, 297, 303, 304, 
305, 306, 307 : on establishing a 
hot-house, 307 ; on his review of 
the * Fertilisation of Orchids;,’ 309 ; 
on elimhing plants, 314 : on tlio 
‘ InscctivorouH Plants/ 319, 321 ; 
on the movements of plants, 31 G ; 
on health and work, 326. 

Hooker, Sir J, D., 'Himalayan 
Joumal/ 162. 

Homer, LtiOnard, 14, 

Horses, humanity to, 287* 
Hot-houso, building of, 307. 
Humboldt, Baron A, von, meeting 
with, 34 ; his opinion of C, 
Darwiu, 155. 

Humboldt’s ‘ Persojial Narrative/ 
23. 

Until, Mr., ou ‘ Consangiiiueous 
Marriage,’ 53. 

Hutton, Prof. F. W., letter to, on 
3iis review' of the ' Origin,’ 250. 
Htixley, Prof. T. U., on the valne 
as training, of Darwin’s w'ork on 
the Oirri]>edcs, 157; on the 
theory of evolution, 155-1G9; 
review of the ‘Origin* in tho 
'Westminster Eeviow,* 2B1 ; 
reply to Ow'<m, on the Brain 
in Man and the Gorilla, 237; 
S|>eecli at Oxford, in answer to the 
Bishop, 238 ; lectures on * Oui’ 
Knowledge of the causes oJ' 
Organic Nature/ 253, note ; 
opinion of Haekel’s work, 263 ; 
on the progress of the doctrine 
of evolution, 271 ; article in the 
' Contemporary Review/ against 
Mivart, and the Quarterly re- 
viewer of the ' Descent of Man,’ 
276 ; lecture on the Coming of 
Age of the Origin of Species/ 
294; on teleology, 298. 

—letters from, on tho ' Origin 

of Species/ 213 ; on the dis- 
cussion at Oxford, 24 (j. 

, letters to; — on h Is adoption 

of the theory, 214 ; on the review 
iu the IVmeff, 221 ; on the eifeot 
of re’^dews, 244 ; on his Edin- 
burgh lectures, 250 ; on ‘ the 
coming of age of the Origin of 
Species.’ 294; last letter to, 327. 
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nTBEIXUSATlOX, 

Hybridisation, analogy of, with 
Bomo forms of fertilisation of 
heterostylod ]>lants, 312. 

Hybridism, 183. 

Hybrids, sterility of, 183. 

Hydropathic establishments, visits 
to, 82. 

IcnxuEMO^riu.E, utuI their funo- 
tioD, 236- 

lO^ley, residence at, in 1859 ,. 206. 

Blhklth, 32, 39, 102, 149, 158, 
160, 268. 

Immortality of the Soul, 61. 

limes, Rev. J. Brodie, 76, 91. 

on Darwin’s position with 

regard to theological .view's, 229 ; 
note on the review' in the * Quar- 
terly ’ and Darwin’s appreciation 
of it, 242, myki. 

* Insectivorous Plants,’ work on the 
319-32 2 ; publication of, 47, 322. 

Ill sects, 10; agency of, in cross- 
fertilisation. 300. 

Institute of Franco, election as a 
corresponding member of the 
Botanical section of the, 292. 

Isolation, effects of, 276. 

JAOKSOJf, B. Day don, prejiaration 
of the Kew-Iiidex placed under 
the charge of, 323. 

Jeiikin, Fleemiug, review of the 
'Origin/ 274. 

Jenyns, Rev. Leonard, acciuaiutaucc 
with, 22 ; his ojiiuiou of the 
theory, 228. 

, letters to : -“On the ' Origin 

of Species/ 209; on cheeks to 
increase of species, 175 ; ou his 
’ Observations in Natuml His- 
tory/ 17 ty; on the immutability 
of species, 176. 

Jones, Dr. Bcuee, treatment by, 
325. 

' Journal of Researches,’ 38, 143 ; 
publicJifion of the second edition 
of the, 154; differenoes in the 
tw'O editions of the, w'ith regard 
to the thiiory oi' species, 170. 

Judd, Prof, on Coral Reefs, 281 ; 
f)n Mr. Darwin’s intention to 
devote a certain sum to the ad- 
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vanoement of seientido intertista 
323 

Jukes, Prof Joseph B., 230. 

KeW'-Ikdex of plant names, 322 ; 
endowment of, by Mr. Darwin, 
322, 

Kidney-beans, fertilisation of, 301. 

Kingsley, Rev. Charles, letter from, 
on the ' Origin of Species/ 228 ; 
on tho progress of the theory of 
Evolution, 253. 

Kossuth, character of, 1 84. 

Krause, Ernst, 'Life of Erasmus 
Darw in/ 48 ; on Hackel’s services 
to the cause of Evolution in 
Germany, 262; on the w^ork of 
Dr, Erasmiii; Darwin, 286. 

Lamahcil’s philoi^ophy, 16G. 

views, rofcrciices to, 174, 

177, 207, 256. 

Limkcster, E. Ray, letter to, on the 
reception of tho ‘Dcsscent of Man/ 
272, 

Tiast words, 327. 

Lai'hyrus granddjlorus^ fertilisation 
of, by bees, 301. 

Law's, designed, 23G, 

LeibnitE, objections raised by, to 
Newton’s law of Gravitation, 229. 

lAischenaultia, fertilisation of, 303, 

Lewes, G. 11., review of the 'Varia- 
tion of Animals and Plants,* m 
the Pall Mail Gaz-die, 268. 

Life, origin of, 257. 

Ijight, gravity, Ac., acting as 
stimnli, 818. 

Lightning, 286. 

LitiaHa observations on 

cross- and self-fertilisation iu, 
311. 

Lindley, John, 162. 

Linnean Society, joint paper with 
A. R* IVallaec, read before the, 
187 ; portrait at the, 292. 

Linmit Jlavtm^ dimorphism of, 45. 

List of naturalists w'ho had adopttrsd 
the theory in March, 1860**230. 

luterature, taste in, 50. 

Little-Go, passed, 111. 

Lobdiu f ulgfoi^, not self-fertilisable, 
302. 
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LONDON. 

IjOQdoUj Tcsldcuec in. 31-B7 ; from 
1S36 to 1R12 . . MO-l ia 

^London Review/ leview of the 
^ Fcrliliaation of Orfsliids ’ in tbe^ 
308. 

Lona<lfjilej W., 111. ^ 

Lubbookj Sir Jobo, letter from, to | 
W, E. Darwin, on the ianeral in 
IV^estminster Abbey, 329^ ietter 
to : — on beetle eelleeting;, 194. 

Lyell, Sir Clnirles, aeqnaintance 
witji, 31 ; character of, B3 ; in- 
fluence of, on Geology, 33 geo- 
logical views, 135 ; on Darwin's 
theory of coral ialands, 153; 
extract of letter to, on the treatise 
on volcanic islandH, 154 ; attitude 
towar<ls the doctrine of Evoln- 
tiou, 167, 260 ; annonn cement of 
the forthcoming Origin of 8pe- 
(desf to the British Association 
at Aberdeen in 1659 . , 202 ; letter 
from, eritieisiug the ' Origin/ 
206; Bishop ivAberforce^s re- 
marks upon, 242, ?iote ; inclina- 
tion to accept the notion of design, 
249 ; on Darw in's views, 256 ; on 
the fertilisation of Orchids/ 3f>9. 

, Sir Charles, letters to, 145, 

148 : — on the second edition of 
the ‘ Jonrnal of Hei^arches/ 154 ; 
on the recoijjt of Wall ace^s paper, 
185, 186; on the papers read be- 
fore the Linnean Society, 191 ; 
on the mode of publica tioti of the 
^Orig'inf 19 G, 198; with proof- 
sheets, 203; outlie announoement 
of the work of the British Asso- 
ciation, 203 ; on his adoption of 
the theory of descent, 212; on 
objectors to the theory of descent, 
218,219; on the second edition 
of the ^ (h lgiii/ 218, 223 : on the 
review of the ^ Origin ^ in the 
■ Annals 7 227 ; on objections, 
229 ; on the review in the * Edin- 
burgh Review/ and oii^Iatthew^s 
anticipation of tho theory of 
Natural Seleetion, 232 ; on design 
in variation, 234 ; on the ^ An- 
tiquity of Man,' 255,256; on the 
progi ess of opinion , 26 U ; on ^ Tan- 
genesis, ' 266 ; on Droscra, 326. 
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i Lyell, Sir Charles, ^Antiquity of 
Man/ 254, 255. 

■ “'Etements of G eology/ 145, 

■ 'BrinciplcsolGcology.’ 168; 

tenth edition of, 260. 

I/ijtkrum^ trimoiphism of, 45. 



MACAUTiAY, meeting with, 35. 

Macgillivray, William, 15. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, meeting 
with, 16. 

‘ Macmillan’s Maga?;ine,' review of 
the ^Origin' in, by H. Fawcett, 
239, note, 

Macri^uchenia^ 142. 

Mad-house, attempt to free a patient 
from a, 287, 7iote. 

Maer, visits to, 15, 16. 

Malay Archipelago, Wallaee’'B ^ Zoo- 
logical Gcograjihy ' of tlie, 227* 

Malays, tsxpression in the, 270. 

Malt h us on Fopulation^ 40, 189* 

Malvern, Hydropathic treatment at, 
39, 160, 

Mammalia, fossil from South 
America, 112. 

Man* desoi'Tit of, 46 ; ohjeetions to 
diHcn.s.=iing origin of, 183 ; brain 
of, and that of the gorilla, 237 ; 
influence of sexnal selection upon 
the races of, 270 ; work on, 268. 

Marriage, 32, 148. 

Mathematics, difficulties with, 108 ; 
distaste for the study of, 17* 

Matthew, Patrick, elaim of priority 
in the theory of Natural Selection, 
232. 

^ Medico- Cliirurgieal Review,' re- 
view of the * Origin * in the, by 
W. B. Carpenter, 231* 

Mellersh, Admiral, reminiscences 
of 0. Darwin, 126, 

Mendoza, 136. 

Mental peculiarities, 49-54. 

Microscopes, 92 ; compound, 158. 

Mimicry, H. W. Bates on, 251* 

Minerals, collecting, 16. 

Miracles, 58. 

Miv^irt'a ^ Genesis of Bpecies,' 275. 

Moor Park, Hydropathic establish- 
ment at, 41. 

water-cim^ at, 184. 
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MOORE, I 

Moore, Dr. Norman, treatment by, 
327* 

306. 

Moths, white, Mr. Weir’s observa- 
tions ou, 270. 

Motley, mooting with, 36. 

Mould, formation of, by the agency 
of Earth worms, paper on tho, 

32, 49; publication of bo<)k on 
the, 285. 

^ Mount/ iho Shrewsbury, Charles 
Darwin’s birthplace, 2. 

Mltlle]-, Erits!, cmbryological re- 
searches of, 43. 

— ^ Fiir Darw in,' 262 ; * Facts 

and arguments ft>r DaiVTin,' 262. 

. Eiitz, observations on 

branch-tendrils, 315. 

— , Hermann, 262 ; on self- 

fertilisation of plants, 48: on 

Spreiigel's views as to cross- 
fertilisation, 300. 

Murray, John, criticisms on the 
DaTwnTiIan theory of c<>ral forma- 
tion, 282. 

Murray, John, letters to relating 
to the puhlicati.on of the ' Origin 
of Bpecies; 199, 201, 204 ; on the 
reception of the '■ Origin ' in the 
United States, 226 note; on tho 
third edition of the Ori gin/ 245 ; 
on critiques of the ^Descent of 
Man,' 273 ; on tljc puhlicaUon of 
the * Fertilisation of Orchids,' 297, | 
308 ; on th c p ub 1 tention of ‘ Climb- 
ing Plants/ 315* 

Music, eflects of, 50 : fondness for, I 
77, 107 ; taste for, at Cambridge, | 
19. ! 

Mxjhilon, 142. 

Namf^? of gaiden plants, difflcnlty 
of obtaining, 308. 

Naples, Zookfgioal Station, dona- 
tic m of £100 to the, for apparatus, 
293* 

Nash, Mrs*, rcminisceiaces of Mr* 
Darwin, 87. 

Natural Hi story, early taste for, 6. 

■ — — — sedootion, 1B5, 190. 

— bcEcf in, founded on gene- 
ral considerations, 258; H* 0. 
IVatson on, 168; priority in the 



OIUGIK. 

theory of, olainiod l»y Mr. PatrieJt 
Matthew, 232 ; Sedgwdek on, 

216. 

Naturalists, list of, who had adopted 
the tiieory in Marnh, I860 . . 230. 
Natn.ralid*s Voyage, 170* 

‘Nature/ review in, 315. 

“Nervom; system of"' Droiieni^ 321. 
Newton* Prof. A.., letter to, 268. 

New ton's ' Talw of Gravitation,' ob- 
jections miaed by Leibnitz 1o, 
'229. 

Nieknames on botjtni the Beagle, 

126. 

Nitrogenous compounds, detection 
of, by the leaves of Brofiera^ 320* 

‘ Nomenclator/ 322; endowment 
by Mr. Darwdn, 322 ; plan of the, 
323. 

Nomenclature, need of reform itr, 

159. 

Nmie&nfannhti riivicw of the *De- 
acent of Man ' in tbe, 273* 

‘North British Review/ review of 
the ' Origin' in the, 235, 274. 
North Wales, tours through, 15; 
tour irt, 32 ; visit to, with Sedg- 
wick, 21 ; visit to, in 1869 . . 273. 
Nose, objeetion to shape of, 26. 
Novels, liking for, 50, 77, ^ 

Nuptial dress of animals, 270* 

OESKEVATiONr, methods of, 94, 95. 

jxiwer of, 52* 

Old Testament, Darwinian theory 
contained in the, 42, 

Oliver, Prof., appnjval of the work 
on the ‘ EertilisJAtion of Orchids/ 
308. 

Orchids, fertilisation of, bearing of 
the, <m the theory of Natural 
Selection, 297; fertilisation of, 
wr>rk on tho, 245 ; homologies ol, 
304; study of, 363, 304 ; i>l ensure 
of invojstigating, 310. 

OrcMs pyramiVJah's:, adaptation in, 
303. 

Ordem, thoughts of taking, 108. 
Organs, rudimentary, eomparisou 
of, wuth unsounded letters in 
words, 208. 

Origin of Species, first notes on the, 
31 ; investigations upon the, 39- 
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41 ; pi*og£eHa of lh& theory of the, 
165; dilfereiiC0» in the two edi- 
tions of the * Journal " with regard 
to the, 170; extracts from cote- 
hoolis on the, 169 ; first Bketeh. of 
work on the, 170; essay of 1844 
on the, 17k 

' Origin of Species/ publication of 
the first edition of the, 41, 206 ; 
success of the, 42 ; reviews of the, 
in the 211, 212; in 

' Macmillan’s Magazine/ 219 ; in 
the Times^ 221 ; in the Gardeners^ 
Chro7iichj 224 ; in the ‘Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History/ 
227 ; in the Spectator, 231 ; in 
the ‘ liibliothcque TJniverseUc de 
Genfeve/ 231; in the ‘Medieo- 
Cliirurgitsal Reyiew/ 231 ; in the 
‘ ^¥eat minster Review/ 231 ; in 
the ‘Edinburgh Review,' 232, 
233, 235 ; in the ‘ North British 
Review/ 235 ; in the Saturday 
Heview, 236 ; in the ‘ Quarterly 

. Review,' 242 ; in the ‘ Geologist/ 
250. 

publication of the second 

edition of the, 223. 

third edition, commenee- 

meet of work upon the, 245. 

publication of the fifth edi- 
tion of the, 274, 275. 

sixtli edition, publication of 

the, 275* 

the ‘ Guming of Age ' of the 

294. 

Ouless, W., portrait of Mr. Darwin 
by, 292. 

Owen, Sir R., on the difierences be- 
tween the brains of man and the 
Gorills, 237 ; reply to Lyell, on 
the difference between the human 
and simhm brains, 253 ; claim of 
priority, 275. 

Oxtbni, British Association Meet- 
ing, discussion at, 236-239. 



Paley's writings, study of, 18. 

PaU Mall review of the 

Variation of Animals and Plants,^ 
in the, 267. 

Pangonesis, 266. 



rin^inosE. 

Papilionac{^aj, papers on cross- fer- 
tilisation of, 301. 

I'amllel roads of Glen Roy, paper 
on thcj 145. 

I'arasitic worms, experiments on, 
290. 

Farslow, Joseph, 150, 

‘ Parthenon/ review of the ‘ Fertili- 
sation of Orchids,' in the, 80S* 
Pasteur's results npon the germs of 
diseases, 290. 

Patagonia, 29. 

Peacock, Rev. George, letter from, 
to Professor Henslow, 115. 
Philosophical Club, 178. 

— Magazine, 25. 

Photograph-albums reoeived from 
Gernmuy and Holland, .29 3, 
Pictet, Professor F. J., re\dew of the 
‘ Origin ' in the ‘ Bibliothfeque 
Univorsclle,' 231. 

Pictures, taste for, aegnlred at Cam- 
bridge, 19. 

Pigeons, nasal bones of, 249. 

Plant.?, olirabirig, 45, 313-315; 
insectivorous, 47, 319-322 ; power 
of movement in, 48, 315-319; 
garden, difficulty of naming, 308 ; 
heterostyled, polygamous, dioe- 
oiou.s and gynodioecious, 311. 
Pleasurable sensations, iiilluenoe of, 
in Natural Soleetion, 60* 

Plinian Boidety, 13. 

Poetry, taste for, 9 ; failure of taste 
for, 50. 

Polleu, conveyance of, by the wings 
of butterllies and moths, 302. 

, dillcronoes in the tw'ofoms 

of Primrose, 312. 

‘‘Polly,” the fox-terrier, 70* 
Pfmto^deUa, egg-oases of, 13* 
Portraits, list of, 331. 

“Pour le Merits/' the order, 291, 
note^ 

Poutor Pigeons, 234. 

Powoll,Prof. Badcii, his opinion on 
the structure of the eye, 228. 
‘Power of Movement in Plants/ 48, 
315-319; pnblica.tion of tlie, 316. 
Preyer, Prof W*, letter to, 265. 
Primrose, heterostyled fiowors of 
the, 311 ; diffei’ences of the pollen 
in the t>vo forms of the, 312. 
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rnoiuLA. 

Primula, dimorphism of, paper on 
the, 15. 

Frimulm, said to have produced 
sixxl without access of insect.?, 
53. 

Protcm,2i:7. ' 

Publicatiou of the ‘ Origin of Spe- 
cies,' arrangements connected 
with the, 19B--200* 

Publications, account of, 38-49. 
PuUiG Opiniony sciuib iu, 259. 

Q.UAHTEELT JoUSNAL of SuiENCK, 
review of the ‘ Expre ssion of the 
Emotions,' in the, 279. 

Quarterly Review,' revksw' of the 
"Origin' iu the, 242; Darwin's 
appreciation of it, 242, note ; re- 
view of the ‘ Descent of *>lan * iu 
the; 276. 

HABniTS, asserted close interbreed- 
ing of, 53, 

Ramsay, Sir Andrew, 230, 

, Mr., 23. 

Reade, T* Mel lard, note to, on the 
eartJiworins, 285. 

Rein, Dr. J. J., ac(!Ount of the 
Beniiudas, 281. 

Reinwald, M., Frem:h tranalatioji 
of the * Origin ' by, 275. 

Religious views, 55^5 ; gcucsral 
statement of, 57-62, 

Kevercnise, development of the 
bump of, 17. 

Reversion, 201. 

Reviewers, 43. 

Rich, Anthony, letter to, on the 
book on ‘ EarLliw'orms/ 285; 
betiuesl from, 293. 

Riclimoml, W., portiai t of 0. Dar win 
by, 292. 

Itio de Janeiro, letter to J. S. llens- 
low, fiem, 134. 

Rogers, Prof. H. D., 230. 

RomaneiB, G. J., account of a sudden 
attack of illness, 320. 

letter to, on vivisection, 

290. 

Roots, sensitiveness of tips of, to 
contact, 318. 

Royal Commission on Vivisection, 
288. 



SEEDS. 

Royal Medical Society, hldinburgli, 
14. 

Society, awanl of the Royal 

Modal to C. Darwin* 162; award 
nf the Coj>ley Medal to C. Darwin, 

259. 

Ro}'cr, Mdlh?* Clemcuce, FreneU 
translation of the ‘Origin' by, 
246 ; publication of tbird French 
j edition of the ‘ Origin/ and critl- 
I cism of pang{rnesia by, 275. 

' Rudimentary organs, 207 ; compari- 
son of, with unsouTided letters in 
words, 208. 

SAitTSiE, Sir E., 162 ; icfcrence to 
Darwi n ’? wt >rk iu his I'rcsidentia 3 
Address to tltc Royal S<joiety, 

260. 

Sachs on the establishment of tiie 
idea of sexuality in plants, 299. 

St. IJ elena, 29. 

St. Jago, Cape Yerd Islands, 129; 
geology of, 29. 

St. John's College, Cambridge, 
strict disci iilLmi at, 104. 

St. Paul’s Island, visit to, 130. 

SalLsbiiry Craigs, trap-dyke in, 15. 

“ Sand walk/’ last visit b) the, 327. 

San Salvador, letter to R. W, Dar- 
win from, 128. 

Sapor ta, Marquis de, Ida opinion in 
1863.. 261. 

, Saturday Sevieu?, article in the, 
235 ; review of the ‘ DcHCciit of 
Man ' in the, 273, 

SeeUdoih&rium, 142. 

Scepticism, ellccts of, in seicnee, 52. 

Science, oarly attentiou to, 10 ; 
general interest in, 79. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 14. 

Sea-sickiioss. 127, 128. 

Sedgwi<ik, Professor Adam, intro- 
dnctioii to, 113 ; visit to North 
Wales witii, 24 ; opinion of C. 
Darwin, 137 ; letter from, on the 
‘ Origiu of Species,' 216 ; review 
of the ‘ Origin ' iu the SpedMor, 
231 ; attack before the ‘ Caiii- 
br idge Philosophical Society/ 234. 
Seedlings, hcliotropisin of, 31 8. 
See{ls, experimeuts on the gtirminii- 
tion of, after iirmiersion, 179, 180. 
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iiatnial, 1G5, 190 ^ in- 
iinencc <>t; 4D. 

— st:xiia], m insocfa, 270 ; in- 

Hu eucc of, upon i'ue(.si of man, 

, ^70. 

Se mper, Professor on ooml 

reef^s, 2^il. 

Sex in jilauts, eHtiiblisjliment of tlio 
idea of, 299. 

Soxnal selection, 270 ; inliiu^rice of, 
upon raccfl of man, 270. 

Sexiii>lity, origin of, 310. 

Shank] in, lilB. 

Sk(x>tiiig, fondnea.^ for, 10, lo. 

Shrovvsljm'y, sciiools at, 0, 8^ return 
to, 140; early medical practice 
at, 1 2. 



^yi^iJMria^ lo8. 

Sillimun'a Jomaial, reviews in, 22o, 
235, 214, 314, 

Slavery, 137* 

Slaves, sympathy wit In 287. 
Sieep-niovementa of plants, 31G. 
SmLtJj, Eev. Sydney, meeting with, 



Snipe, first, 10. 

Snow^don, asoent of, 1“>. 

Son, oldest, birth of, 149 ; observa- 
tksns on, 149. 

South AmericR., publication of tlie 
geological fjhser nations on, 1,50* I 
S]iecies, aeeiimnlatiou f>f facts re- | 
lating to, 39 -41, 118; chocks to 
Uie increaso of, 175 ; mntal>Llity 
f>f, 176 ; pi ogress of the tiicoryof 
the, 165 ; diflbrences with regard 
tn the, in the two editions of the 
* Jouriiah^ 179 ; extracts from 
Note-books on, 1G9 ; first sk<d(‘]i 
of the, 170; Essay of 1864 on 
the, 171. 

SpeckitoK review of the ‘ Origin ’ in 
the, 231. I 

S]X'Hecr, Herbert, an evolntionist, 
169. ' 

Sivrenge], C. K., on eross-ferti] fsa- , 

tion of lnirn:iaphrodite finwei'S, 
300. I 

, ‘ Das entdeekie Geheimniss 

dcr Nafnr,’ 44. 

Stanhope, Lord, 36. 

Sterility, in licterostvlcil r^ants, ' 

312. 



TmMOIIPlirSM* 

Sti udeVs ‘ Nomenclater,^ 322. 
Slokes, Admiral Lnrt, 12G. 
Striekland, II. E., letter to, on 
I nomendatnro, 159* 

' * Struggle for Existence,’ 40, 189. 
Style, 99 : defects oh 201. 

Suarez, T. II. Huxley’s study of, 

2 j i . 

Siibsideiice, theoiy of, 281. 
Suffering, evidet>ec from, as to the 
existence of God, 57, 59, 60, 
Sulivan, Sir B. J., letter to, 325. 

— , rtujjiniscences of C* Darwin, 

I 12C. 

I Snn^;lew% 47, see Drosera. 

Sydney, letter to J. S. lienslow 
from, 138. 

Telkoi/ioy, revival of, 297. 

— ^ ^ and morphology, reconcilia- 
tion of, by Darwinism. 291, note. 
Tendrils of plants, iiritabilitv of 
the, 313* 

Teiieriffe, 23 ; desire to visit, 129 ; 

projected exeunsion to. 111* 
Tlieological views. 236. 

Theology and Natural Histor\, 
229. 

T his tie-seed a, cjonveyaneo of, by 
wind, 193. 

Tlionipsoi], Professor D’Arcy, litera- 
ture of tiae fertilisation of flowers, 
310. 

Til Waites, G. II. K., 230. 

Tierra del Euegn, 29. 

TimeSt revi(wv of the ^ Origin ’ in 
the, 221, 222; review- of the 
Descent of Man ’ in the, 273 ; 
letter to, on vivisection, 290; 
article on Mr. Darwin in ttse, 
316. 

Title-page, proposed, of the * Origin 
of Species,’ 197. 

Torquay, visit to (1861), 245. 
Toxfidofiy 142. 

Translations of Iho H)rigin ’ into 
Freiiclj, Dutch and Gennau, 
247. 

T rans mutation of specie.?, investigHR- 
tion a on tim, 39 ; first notc-briok 
on the, 142. 

Tri morphism and dimorphism in 
plants, papers on, 45. 
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TKOPtCAL. 

Tropical forest, first sight of, 131. 

Turin, Royal Academy of, award 
of the Brepsa pHze by the, 293. 

Twining plants, 314. 

" Un FINISH K iJ Book,’ ISO. 

Unitariauism, Erasmus Darwin’s 
definition of, 201. 

UnorthcKloxy, 197, 

Yaepahatso, letter to Miss S, Dar- 
win from, 139. 

305. 

Variability, 201. 

= Variation of Animals and Plants 
malcr Domestication,’ publica- 
tion of, 16, 265. 

,’ review^s of the, in tlie 

Fall Mall Gazette, 267 ; in the 
djfkeurieMm-. 268. 

Vegetabhs Kingdom, cross- and 
selDfertilisation in ihe, 47. 

® Vestiges of Creation,’ 167. 

Yi<’i.orIa Institute, analysia of the 
‘ Origin,’ read before tlie, 261, 
note. 

VivisectLon, 287-291 ; o] anion of, 
288 ; commeuccinent of agitation 
against, and Royal Commission 
on, 288 ; legislation on* 288, 

Vogt, Prof. Carl, on the origin fjf 
species, 271. 

Vdlcanle islands, Geological ohser- 
vations on, publicatiou of the, 
152 ; Prof. Geikie s notes on the, 
152* 

Volcanoes and Coral-reefs, book on, 
148. 

Waoner, Moritz, letter to, on tin; 
iufluoEioe of isolation, 278. 

Wallace, A. R., first essay on varia- 
bility of species, 41, 188 ; article 
iti the * Quarterly Review^,’ April, 

1 869 * * 2 60 ; opinio n of Pan ge u e si s, 
266 ; review of the ‘ Expression 
of the Emotions,’ 279 

, letters to:- — on a paper by 

Wallace, 182 ; on the Origin of | 
•SpedcH,’ 195, 209 ; on ' Warring- | 
trm’s paper at the Victoria lu- 
st it utu/ 264, note ; on man, 268 ; i 
on sexTial selection, 269, 270 ; on I 



w^oiinis. 

Mr. Wright’s pamphlet in answer 
tf> Blivart, 275 ; on Mivart’s 
icmarks and an article in tlio 

* Quarterly Iteview,’ 276 : on his 
criticism of Mivniri's ‘ Lessons 
iiom Nature,’ 277 ; last letter to, 
326. 

Wallace, A. R,, letter from, to Prof. 
A* Newton, 189. 

Warrington, Mr.* Analysis of the 
^ Origin ’ rend by, to the Victoria 
Institute, 264, note. 

Watei-cnrc, at Hkley, 206 ; at Mal- 
vern, 160; Moor Pai]^, 82, 184, 
IVatkins, Archdeacon, 106, 

Watson, H. 0., charge of egotism 
against C. Darwin, 246 ; on 
Natural Selection, 168. 
Wetlgwood, Emma, married to C. 
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